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Mr.  Lloyd  George 
At  Home. 


BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH: 

"THE  NEQRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD." 

LORD  ESHER  ON  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE. 
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Dog  and 
Lamb  Proof. 


"  Cyclone  **    Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Wca'her. — The  fence  is  made  of  best-quality  wire,  galvanised.  Moisture  does  not  affect  it. 
Kxpaiisioii  and  contraction  caused  by  chaiigeK  in  temperature  are  provided  for  by  orimpi  in  the 
hcirizontal  lines.     Once  up  the  fence  needs  no  after  straining. 

Stock.— The  crimps  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rushing  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  stock  and 
leiice  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,   1  ft.   apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stock  c«n  paas. 

Accidents. — Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  lenoe 
remains  taut. 

The   Fence  is  sent  oat  in  rolls  of  6  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  rarioas  heights  and  spacing*. 


CYCLONE    WOYEN-WIRE    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

SWANSTON    STRtET.    MELBOURNE    (.Comer  of   Franklin  Street).  Send  for  Catalogue 

New  Zeal«ii<1  :    39    St.    Asaph    Street. 
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Aviator,  demonstratin^r  in  place  of   bombs  with  wifey'a 
homemade  biscuits  ami  pies.     Note  deadly  effect  of  same. 


^^ 


riNOlOEjTlo;^ 
WfcrVov/5  ^ie 

/Headache 


Everyone  4j 
bouncing 
Doctor    says 


says    I'm    a 
fat    baby   and 
it's    due    to 


Finn,  round  chubhiness  is  what  your  baby 
should  have,  no!  folds  of  flabby  fat  without 
any  beauty  about  them.  Those  loose  folds  are 
a  sign  that  all  is  not  well.  Baby  is  not 
getting  proper  nourishment,  and  he  needs  all 
you  can  give  hiin.  .Any  appearance  of  wasting 
should  lie  .seen  to,  and  instant  trial  made  of 
NE.WES    KOOl). 

The  youngest  and  most  delicate  child  loves 
Ne.ivc's,  and  it  is  not  only  acceptable  but 
safe  in  every  case. 

*  FREE  SAMPLE  TIM  and  ratuabU  Bnokltt, 

"Hints  a^cut  Bahy,"  zuill  he  sfnt  tff  every  appticant 

mentionrnt;  Iki^  ^•uf'i'riition. 

JOSIAH  R.  NEAVE  fi  CO., 

Fording    ridge,   HANTS. 
Bold  in  1/-  and  '2  6  tins,  and  4d.  packeta. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Biperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Stadenta, 
as. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- English    Dictionary, 

as.  6d.   (as.   8d.   posted). 

O'Connor's  English-Esperanto  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New  English-Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Qolden 
Fleece),  7d.  (pd.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English-Esperanto).  3d. 

The  British  Esperantist  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  English  and  Esperanto. 
Annual  Subscription,  4s. 


Send    to    "  REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS." 

T.  &  a.  Building,  Swanston  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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A   PAMPHLET   ON   INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE- 

'^^JUlcnburgs  Foods. 

The  "Allenburys'  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  »nd  tupply  dl  thet  i«  requmd  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promote  perfeol  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the    disorders   common   to   children    fad   on   fannaeooui   fooda,  oondenaad   milk,  or  even  oow's  milk 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridfje  &  Loftus-sls.,  SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  I'roprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com 
plaints.  They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  ii 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  foi 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinarv  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilioua 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  m<-dicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuadetl  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completelv  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  01 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  an) 
other  disease  requiring  an  ap<.'rient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  si)ecial  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipatefl  hnbit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aj)erient ;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  th  dose  smaller.  The  patie':  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1,6.  If  your  Chemist  ot 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNF,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
■ist,  amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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NO  PLACE  TO  BE  MISSED. 

'""^Dotted  lines  on  wall  show  places  to  be  viaited  on  the 
map  by  T.R.,  starting  Aafpist  25. 


A  New  Lawn 
Sprinkler.' 


Y 


N  P.  Globe  Sprinkler   and  Stand, 

()U  will  find  ili.il  llie  Nickcl-plaled 
"(ilobe  Sprinkler"  will  spread  an 
even  s[)ray  from  centre  to  extreme 
edge  of  circle  ;  also,  that  this  Sjjrinkler 
lias  no  woiking  parts  to  wear  or  gel  out 
of  order.  Made  in  three  grades — "A" 
tine,  "B"  medium,  "C"  coarse.  The 
>tand  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  is  saucer- 
shaped,  allowing  it  to  be  dragged  about 
on  lawn  without  tearing  same  up.  I'rices 
— Sprinklers  only  (any  grade)  2,6  each. 
Stands  only  (without  matching  piece), 
26  each.  When  ordering,  state  size  of 
hose.  Matching  pieces  stocked  to  suit 
nil  Standard  Directors,  Unions,  et<\ 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PROP.  LTD., 
-391  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


N  p.  Globe  Sprinkler 


*     EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF    | 

i      ENO'S   « FRUIT  SALT'     I 


* 
f 

i> 
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» 

m 

T 

m 

INDIGESTION,     BILIOUSNESS,    SICKNESS.     «»o.-"  T  have  oft«n  thouKht  of  writing  to  » 

tell  yon  what  '  FRUIT  SAl/T '  has  done  for  me.     I   a»«d  to  t>e  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil-  # 

ionsneai.     About  »ii  or  (even  yean  back  my  husband  suggested   I  should   try   '  FRUIT  SALT.'     I   did   »o,  * 

and  ibe  result  has  been  marvellous.    I  never  have  tbe  terrible  pains  and  lickneas  I  used  to  have:  I  can  V 

sat  almost  anything  now.     I  aiwajs  keep  it  In  the  house  and  recommend  It  to  my  friends,  as  It  is  such  9 

Yours  tmry  (Aagiut  8,  1900).' 


A  SIMPLE   REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND   CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Qiddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


an   Invaluabis    plok-m»ap   U   m    har*   a   tasadacha,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

aly 


I 
I 
I 


Ths  sffsst  of  ■NO'S  '  FRUrr  SALT'  on  a  DIseHsPsd,  Slaspisss  and  Fsvsrish  Condition  Is  simply  mapvsllous. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Rsmedy,  and  an  Unsurpssssd  Ons. 

CAUTION.— Sss  Capsuts  marked  Eno's  *  Fi-ult  Salt.*     Without  It  you  hsvs  a  WORTHLESS   IMITATION. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  O.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent.     » 
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-HAVE  YOU  GOT?i 

1.  A  Tearing,  Hacking  Cough  ? 

2.  A  Stuffed-up  Chest? 

3.  A  Teasing  Irritation  in  your  Throat? 

4.  A  Difficulty  in  Breathing? 

5.  A  Cold  in  Your  Head  ? 

6.  A  Fit  of  Sneezing  ? 

7.  A  Pain  in  Your  Chest  ?  HAVE 

8.  A  Shortness  of  Breath  ?  YQ(J  7 

9.  "Only  a  Bit  of  a  Cold?" 

IF  YOU  HAVE.  TAKE 

HEARNE'S 

BRONCHITIS  CURE 

THE  GRANDEST  REMEDY  FOR 

COUGHS  &  COLDS 

"A  STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE." 


FROM  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STOREKEEPERS.  AND 

W.  G.  HEARNP  &  CO..  Ltd.,  Geelong,  Vic. 
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BOOKS 

FOR   THE 

BAIRNS. 

New  Zealand  Orders,  8;6. 

This  Handsome  Present 

li  one  that  will  b«  acceptable  to  either  rery 

young  or  older  children. 

Tb«   Books    are   cloth    bound,    pleasing  is 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

Tliay  ap*  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY    TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Eto. 

Bvtryone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Ton  Could  Not  Bay  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For    Your   Child. 


ONLY 


CONTENTS  : 


VOL.   I.— .Esop's    Fables. 

VOL.     IT. — Baron    Munchausen     and    Sinbad    tbe 

Sailor. 
VOL.   IIT. — The    Adventures   of   Reynard   the   Fox 

and  Tbe   Adventures  of  Old   Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV. — C'nderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pi'grim's  Progress. 


VOL.     VI.— The    Story    of    tHe     Robins    and     the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and     flana 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII  — Gulliver's   Travels.      1.— Among   the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.    IX.— The    Udy    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eyes,   and  The  Three  Giants. 


Write,  enclosing  7"s.    6D..  to 

The    Manager 

—    REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS." 

TtMPtRANCE  &  GENERAL  LJEE  ASSIRANCE  BlILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    VOU,    POST    FREE. 
Ail  New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington. 
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Infeinafionol  Si/nd'cote.] 

THE    ELOI'EMKNT    UT    TO    DATE. 


SENDJISJ/6^ 

And  W*  will  (end  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of   Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the   Literature  of  Every   Land. 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
In  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest* 
ing  and  cbarming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

«  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

8wanston-«t.,   Melbourne 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 

The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907-1909. 

j»      A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH    PLUCK    AND    ACHIEVEMENT.    J- 

Bv  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 


O^  HERE  is  no  need  to  tell  who  Lieutenant 
-*-  ShacUlcton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
marvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  lio  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  beine  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented «ay.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but.  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
storv  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannot,  be  properly  discerned 
because  of  the  trees  of  minor  ©vents  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable! 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantic  plateau  10,000  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
mined to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole. 
These  men  are  our  countrymen,  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these P" 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  7ix  10,  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 

of  appendices,   contri- 


the  second  238.  and  180  pages 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
savs,  "I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  universally  bailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  It^ 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  tho  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  scientific  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarnishe<l  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  plaoe  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arraye<l  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,"  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  tlieir  lives 
crossing  ghastly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  often 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal  in  over  three  months,  sufiFering  from 


buted   by  the  scientific   members  of  the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  tho  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  tlie  photographs  are  magnificent. 


To  the  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews," 
T,  &  Q.  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


Date. 


Please  send  me,  carriaye  paid, 
Lieut.  Shaclileton's  Book,  "  The  J 
tic,"  for  which  I  enclose  JtSjili 
£SI6lS  (Interstate  and  N.Z.  orders.) 


the  two  volumes  of 

Heart  of  the  Antarc- 

I4U  (Victorian  orders), 


Name. 


Address. 
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Land  Tax 
Bill. 


Melbourne,  October  19th,  1910. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  the  Federal  House  lias  been 
l)usy  with  the  I-and  Tax  Bill.  The 
Opposition  has  held  to  its  work  of 
criticism  and  amendment  in  a  courageous  and  com- 
mendable way,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
great  many  amendments  to  this  obnoxious  measure. 
It  is  obnoxious,  not  because  such  a  Bill  is  not 
needed — for  it  is  needed — but  obnoxious  in  the  in- 
cidence of  its  taxation,  and  .some  of  its  clauses  bear 
too  heavily  upon  some  owners  of  land.  It  has 
been  mo.st  amusing  to  w^atch  the  hurry  of  the 
Government  to  change  from  one  position  to  another. 
It  was  most  emphatically  .stated  at  one  stage  of  the 
history  of  the  Bill  that  it  was  to  be  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up'  large  estates.  That  position 
was  vacated  and  returned  to  a  score  of  times  during 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.  When  it  was  vacated,  the 
pcsition  th.'it  was  entered  into  was  the  necessity  for 
taxation,  and  between  these  two  the  Government 
wobbled  like  an  inebriate  between  the  two  sides  of 
a  footpath.  By  fi\c  votes  it  managed  to  get  the 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives.  When 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  certain  ca.ses  the  Bill  was 
not  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the 
estates,  the  necessity  of  taxation  was  spoken  of. 
When  the  injustice  of  the  tax  upon  certain  kinds 
of  property  under  certain  conditions  was  hinted 
at,  the  cry  was  immediately  raised  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  estates  should  be  burst  up.  Two  strings 
to  the  bow,  two  legs  to  .stand  upon,  two  covers  to 
run  into — these  are  the  figures  that  are  suggested 
by  the  position  which  the  Government  con.stantly 
assumed. 

.\mongst  the  strongest  objections  to 
the  Bill  is  that  which  provides  that 
tlie  mortgagor  Iwars  all  the  tax.  It 
is  a  fjreat  injustice  to  make  a  man 
who  has  had  to  heavily  mortgage  his  property  pay 
tax  on  the  whole  of  the  property,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  another  man  really  owns  the  greater 
part  of  it.  For  instance,  a  man  with  ^^10,000  worth 
of  taxable  property  may  have  a  mortgage  of  ;^7ooo 
or  ^8000  upon  it,  and  yet  he  has  to  pay  tax  upon 
the    whole    ^10,000.      The   mortgagee    draws   the 


A  Blot  on 
the  Bill. 


Which  Plea 
•lustifies  ? 


main  share  of  interest  on  the  capital  value,  and  yet 
he  goes  scot  free,  w^hile  the  man  whose  back  is  al- 
ready under  a  heavy  burden  is  compelled  to  bear  the 
whole  of  the  heavy  load.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  I-abour  Party  were  not  slow  in  exj^ressing  their 
belief  that  the  mortgage  clause  constituted  a  serious 
and  radical  defect.  The  only  excuse  the  Miru.sters 
have  in  imp(->sing  the  tax  in  this  fashion  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  them,  if  they  were  to  relieve  the  mort- 
gagor of  i)ortioii  of  the  tax,  it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  retain  his  property  instead  of  getting 
rid  of  it.  As  the  cry  of  the  party  is  confiscation, 
they  do  not  propose  to  put  the  slightest  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  a  m;in  being  compelled  to  get  rid  of 
a  portion  of  his  property. 

.\nother  .serious  argument  against 
the  Bill  is  that  it  brings  all  kinds 
of  j)rf>perties  under  the  knife.  One 
can  understand  the  contention  that 
unused  country  lands  should  lie  cut  up.  When,  how- 
ever, it  comes  to  taxing  heavily  valuable  city  pro- 
perties, the  bottom  falls  out  of  this  argument.  In 
cities  like  the  chief  ones  of  Australia  the  greatest 
use  is  made  of  city  properties  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business  .speculation.  As  a  natural  result  there 
is  a  keen  comi)etition  in  them,  and  no  incentive  is 
needed  to  induce  business  people  in  large  cities  to 
improve  their  premises  if  the  prospect  of  return  is 
at  all  fair.  But  there  of  course  conies  in  the  other 
handle  of  argument  whicii  the  Government  uses 
when  it  is  compelled  by  a  sen.se  of  argumentative 
decency  to  leave  the  confi.scation  one.  Indiscriminate 
taxation  of  both  urban  and  rural  lands  cannot  be 
the  logical  .s<'quenc<^  of  the  policy  of  confiscation  to 
throw  land  open  for  settlement.  Then  again  there 
is  this  objection  :  In  the  western  areas  of  both 
Queetisland  and  Xew  South  Wales  there  are  large 
tracts  of  lands  which  c,in  never  be  suitable  for 
closer  settlement,  owing  to  the  climatic  conditions. 
The  present  methofi  of  utilising  them  is  practically 
the  only  one  than  can  be  used.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  subdivision  in  cases  like  these  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  yet  a  man  is  unable  to  rid  him- 
s<'lf  of  the  burden.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  Sniate 
will  make  very  rruiterial  alterations  in  the  Bill,  so 
th.'it  it  mav  lx<x)me  a  more  reasonable  measure. 


History    ot    the    Month. 


Ixxv. 


One  of  the  greatest  aniiisements  ot 
Mr.  Mahon  on  the  month  was  the  rebellion  of  Mr. 
the  Warpath.       Mah„n,    formerly    of    the    Federal 

Ministry  under  its  last  regime,  and 
one  of  tlie  rejected  of  the  Caucus  for  the  present 
Ministry,  Mr.  Mahon,  concerning  whom  the  whip 
was  loudly  cracked  over  the  backs  of  the  Labour 
Party,  just  after  the  general,  elections,  in  order  to 
ensure  his  lieing  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Minis- 
try. Perhaps  it  was  the  blatant  statement  that  his 
rejection  would  be  remembered  with  particular  bit- 
terne.'is  by  a  section  of  the  community  that  induced 
the  Caucus  in  a  S|)irit  of  resentful  dependence  to 
keep  him  out.  It  h:)s,  however,  been  recognised 
that  it  could  only  he  a  little  time  before  Mr.  Mahon 
showed  his  retx^llion  against  the  Ministry,  and  his 
opportunity  came  during  a  debate  on  the  Land 
Tax  Bill.  His  attitude  was  very  aggressive,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  an  amazement  to  Oppositionists 
as  well  as  to  his  own  party.  Still  Mr.  Mahon's  cri- 
ticism was  exceedingly  effective.  It  arose  over  a  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Hedges  to  exempt  "  the  amount  origin- 
ally paid  to  the  Crown  on  grants  or  in  fee  simple  of 
the  land."  Mr.  ^L^hon  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
unearned  increment  th.it  the  House  proposed  to  tax, 
and  if  an  owner  had  invested  his  money  in  Govern- 
ment debentures  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  land, 
nobodv  would  presume  to  tax  him  on  his  investment, 
and  pointed  out  that  theire  was  no  mention  of  the 
proposal  at  the  last  Brisbane  Conference;  al.so  that 
the  JC5000  exemption,  which  he  disagreed  with,  con- 
stituted the  Hill  a  class  measure.  The  Bill  was  an 
injustice,  said  Mr.  Mahon,  which  might  violate  the 
people's  inherent  sen.se  of  justice.  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  is  always  quick  in  reply,  made  a  remarkable 
statement,  and  one  which  shows  the  injustice  of  the 
position  sometimes  taken  up  by  the  Lal>our  Party 
with  regard  to  the  compuLsory  and  machine  allegi- 
ance which  is  insisted  upon  in  all  its  followers. 
"While  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  Mr.  Fairhairn 
to  say  that  there  are  injustices  in  the  measure,"  said 
Mr.  Hughes,  "  it  is  not  a  proper  thing  for  Mr. 
Mahon  to  say  so."  That  is  to  say.  it  might  be  per- 
fectly right  and  just  for  Mr.  Fairbairn  to  take  a 
certain  course  of  action  with  regard  to  the  Bill, 
but  the  correctness  of  the  argument  advanced  by 
Mr.  Fairbairn  would  be  impaired  if  it  were  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Mahon.  That  is  quite  a  subversion 
of  ordina/ry  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  which 
insi.st  that  right  is  right  and  wTong  is  wrong,  wher- 
ever thev  mav  he  found.  It  was  a  verv  clear  state- 
ment of  a  position  that  a  member  of  the  Labour 
Party  .should  have  no  individual  opinion,  and  that 
he  must  subordinate  his  own  judgment  to  that  of 
the  Party  entirely.  Mr.  Hughes  made  no  secret 
about  the  land  tax  lieing  a  class  proposal.  Said 
he:  "When  Mr.  Mahon  says  that  the  /?5ooo  ex- 
emption makes  the  matter  a  class  proposal,  he  fails 
to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  the  Party 
deliberately   adopts  the  exemption,    rather  than   no 


exemption  at  all."  It  indicated  an  exceedingly  re- 
bellious spirit  when,  criticising  this,  Mr.  Mahon  in- 
sisted that  "  it  all  shows  the  pitiable  condition  to 
which  the  Attorney-General  has  been  reduced  in 
order  to  mislead  the  people."  Of  course  there  is 
no  rea.son  why  Go\ernment  followers  should  not 
critici.se  a  measure,  and  this  seems  to  be  recognised 
everywhere  but  in  the  Labour  Party.  There  a 
blind  un<]uestioning  obedience  is  demanded. 

Quito  a  sensation  was  produced  in 
The  Labour        Australia     when     the     cables     an- 
Pledge.  nounced  during  the  month  that  for 

reasons  of  their  own  the  British 
Labour  Party  was  seriously  considering  the  doing 
away  with  the  signing  of  the  Caucus  pledge,  and 
sjieculation  was  rife  as  to  whether  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted here.  But  th.xt  is  not  likely  to  be.  The 
ropes  that  bind  candidates  to  opinions  of  a  set 
mould  and  unthinking  Caucus  olx'dience  will  be 
made  tighter  and  stronger  rather  than  weaker. 
There  are  indications,  howe\'er,  that  some  of  the 
members  find  the  bonds  galling.  For  the  second 
time  during  the  life  of  this  Parliament  there  has 
been  an  open  rebellion  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
Party  in  the  House.  But  when  a  section  of  the 
House  meets  in  private,  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
cipline are  very  great,  and  there  is  likelihood  that 
recalcitrant  members  receive  a  due  measure  of  cas- 
tigation  when  Caucus  time  comes.  Still  these  inci- 
dents are  noteworthy  as  recording  a  new  spirit 
which  has  developed  with  this  Parliament. 


Referenda. 


Mr.  Hughes  ijotends  to  introduce  a 
Referenda  Bill  in  order  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  deal  with 
trade  and  commerce.  Its  effect 
will  be  to  give  the  Federation  plenary  power  over 
trade  and  commerce,  whether  interstate  or 
with  other  countiries.  Its  second  effect  will  be 
to  gain  power  to  deal  with  "  corporations,  in- 
cluding the  creation,  dissolution,  regulation  and 
control  of  them  ;  and  includes  corporations  formed 
under  the  law  of  a  State  and  foreign  corporations." 
The  third  effect  we  have  dealt  with  in  another  para- 
graph, relating  as  it  does  to  industrial  matters.  The 
fourth  effect  will  be  a  new  power  (the  others  are 
simply  sub.stitutions),  and  will  deal  with  combina- 
tions and  monopolies  in  relation  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  or  services.  This  will  be 
the  machine  employed  to  regulate  the  various  steps 
of  production  and  distribution,  and  by  it  the  present 
anti-trust  legislation  will  be  made  much  more  ex- 
tensive and  effective. 

On  the  1 8th  October  the  people  of 

New  South  Wales    New  South  Wales  gave  their  verdict 

Elections.         upon  the  candidates  who  had  sought 

their  suffrages.  The  result,  as  far 
as  can  be  .seen  at  the  moment  of  writing,  is  that 
by  a  .small  majority  the  Wade  Government  has  been 
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defeated.  The  figures  show  46  for  Labour  and  44 
for  Liberalism.  In  the  last  Parliament  Labour  had 
37  seats,  so  that  it  is  nine  seats  to  the  good.  But 
though  the  Labour  Party  is  successful,  it  has  gained 
no  sweeping  victory,  such  as  miglit  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  result  of  the  Federal  polls  in  A|>ril. 
If  the  same  wild  spirit  which  was  then  prevalent 
-■itill  prt-vailed,  Lalx)ur  would  have  won  57.  It  is 
therefore  very  apparent  that  the  Labour  wave  has 
receded,  and  this  is  cause  for  relief.  For  in  this, 
as  in  the  Federal  elections,  the  liquor  trade  and 
g.imbling  intere.st  and  social  evil  fought  openly  and 
fiercely  on  the  side  of  Labour.  There  is  the  fact, 
regrettable,  but  a  fact  ne\'ertheless. 


All  the  measures  mentioned  really  stand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  home,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the 
Liberal  Party  in  New  South  Wales  consistently 
stood.     It  deserved  success. 


The  Local 
Option  Poll. 


No  reliable  results  are  to  hand 
concerning  the  Ixxal  Option  poll. 
But,  weighted  by  its  three- fifths 
majority,  the  party  of  reform  has 
a  haird  l).ittle  to  fight.  Out  of  5000  voters  2001  can 
nuliifv  the  votes  of  2999,  a  thing  most  undemocratic 
and  unjust.  Next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
the  correct  position. 

Mr.   Wade's  personal  record  is  one 
A  Fine  of    which    he    may    well  be    proud. 

Record.  ^„j  fj^^  Government  of  which  he  is 

a  meml)er  has  been  responsible  for 
more  lil)eral  measures  than  any  previous  one.  It 
is  resjK)nsible  for  the  Loc,il  O])tion  Poll,  which 
gives  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  triennially  upon  the  question 
of  the  liquor  trade.  It  is  quite  true  that 
thtf  .Act  is  a  .somewhat  crude  and  cumbrous  one, 
.ind  that  it  does  not  give  the  people  comjilete  power 
over  the  traffic  that  they  vote  upon,  that  the  major- 
ity required  is  undemocratic  and  harsh,  but  it  is 
neverthele.ss  a  huge  advance  upon  the  condition  of 
things  that  previously  ])revailed.  The  .same  Liberal 
Party  i)Ut  a  severe  check  upon  the  gambling  evil, 
.•\  little  time  ago  Sydney  was  overrun  with  Wtting 
shops,  and  the  youth  of  the  place  were  Ix-ginning 
to  walk  in  ways  of  gambling  with  a  right  gCKxl 
will.  But  the  Gambling  Suppression  Act  scotched 
the  evil,  and  reduced  the  teni|itations  tremendously. 
I.<.'gitimate  sport  had  been  in  danger  of  Ix^-oming 
kilkHl.  The  action  of  the  Government  killed  the 
])arasiles  that  were  spoiling  sport,  and  saved  the 
sport  itself.  The  same  Government  passed  the 
Girls'  Protection  Act.  It  al.so  brought  into  being 
the  Act  which  ensures  pensions  to  \)00t  invalids 
who  are  incanaritated  from  earning  their  own  living. 
The  Pure  Foods  Act  stands  to  its  credit,  as  does 
.dso  the  .\ct  which  provides  for  the  curative  treat- 
ment of  inebriates.  It  was  also  resjxynsible  for  such 
.Acts  as  the  Prisoners'  Detention  .Act,  which  has 
lieen  a  most  effective  weapon  in  ridding  the  streets 
of  undesirables;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  passed 
the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  which  is  mainly  instru- 
ment.d    in    preventing   sweating   in   clothing   trades. 


Industrial 
.Matters. 


The  question  as  to  whether  indus- 
trial matters  are  to  be  decided  by 
Commonwealth  tribunals  in.stead  of 
State  is  likely  to  be  brought  pro- 
•ninently  before  the  pe<3ple  by  two  things.  First, 
Mr.  Hughes  has  introduced  into  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives a  Bill  providing  for  a  reference  to 
the  people  by  referendum  of  the  question  of  full 
industrial  powers  being  conferred  upon  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament.  The  exact  verbiage  is: — The 
electors  are  to  l>e  asked  to  grant  to  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  power  to  legislate  with  respect 
to  "  Industirial  matters,  including  em])loyment,  and 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  also 
including  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes."  The  second  thing  is  the  judgment 
that  was  given  during  the  month  by  the  High  Court 
upon  the  (juestion  of  a  common  rule  being  applied 
to  a  judgment  of  the  .Arbitration  Court  for  the 
whole  of  the  Commonwealth.  Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Justice  Higgins,  as  President  of  the  Commonwealth 
Court  of  CVinciliation  and  Arbitration,  was  asked 
to  declare  his  amended  award  in  relation  to  the 
lxx)t-making  industry  to  be  a  common  rule  for  the 
trade  throughout  Australia.  Objection  was  in- 
stantly rai.sed  on  Ix-half  of  35  manufacturers. 
The.se  manufacturers  represented  trades  in  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 
The  award  given  hv  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  had  a 
purelv  local  ai)[)lication,  and  upon  the  effort  Wing 
made  to  get  the  terms  of  the  amendment  applied 
to  the  Commonwealth,  these  manufactuirers  natu- 
rally objected.  The  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
High  Court  is  that  the  tx)mmon  rule,  if  declared, 
would  lie  unconstitutional.  It  must  lie  understood 
that  there  was  no  question  of  dispute  among  the 
trades  in  all  the  States.  It  was  a  partial  Victorian 
trouble.  In  most  of  the  cases  concerned  there 
was  no  cause  for  complaint,  no  disjiute  l)etween 
employer  ami  employees.  There  was  no  wide- 
spread di.soonient.  Also,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  ai)|)eal  no  rea- 
son for  making  ap|)!ication  on  account  of  harsh 
conditions.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  award  made 
by  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  has  been  voluntarily 
adopted,  even  by  firms  that  had  no  dispute.  In 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and  South 
.Australia  the  employers  agreed  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  get  the  award  adopted  by  the  various  States 
Wages  Boards,  so  as  to  give  it  legal  effwt.  But 
the  aim  of  the  Lalxiur  Partv  is  to  get  local  awards 
made  jeneiral.  Of  cour.se,  on  the  f.ace  of  it,  there 
is  not  much  to  \te  said  against  it.  Conditions  of 
living  are  not  likely  to  be  very  different  in  the 
various  .States,  and  for  the  sake  of  general  business 
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it  is  desirable  that  conditions  should  be  somewhat 
uniform.  But  one  disadvantage  about  the  general 
application  of  an  award  at  this  particular  stage  is 
that  it  is  made  binding  upon  all  jjarties  in  a  dispute 
whetlier  tliey  appear  in  court  or  not.  It  may  be 
that  only  two  or  three  firms  may  liave  industrial 
difficulties,  but  if  such  a  rule  hn  applied  it  will 
apply  to  them  all,  no  matter  how  .satisfactory  their 
conditions  may  Ix?.  Thi.s  of  course  is  an  argument 
.igainst  the  Commonwealth  rule  being  applied.  It 
seems  an  ab.surd  and  superfluous  thing.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  lie  said  that  worth_v  employers 
obser\iiig  proper  conditions  of  work  and  proper 
wages  ni-ed  not  fear  any  Commonwealth  decision 
or  common  rule. 

Tt  was  only  to  lie  exi)ected  that  the 
A  Common  de<^ision  of  the  High  Court  should 
Sense  Judgment,  g^,  .,^  j^  ^jj^  ^hen  the  battle  was 
going  on  for  the  Constitution  in 
pre- Federation  days,  it  was  continually  emphasised 
that  Federal  intervention  was  to  be  sought  only 
when  an  industrial  di.s()ute  had  extended  beyond 
the  border  of  a  State,  it  lieing  recognised  that  each 
State  should  have  full  jiower  and  an  inherent  right 
to  make  any  law  that  affected  industrialism  within 
its  own  borders.  The  Con.stitution  is  very  clear 
upon  the  power  granted  to  the  Federal  authorities 
with  regard  to  industrial  matters:  "Conciliation 
and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  one  State,  come  within  its  .scope."  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins  himself  before  Federation  was  clear  upon 
the  point  that  the  Federal  Parliament  should  have 
freedom  to  legislate  for  "  federal  purpo.ses  when 
the  dispute  is  federal."  The  late  Mr.  Kingston, 
who  was  an  authority  on  these  matters,  laid  it  down 
very  clearly  with  regard  to  the  matter  that  the 
Federation  could  intervene  only  when  the  dispute 
extended  lieyond  State  boundaries.  This  position 
was  accepted  by  the  electors  at  the  incejition  of 
Federation.  The  appeal  to  the  High  Court,  there- 
fore, upon  this  point,  seemed  at  the  time  to  be 
.superfluous,  and  the  Court  has  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  what  was  its  apparent  terms,  and  cer- 
tainly was  the  mind  of  the  framers. 

Up  to  the  pre.sent  time  the  States 
Federation  or  Wages  Boards  have  proved  ex- 
St«te  Control.  tremely  satisfactory.  Victoria  led 
the  way,  and  courts  have  now  been 
established  in  the  Australian  States.  Tasmania  is 
the  only  one  which  has  no  Wages  Board,  but  that 
is  a  deficiency  which  w-ill  doubtless  shortly  be 
remedied.  Under  a  common  rule  the  Federal 
authorities  would  of  course  in  a  little  time  assume 
supreme  power.  A  dispute  occurring  in  Queensland 
owing  to  some  local  conditions,  it  would  be  possible 
to  apply  the  common  rule  to  the  other  States,  even 
though  there  might  l)e  no  difficulty   in   them.      Of 


course  if  the  Constitution  lie  amended,  it  does^  not 
say  that  every  loc;U  award  would  l)e  made  a. Com- 
monwealth award.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  un- 
likely that  such  legislation  w(nilil  remain  inoperative 
upon  the  statute  Ixx^k.  It  is  of  cour.se  to  l)e  pre- 
sumed that  in  the  making  of  a  common  awa.nl,  dis- 
parity of  conditions  would  enter  into  consideration. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  lie  said  in 
favour  of  .-Vustralian  as  opposed  to  local  conditions. 

Cnless     LilK-ralism     wishes     to     be 
Liberalism         caught  napping  at  the  next  election 

iind    Its  I  1       n 

opportunities,  it  must  organise  immediately  and 
fully,  ihe  Lalwur  Party  is  really 
carrying  on  a  huge  education  .scheme,  while  so  far 
I.ilH-ralism  has  allowed  the  time  since  the  election 
to  go  by,  little  Ix-ing  done  to  perpetuate  its  prin- 
cipk'S.  '  In  South  Australia  a  movement  has  been 
consummated  for  amalgain.iting  three  political  par- 
ties in  one.  The  uniting  three  are  the  Farmers  .ind 
Producers'  Political  Union,  the  Australasian  .\a- 
tional  League,  and  the  Liberal  and  Democr.atic 
Union.  As  a  result  of  a  conference  held  during 
the  month,  at  which  eight  delegates  from  each  of 
the  organisations  were  present,  the  terms  of  amalga- 
mation and  a  common  platform  were  di.scussed.  In 
each  case  the  conditions  of  union  and  a  common 
platform  were  ratifned  by  conferences  of  each  of 
the  organisations.  The  new  organisation  is  called 
the  Liberal  Union,  and  Senator  Vardon  is  the  presi- 
dent. This  is  an  exam])le  which  must  be  followed 
in  each  of  the  States  if  Lil)eralism  is  to  preserve  its 
existence  as  such,  and  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  handful  of  Independencies.  The  Laliour 
Party  holds  power  to-d.iy  because  of  the  unity 
existing  in  its  ranks.  It  treats  all  electors  who  do 
not  .support  its  platform  as  jiolitical  outcasts,  and 
arrogates  to  itself  the  credit  of  passing  every  mea- 
sure that  .stands  for  reform,  even  though  the 
Lil>erals  initiated  it.  The  point  at  which  the 
Literal  Union  draws  the  line  is  the  extreme  .social- 
ism of  the  T,abour  Party's  objective.  According  to 
Mr.  Vardon,  Liberal  Union  will  "  present  a  plat- 
form sufficientlv  broad  to  all  parties  who  are  opposed 
to  the  LalxHir  Caucus  and  its  socialistic  aims." 

_.     „    ^  ,  The   platform   of  the   Partv   is    as 

The  Party's        ,   ,,' 
Platform.  follows -- 

CONSTITUTIONAL. 

1.  ^laintenaiice  of   Ix'jjishitive   Council. 

2.  (a)  Hroadcniiit;  the  francliisc  of  the  Ix"i;islative 
Council  to  liOiiS(>lioUl  suffrage  (single  vote),  with  le-ar- 
rangenient  of  Legislative  (."ouneil  districtxS  or  effec- 
tive voting. 

(h)  House  of  Asseml)ly,  single  electorates  or  effective 
voting. 

DEVELOPMENTAL. 

.1  .Judicious  scheme  of  a.ssiste<l  immigration,  with 
consideration    for   local    lahour   corulitions. 

4.    Opening  un(Kcnpie<l  Crown  lands  for  settlement. 

.">.  Uepurcliaso  of  lan<l  for  purposes  of  closer  settle- 
ment, compulsorily  if  nece.s.sar.v ;  but  subject  to  fair 
conditions. 
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6.    Construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works 
necessary   tn  proniot*'   rural   pr<xhiction. 

7.  Maintenance  of  present  cUucation  system,  with 
increase  of  facilities  for  secondary  and  technical  in- 
struction. 

8.  Extension  of  Apriculturai  department  for  re- 
search, experiment  and  etlucation,  and  to  afford  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  rural 
industry. 

y.  Hetention  of  present  option  of  applicants  for 
land  to  secure  freehold  and  lea.sehold  tenure. 

10.  Encoura<^enient  of  private  enterprise,  and  op- 
position to  extreme  socialism. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

11.  .Maintenance  of  tli<'  public  service  on  lines  cal- 
culate<l  to  uphold  its  status  and  preserve  its  effi- 
ciency. 

12.  Present  methods  of  taxation  to  be  adjusted 
with  due  regard  to  Federal  imposts. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

13.  (a)  Mainteivance  of  State  control  of  industrial 
matters. 

(b)  Judicious  extensiim   of  wages  boaixls. 

(c)  Abolition  of  sweating. 

(d)  Encouragenient  of  voluntary  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 


New  Licensing 
Legislation  In 
New  Zealand. 


'I'liL-  uii.sntisfnctory  condition  of  the 
licen.sing  Inw  in  New  Zealand  has 
cau.sfd  jm'ogressive  minds  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  anxious  thought, 
and  an  effort  Iws  been  made  several  tinie.s  to  get 
the  law  amended.  There  are  .several  things  that  are 
needed  to  amend  the  present  law  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  shall  be  a  really  satisfactory  and  truly  demo- 
cratic measure.  Amongst  the  most  urgent  things 
required  are — simple  majority  vote,  Dominion  Op- 
tion in  addition  to  I.(x-al  Option,  abolition  of 
lockers  in  No-licenso  districts,  removal  of  breweries 
from  the  proximity  of  No-license  districts,  and  im- 
prisonment instead  of  fin<>  for  slv-grog  selling.  To 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  ti-mpcrance  folks,  the 
Government  has  introduced  a  Mill  which  makes  pro- 
vision for  most  important  <hangcs.  It  may  not  give 
the  Temperance  Party  all  it  wants,  but  it  is  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  old  voting  paper 
containing  Continuance,  Reduction  and  No-license 
will  lie  abolished,  and  national  and  local  issues  will 
dejM'nd  on  the  same  votes.  The  voting  paper  pro- 
posed is  as  follows: — "(i)  I  vote  against  National 
Prohibition.  This  vote  will  also  count  against  local 
No-lic(^n.se.  (2)  I  vote  for  National  Prohibition. 
This  vote  will  also  c/>unt  for  local  .\i)-licensu." 
Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  will 
carry  National  Prohibition,  or  in  districts 
No-iicense.  If  National  Prohibition  is  carried 
the  licenses  will  continue  for  four  years  in 
order  that  the  State  may  make  arrangements 
to  meet  the  change  involved  in  the  country's 
finances.  If  No-liren.se  is  carried  in  any  district  it 
will  come  into  oix'r.ition  in  twelve  months  after  the 
IKjll.     The  Reduction  issue  is  eliminated  altogether. 


Provision  is  also  made  for  the  aboli- 
A  Compre-  tion  of  Ixrttle  licenses,  and  also 
henslve  Scheme,  the  objtxtionable  feature  of 
the  old  Bill  which  provided  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  electors  should  go  to  the  poll 
in  order  to  make  it  effective.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  alx)lition  of  Iwirmaids  in  licensing  districts. 
In  .iddition  to  this  there  is  a  provision  that  unless 
liquor  taken  into  the  No-license  district  is  intended 
to  he  consumed  in  the  house  to  which  it  is  brought, 
it  will  lie  an  offence  to  have  it.  Pareats  as  well 
as  children  are  protwled  in  the  provision  to  make  it 
an  offence  to  serve  liquor  to  a  person  under  21  years 
of  age.  The  King  Country,  the  prohibited  airea  for 
the  protection  of  Maoris,  is  to  remain  a  No-license 
district  without  a  poll.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Rill  will  go  through. 

New    Zealand    is   also   taking    very 
Gamlnii  strong   action   with   regard   to   gam- 

Legislation.  i„g  q^he  Government  has  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  intends  to  make  the  bookmaker  a  thing 
or  a  person  of  the  past,  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  totalisator  permits  by  34.  Up  till  now  128 
totalisator  permits  are  granted  yearly  to  242  days' 
racing.  The  Bill  makes  provision  for  190  racing 
days,  with  100  permits.  Trotting  clubs  are  to 
ha\e  permits  reduced  from  28  to  22.  Per- 
sons acting  as  bookmaktffs  are  liable  to  a 
fine  of  ^100  or  3  months'  imprisonment,  and  any 
person  w.igering  with  a  bookmaker  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  ;^5o.  Per.sons  loitering  in  any  public  place 
for  the  purpose  of  betting  w'ill  also  be  liable  to 
heavy  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  the  police  will  have 
power  to  airrest  on  suspicion,  without  warrant.  For- 
merly racing  and  trotting  conferences  apportioned 
totalisator  permits,  but  under  the  Bill  a  special  com- 
mission of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government,  will  receive  applications  and  allocate 
permits,  the  Minister  retaining  the  power  of  veto 
which  he  at  present  7>osse,s.ses. 

The  Pjess  Cable  subsidy  which  we 

Press  Cable       spoke    of    la.st    month    has    iK-come 

Subsidy.  r<ality,  and  from  the  ist  of  October 

List  tiie  subsidy  is  to  be  paid.  The 
conditions  were  such  that  none  of  the  existing  com- 
panies could  pos.sibly  hope  to  aimply  with  them. 
Indeed  they  were  drawn  so  as  to  suit  the  "Indepen- 
dent "  service,  and,  consequently,  only  one  ai>i)lica- 
tion  was  received  for  the  subsidy,  and  that  was  from 
this  particular  service.  The  Ministry  aa-epted  the 
offer,  and  the  subsidy  will  run  for  three  years  in 
amounts  of  /^25oo.  ;^2ooo  and  ^1500  resiiectively. 
While  everything  is  to  lie  said  in  favour  of  a  much 
freer  traffic  of  |)ublic  news  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  worM,  anfl  there  is  every  reason  why  the  pre- 
.sent  combine  sHould  !>'  broken  up,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  present   form  it   will  simply  amount   to 
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a  subsidy  to  Latwur  pajiers  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  woulil  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  the  effect  had  Ix^vu  produced  in  another  way. 
One  way  in  wtiicii  i\\c  worlc  could  have  been  done 
was  to  follow  the  Canadian  plan  of  offering  a  sub- 
sidy for  a  special  auxiliairy  service.  It  is  quite  true 
this  would  not  havi-  covered  all  the  necessities  of 
the  cas».',  but  it  would  have  \'ery  largely  sufficed, 
and  j)ending  completer  and  more  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  the  press  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth l)eing  |ilaced  in  inde[)endent  hands,  it  would 
have  freed  tlie  Government  from  the  very  obviously 
sustained  charge  of  using  Government  funds  to  sub- 
sidise party  newspapers. 

Ot    cour,se    it    may    be    sim[)ly    said 
Spoils  to  the      that   it  is  a  case  of  spoils  for  the 
Victors,  victors,    but    a    most    unwi.se   deter- 

mination is  being  made  with  regard 
to  some  Labour  papers  which  are  receiving  a  large 
share  of  Government  .nlverti.sements.  One  of  these 
in  particular  has  an  excc-edingly  limited  and  unde- 
sirable circulation  tor  the  puri)Oses  of  the  adver- 
tisements, but  it  is  receiving  a  large  share, of  them. 
The  inappropriatetwss  of  the  medium  is  so  apparent 
tha.t  the  transaction  has  all  the  appearance  of  politi- 
cal jobliery  alx)ut  it  ;  and  it  is  things  like  these  that 
disillusion  the  average  elector  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  party  which  made  such  a  song  of  its  preten- 
sions to  political  purity. 

Evi.-r\one  must  rejoice  at  the  growth 
Labour  of  cooperative  feeling  with  regard 

Eililcs.  jg  unions,    which   make   it   possible 

for  men  to  unite  in  common  causes 
for  the  general  good.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
any  sane  man  can  sneer  at  unions.  The  spirit  of 
co-operation  is  abroad.  The  legislation  of  to-day 
recognises  their  excellence  and  necessity  and  im- 
portance ;  but  when  the  spirit  of  unionism  develops, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  intimate  lately,  into  an 
utter  contempt  and  d'-preciation  of  non-unionists. 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  In  connection  with  the  South 
Au.stralian  difficulty,  concerning  the  now  notorious 
Ganger  Thomson  case,  the  official  organiser  of  the 
United  Lal)Ourers'  Union  'spoke  the  other  day  of 
the  way  in  which  he  thought  a  non-unionist  should 
be  treated  by  those  who  belong  to  unions. 

"  If  a  non-unionist  i.i  wheeling  a  truck,"  said  Mr. 
Dale,  "put  .saiul  <iii  liis  wheels:  if  he  asks  yon  for  a 
light,  strike  a  niatcli,  l)low  it  out.  and  put  the  Ij<jx 
back  in  your  pocket.  Never  speak  to  liim.  Jf  you  are 
shouting  in  a  pub.,  leave  hini  out;  if  lie  is  sliouting, 
leave  yourself  out.  Don't  insult  him  or  hurt  him,  for 
that  will  only  arouse  syinpatliy  for  him.  but  if  anyone 
else  is  puncliinn  liis  head,  don't  try  to  stop  them.  I 
know  a  lot  of  you  would  like  to  throw  all  non-union- 
ists into  the  Murray.  Iiiit  don't  do  that.  .Still,  if  you 
see  one  drowiuufj.  <i()n't  go  to  help  him." 

The  wickedness  of  an  utterance  like  this  seems 
all  the  greater  when  it  is  rememfx-red  that  this 
broad-minded  person   is  one  of   the  meml^rs  of   a 


Ho.ird  which  is  to  try  Ganger  Thomson.  An  utter- 
ance like  this  ought  to  dis(|ualify  the  speaker  from 
giving  anvthing  m  the  shape  of  a  judicial  decision. 

t)ne  of  our   national   games   in   the 
Gambllag  shape   of    football    is    in    imminent 

and  Sport.  clanger  of  Ijeing  spoiled.  For  a 
long  time  there  has  been  on  the 
part  of  observant  spwtators  indications  that  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  attra<:tive  games  between 
some  of  the  best  reputed  clubs  have  Ijeen  corrupt. 
This  season  has  sufficed  to  bring  the  truth  of  the 
matter  out.  Cases  of  bribery  in  Victoria  having 
l)een  reported  to  the  officials,  the  cases  were  inves- 
tigated, with  the  result  that  several  of  the  mo.st 
]irominent  players  have  been  found  guilty  of  accept- 
ing bribes.  Of  course  if  that  element  enters  into 
the  game  it  is  only  a  little  time  before  ruin  comes. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  bicycle  racing  was 
relegated  to  the  limlx)  of  impossibilities  on  account 
of  the  happenings  connected  with  the  last  memor- 
able Austral  meeting,  when  it  became  a  difficulty 
for  the  man  who  won  to  reach  the  winning  post  first 
on  account  of  each  man  doing  his  best  to  remain 
behind.  This  was  made  possible  through  the 
"  crook  "  operations  of  one  of  the  greatest  gaml.-lers 
that  Australia  has  known.  Now  the  attempt 
is  Ix'ing  made  to  kill  football  in  the  same  fashion. 
It  is  of  course  the  gambling  .spirit  which  is  to 
blame,  and  the  bribery  simply  means  that  there  is 
heavy  tetting  going  on  on  the  games.  If  some  of 
the  best  players  are  paid  to  lose  a  match,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  someone  has  a  heavy  interest  in  it. 
The  cases  which  have  been  brought  liefore  the 
officials  have  all  been  severely  dealt  with,  and 
it  is  likely  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the  practices. 
Several  of  the  men  have  been  disqualified  either  for 
a  term  of  vears  f>r  for  life. 

It    will    be   a   cruel   thing     if     this 
The  Siayer        sport,    which    so    clo.sely     interests 
of  Sport.  j,yj,[^   ^    large   section   of    the  com- 

munity, is  spoilt  by  the  professional 
gambler.  It,  cricket  and  tennis  are  about  the 
only  athletic  games  which  are  left  to  us  untainted. 
Into  f<x>t  running  and  other  athletics  the  gambling 
spirit  has  entered  luitil  they  are  killed  as  .sport,  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  professionalism  lies  over  them. 
There  is  probably  no  game  that  absorbs  the  inte- 
rest of  so  many  sport-loving  people  in  Australia  as 
football.  Indeed,  some  sections  of  the  commtmity 
imagine  that  we  are  likely  to  be  riui  away  with  by 
the  sport,  and  to  he  turned  into  a  "nation  of  bar- 
rackers,"  that  the  tendency  of  Australi.ins  is  to  idly 
sit  and  watch  and  howl  rather  than  take  an  active 
Dart  in  athletics  themselves.  However,  be  that  as 
it  mav,  it  is  a  national  game,  and  has  offered  legi- 
timate pleasure  to  thousands  of  people.  But  all 
this  is  likely  to  l)e  spoiled  if  the  gambling  spirit 
enters  in.     The  moment  the  crowd  realises  that  the 
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g:ime  is  not  to  Ixj  played  for  the  game's  .sake,  that 
moment  interest  in  it  ends.  The  community  has 
t)een  working  very  hard  in  order  to  keep  gambling 
out  of  all  national  games,  and  to  purify  sport,  and 
it  had  almost  seemed  as  though  we  had  largely  suc- 
ceeded. The  hydra-headed  mon.ster,  however,  is 
rearing  its  head  again,  and  is  doing  its  deadly 
work.  Public  opinion  will  once  more  have  to  grip 
the  evil  and  deal  with  it  drastically.  From  horse- 
racing  to  football  the  field  of  sport  is  lieing  con- 
taminated by  the  gambling  mania.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  for  any  communitv  when  any  section  of  it 
exploits  the  pleasures  of  the  people  for  material 
gain. 

Things  are  exceedingly  lively  in 
West  Australia.  The  choice  of  a 
new  Premier,  Mr.  Frank  Wilson, 
in  place  of  Sir  Newton  Moore,  who 
was  compelled  to  resign  througli  ill-health,  has  not 
])roved  acccjitable  to  a  good  many  in  the  House, 
and  some  rather  severe  charges  of  land  jobbery 
are  \mng  made  against  the  present  Ministry.  It 
has  fieen  freely  as.serted  that  land  has  been  made 
over  to  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  it,  and  that 
facilities  are  given  to  undeserving  persons  to  get 
land  while  deserving  cases  are  passed  over.  The 
matter  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
shortly  before  the  vote  of  confidence  was  carried 
by  one  vote,  a  disgraceful  incident  took  place.  Mr. 
Heitmann,  one  of  the  Labour  meml>ers,  who  made 
a  remark  for  which  he  was  called  to  order  bv  the 


West  Australian 
Politics. 


N.Z.  Electrical 
Scheme. 


Chairman,  refused  to  apologise,  and  was  ordered 
out  of  the  Hou.se.  He  dec~Iined  to  go,  and  assaulted 
the  Sergeant-at-arms  when  he  proceeded  to  remove 
him. 

Xew  Zealantl  has  in  hand  a  huge 
scheme  to  supply  electric  power  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes  from  her 
great  lakes  and  rivers,  power  for 
factories  and  railways  and  al.so  for  lighting  |)ur- 
])Oses.  It  is  proiX)sed  to  establish  several  centres, 
and  to  spend  ;£2, 000,000  and  four  years  in  money 
and  time  to  accomplish  the  work.  Under  the 
scheme  the  Dominion  will  be  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tricts, and  each  will  possess  a  developing  plant.  The 
.scheme  is  a  .splendid  one.  In  it  New  Zealand  is 
U-ading  the  way  in  .\vistr.ilasia,  as  she  has  done  in 
sfi  many  things. 

Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Friend  Hen- 
Arrival  of  derson  has  arrived  in  Australia  as 
Notables.  naval     advi.ser    to     the      Common- 

we.ilth,  and  will  take  up  his  duties 
immedi.ilely.  It  is  Admiral  Henderson's  intention 
to  at  once  proceetl  to  Port  Darwin  and  commence 
a  tour  of  ins])ection  along  the  Fast  t\>ast  of  .-Vustra- 
lia,  gradually  making  his  way  West,  .■\nother  item 
of  interest  during  the  month  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  s(]uadron.  It  i)Ut  in  at  Sydney  and  Mel- 
l»urne,  leaving  Mellxiurne  on  tlie  nth  tXnober. 
Celebrations  were  hearty  and  all  that  could  lie  de- 
sired. 


Flashlight  picture  of  a  Lioness  when  approaching  her  kill. 


Flashlight  photograph  of  a  Lion  and  a  dead   Zebra. 

REMARKABLE   PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WILD   GAME   IN   AFRICA. 

(Reprodiutd  by  courtesy  of  Mr.   William  Heincmaiin  from  "  Camera  Aihenturcs  in  the  African  Wihis,"  by  Mr.  Viigmore.) 
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LONDON,  September  ist,  igio. 
It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  King 
lAlward  was  unable  during  his 
brief  reign  to  visit  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  had  visited 
the  Republic  before  it  had  grown  up  and  when  he 
was  no  more  than  a  bo)-.  His  successor,  who  has 
circumnavigated  the  world  and  visited  every  country 
under  the  flag,  lias  not  yet  made  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West.  Nothing 
of  course  can  be  said  before  the  Coronation,  but 
after  George  the  Fifth  is  a  crowned  King  the  first 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  United  States.  The  Indomitable  could 
take  him  to  New  York  in  five  days.  Says  Mr.  Milne 
in  the  Fortnightiy  Reiicw :  "  Ainericans  ask,  too, 
about  King  George,  and  declare,  '  Well,  if  he'll  only 
come  to  America,  he  and  his  Queen,  we'll  give  them 
the  time  of  their  lives.'  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt." 

After  a  prolonged  silence,  main- 
tained since  November,  1908.  the 
date  of  the  Z)ai7y  Telegraph  inter- 
view, the  Kaiser  broke  out  at 
Konigsberg  last  month  in  one  of  those  orations 
which  he  better  than  any  living  man  knows  how 
to  make.  Mr.  Roosevelt  alone  rivals  him  as  orator 
of  the  universe,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  commoni)lace 
compared  with  William  of  Germany.  \\'ho,  for 
instance,  but  he  could  have  had  the  nerve  to 
declare,  as  he  did  at  Konigsberg  : — "  My  crown 
was  conferred  upon  me  by  the  grace  of  God  alone, 
and  not  by  Parliaments,  meetings  of  the  people,  or 
popular  decisions.  .  .  .  Looking  upon  myself  as  the 
instrument  of  the  Lord,  and  regardless  of  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  hour,  I  shall  go  on  my  way."  Here  we 
have  the  true  assertion  aiid  the  dangerous  inference. 
He  is  quite  right  in  asserting  that  he  is  the  instrument 


The  Kaiser 

as 

Divine  Instrument. 


of  tlie  Lord — we  are  all  junior  partners  of  (iod 
Almighty ;  and  was  not  the  Assyrian  declared  by 
the  old  proi)hets  to  be  "  the  rod  of  His  anger"? — 
but  why  on  that  account  must  this  particular  instru- 
ment pride  himself  on  disregarding  the  views  and 
opinions  of  others  who  are  equally  with  himself 
instruments  of  the  Lord,  and  who,  moreover,  are  the 
means  used  by  the  grace  of  God  to  place  him  where 
he  is  and  to  keep  him  there?  That  is  always  the 
trouble  with  self-conscious  instruments.  They  are  so 
certain  of  their  own  mission,  they  almost  always  try, 
to  use  the  profane  American  expression,  to  "  get  up  a 
corner  in  God  "  for  their  one  exclusive  benefit.  It  is 
not  enough  for  them  to  be  (Jod's  man.  Hach  of  them 
must  be  God's  right-hand  man. 

Another  most  characteristic  over- 
"  ^Al^n"""''       statement  of  the  Kaiser's  was  his 

declaration  : 
"  Upon  our  armaments  alone  does  our  peace  rest." 
There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  this  is  true. 
The  German  army  and  the  British  navy  cannot  he 
weakened  without  danger  to  the  general  stability  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  the 
best  of  things — even  of  armaments.  It  is  the  relative, 
not  the  positive,  strength  of  armaments  on  which 
peace  depends.  And  almost  all  the  unrest  of  Europe 
of  recent  years  has  arisen  from  the  deliberate  deter- 
mination of  the  Kaiser  and  his  people  to  alter  the 
stat7is  quo  of  naval  strength  to  liritain's  disadvantage, 
but  to  the  profit  of  Germany.  The  Germans,  of 
course,  are  free  to  build  as  many  ships  as  they  please, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  build  just  twice  as  many 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Hence  the  Kaiser's 
aphorism  : 

"  Upon  our  armaments  alone  does  our  peace  rest," 
may  be  capped  by  another  : 

"  Upon  German  increase  of  naval  armaments  alone 
does  the  unrest  of  Europe  exist." 
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The  Kaiser  devoted  no  small  por- 

A  Curious  Text      tion  of  his  semi-pontifical    allocu- 
for  an  _,...,  ,. 

Imperial  Sermon.    t'O"  at  Konigsherg  to  a  dissertation 

upon  the  domestic  duties  of 
women.  After  pronouncing  a  eulogy  upon  Queen 
Louise,  he  asked  : — 

And  what  sh.iU  our  women  lenrn  from  the  Queen  ?  They  mu5t 
le.irn  that  ihe  principal  task  of  the  German  woman  docs  not  lie 
in  attending  puhlic  meetings  and  belonging  lo  societies  in  the 
attainment  of  supposed  rights  in  which  women  can  emulate  men, 
but  in  the  quiet  work  of  the  home  ami  in  the  family. 

This  may  be  true  or  it  may  not — part  of  it  is  mere 
truism — but  was  there  ever  an  unluckier  e.xample 
adduced  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  essentially 
domestic  rbk  of  women  ?  Queen  Louise  lives  jn  his- 
tory not  as  a  hausfiau  but  as  a  great  patriotic  states- 
woman.  She  was  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  Germany. 
The  Kaiser  himself  in  this  very  oration  signals  her 
out  for  high  praise,  not  because  she  was  a  good  house- 
wife, but  because  she  achieved  great  and  memorable 
results  by  her  political  activity.     He  tells  us  that — 

By  her  example,  by  her  letters,  by  her  exhortations,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  trained  her  children  she  slmwed  the 
people  the  way  in  which  it  might  again  become  strong.  .She 
pointed  to  the  return  to  religion,  and  thereby  lo  the  return  to 
self-knowledge  and  self-confidence.  .She  roused  the  people  to 
the  idea  that  they  should  flock  around  the  King,  and  win  back 
freedom.  .  .  .  She  marched  in  spirit  before  the  banners  and 
roused  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  so  that  the  great  work  was 
accomplished. 

The  most  insatiable  Suffragette  never  devotes  so 
much  time  to  going  to  meetings  or  forming  associa- 
tions as  Queen  Louise  devoted  to  rallying  the 
despairing  heart  of  the  German  people.  For  this 
the  Kaiser  honours  her  as  "  a  noble  martyr,"  and 
"the  Good  Genius  of  Prussia."  When  next  he 
preaches  an  anti-suffrage  sermon  the  Kaiser  would 
do  well  to  choose  an  apter  text. 

Some    practical    joker    circulated 

The  Kaiser         last  month  the  amazing  story  that 
and  the  ,        ,,    .  ,  .  , 

Nobel  Peace  Prize,    t'le    Kaiser    was    to   receive    the 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  this  year.  The 
award  was  justified  on  two  grounds  :  (i)  the  Kaiser 
had  never  made  war  in  Europe,  and  (2)  he  had  pre- 
vented war  in  Europe  by  threatening  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia  if  she  raised  a  finger  to  defend  the  Treaty 
of  P>crlin  against  Austrian  aggression.  The  Kaiser 
no  doubt  deserves  the  Nobel  Prize  as  pins  deserved 
the  eulogy  of  the  schoolboy  essayist  who  said  "  pins 
are  useful  things,  they  have  saved  many  lives." 
"How  have  pins  saved  so  many  lives?"  asked  his 
teacher.  "  By  people  not  swallowing  them,"  was  the 
ingenious  reply.  But  the  logic  of  the  schoolboy  would 
hiirdly  carry  much  wi-ight  at  Christiania. 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  a  very  short 
Mr.  Roosevelt  period  of  comparative  repose,  is 
the  Warpath.       o"    the  .warpath,    promising    his 

opponents  all  the  fight  they  want. 
As  Mr.  Chamlierlain  was  to  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Tariff 
Reform  campaign  so  is  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Mr.  Taft. 
The  Insurgents  all  swear  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the 
Protectionists  swore  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  just 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  refused  to  break  with  Mr.  Bal- 
four, so  Mr.  Roosevelt  prosecutes  his  campaign 
against  crooks  in  politics  by  protestations  of  undying 
friendship  for  the  President  who,  according  to  the 
Insurgents,  is  the  patron  and  shield  of  the  Ballingers 
and  other  Corporation  men  against  whom  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  su[)poscd  to  go  a-gunning.  The  situation  in 
New  York  State  is  very  interesting.  The  strategy  of 
the  Bosses  against  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  fighting  is 
subtle  and  characteristic.  If  they  cannot  keep  him 
out  of  the  leading  place  in  the  Convention  they  intend 
to  nominate  him  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  the 
Slate  with  carte  blanche  to  carry  out  his  own  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  wish  to  be  Governoi 
again  after  having  been  President.  If  he  stood  and 
were  defeated  it  would  be  a  disastrous  set-back  ;  and 
as  the  Bosses  who  nominated  him  would  work 
secretly  to  secure  his  defeat,  the  risks  of  rejection 
would  not  be  small. 

The    fight  will  test  what    there  is 

Hugh  Price  Hughes   '"   '^'/;  l^oosevelt.     Shooting  lions 
Redivivus.  in  Ahican  jungles  was  child's  play 

to  dishing  Bosses  in  .American 
conventions.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  splendid  champion 
ill  a  winning  fight.  We  have  yet  to  see  how  he 
will  comport  himself  when  he  is  in  a  tight  place. 
In  the  past  his  relations  with  Mr.  Harriman  suggest 
a  certain  quality  in  him  of  slimness  which  the 
pending  camijaign  may  bring  into  great  prominence. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  many  respects  resembles  in  character 
and  in  oratory  the  late  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  Both 
had  the  platfoim  gift  of  enunciating  sonorous  plati- 
tudes and  ancient  truisms  as  if  they  were  the  latest 
coinage  fresh  from  the  mint  of  omniscience.  Both 
were  given  to  believe  that  the  immediate  issue  in 
which  they  happened  to  find  themselves  engaged 
was  the  most  important  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  man 
between  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  battle  of 
.Armageddon.  Both  were  magnetic  jnen,  full  ol 
untiring  energy,  and  both  were  magnificent  leaders  in 
a  winning  fight.  But  when  it  came  to  a  stiff  place  or 
a  warm  corner,  when  defeat  threatened,  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  was — well,  not  so  good  as  when  he  was 
shouting   with  the   largest  crowd.      .And    I    have    an 
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uneasy  suspicion  that  before  this  fight  is  over  the 
Insurgents  may  discover  that  in  this  respect  also  Mr. 
Roosevelt  resembles  .\Ir.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

Our  Tariff  Reformers  are  always 

The  Revolt  assuring   us  that  to  put  taxes    on 

again.'it  ,,.,,,-,  , 

High  Prices.        food  will  make  it  cheaper  ratlier 

than  dearer.  The  assertion  is  an 
impudent  lie  on  the  face  of  it.  But  lies  have  a  certain 
currency  with  fools,  and  it  is  useful  that  this  parti- 
cular falsehood  should  receive  conclusive  refutation 
at  the  present  moment  by  the  action  taken  in  all 
Protectionist  countries  by  the  sufferers  from  high 
prices.  Everywhere  the  consumer  is  crying  out  that 
he  has  to  pay  more  for  his  food,  and  everywhere  he 
makes  his  first  attempt  to  gain  relief  by  attacking 
the  taxes  on  imported  food.  In  America,  in  Ger- 
many, in  France,  and  in  Austria  the  cry  is  "  Down  with 
the  food  taxes  which  force  prices  up."  In  Germany 
the  Socialists  are  carrving  by-election  after  by-election 
on  a  programme  primarily  directed  against  a  tariff 
which  makes  food  dear,  and  in  Austria  the  movement 
has  gained  sufficient  strength  to  compel  the  Govern- 
ment temporarily  to  open  its  frontiers  to  dead 
meat  from  Argentina,  Roumania  and  Servia.  In  the 
United  States  President  Taft  declares  himself  in 
favour  of  a  fresh  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  in  Canada 
Sir  Wilfrid  I.aurier  has  been  declaring  to  the  Free 
Trade  \Vestern  farmers  that  while  Imperial  preference 
must  stand  unaltered  and  unalterable  he  is  a  Free 
Trader  and  will  do  whatever  is  practicable — which  is 
admittedly  not  much — to  approximate  the  Canadian 
tariff  system  to  the  British  ideal. 

Mr.    Herbsrt   Samuel,    addressing 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  his   constituents,  rubbed   into   the 

Our  Trade.         Tariff  Reformers  the  extraordinary 

way  in  which  the  facts  of  our  trade 
since  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  his  Protectionist  cam- 
paign have  confounded  every  prediction  and  every 
assertion  by  which  he  sought  to  recommend  us  to 
hoist  the  white  flag  over  the  citadel  of  Free  Trade.  As 
Sir  Edward  Grey  remarked,  "  If  the  country  had  been 
assured  in  1903  that  in  seven  years'  time  our  tradi 
figures  would  be  what  they  are  this  year  no  one  would 
have  listened  to  Protection  for  a  moment."  Mr. 
Samuel's  summary  of  these  figures  was  very 
effective  : — 

In  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  our  exports  inereascil  by 
no  less  than  j^30,ooo,cx)0.  or  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Tlic  Bankers'  Clearinj;  tlouse,  which 
was  a  very  good  test  of  the  amount  of  business  done  in  the 
country,  dealt  with  jf  700,000.000  worth  more  business  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year  than  last,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  revenue  in  the  Post  Office,  which  was  also  a  good 


gallic  of  Irailc  and  business,  showed  satisfactory  expansion. 
Unemployment  fi;;ures  were  less  by  one-half  today  what  they 
were  tiiis  lime  last  year. 

Parliament    is    up   and    it    is   the 
Rumours  season    for    caiuuiis.      But   there 

about  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  be- 

tho  Conference. 

lieve    that    the    persistent    report 

that  the  Unionist  leaders  are  willing  to  side-track  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  altogether  a  canard.  The 
story,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  more  than 
once,  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  left  just  as 
it  is,  but  whenever  it  differs  from  the  House  of 
Commons  the  ultimate  decision  will  be  left  to  a  joint 
conference  of  etiual  numbers  of  representatives  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  The  parties  will  be  repre- 
sented proportionally  to  their  strength  in  the  House 
of  Commons  so  far  as  the  Commons'  half  of  the 
Conference  is  composed,  but  the  representatives  of 
the  House  of  Lords  will  always  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  parties.  Of  course  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  suit  the  Liberals  admirably,  so  admirably, 
indeed,  that  there  need  not  be  any  express  stipulation 
that  the  Lords  shall  as  a  condition  of  a  settlement 
formally  abjure  their  right  to  meddle  in  finance. 
The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  intact 
their  own  theory  as  to  their  exclusive  right,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  in  any  such  Conference  if  any 
issue  arose  concerning  finance  the  pretensions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  scouted  even  by  the 
Conservative  representatives  of  the  lower  House. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  the  only 
Sir  Edward  Grey  Minister  who  has  said  anything 
the  Conference,      worth   noting    last    month  on    the 

Conference.     Speaking  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Berwick,  he  said — 

he  did  not  know  what  the  result  would  be,  but  goodwill  existcil 
on  each  side.  He  preferred  getting  his  own  way  by  agreement 
to  getting  it  by  lighting,  and  he  thought  there  was  a  general 
public  desire  for  settlement  by  consent.  The  Government 
adhered  to  their  pledge  not  to  continue  in  office  without  either 
scllliug  the  question  of  the  Lords  or  l)ringing  it  10  a  head.  It 
was  amaltcr  of  life  and  death  to  ihe  Liberal  Party  to  end  the 
de.-idlock  between  Lords  and  Commons.  A  grave  rcsponsi- 
bdily  would  rest  on  any  party  which,  when  the  mind  ol  the 
country  was  like  what  it  is  at  present,  had  refused  .an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  to  reach  a  settlement  by  agreement. 

We  are  all  for  trying  to  get  our  own  way  by  negotia- 
tions. But  how  if  we  cannot  get  our  own  way  ?  Why 
then,  in  Mr.  Garvin's  immortal  phrase,  we  shall  be 
able  to  fight  like  fiends  with  a  pure  conscience. 

The   conquest    of  the    air  makes 

Bombs  f^Pi'l    progress.       Last   month  an 

from  the  Blue.      at;roplane     achieved     the    recorii 

height    of    6,600    feet.       At   that 

height  the  machine  is  a  mere  speck  in  the  sky.     The 


Photograph  by\ 


Moisant  and  his  mechanic  making  ready  to  start  from  Tilmanstone 


[London  Xt  '  s  .-/^v 

en  route  from  Paris  to  London. 


Phofo^raffi  hy\  ^  — 

Photograph  taken  from  Mr.  Grahame  White's  Aeroplane,  showing  the  outline  "  Dreadnought  "  on  which 
he  dropped  five  "bombs"  out  of  six  from  a  height  of  i,ooo  ft 
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■  xperiences  of  aviation  meetings  show  that  they  are 
disastrous  for  their  promoters.  To  begin  with,  the 
puhlic  dishkes  paying  i;ale-money  with  no  certainty 
that  they  will  see  a  flight  for  their  money,  and  the 
wind  is  often  most  perverse  in  aviation  weeks.  What 
is  .even  more  serious  is  that  all  high  flights  can 
be  seen  just  as  well  from  outside  the  grounds  as 
from  the  grand  stand,  and  outside  spectators  stand 
less  chance  of  being  killed  by  a  smashed  aero- 
plane. The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grahame 
White  appear  to  show  that  bombs  can  be 
tlropped  with  much  greater  precision  from  an 
aerop'ane  soaring  1,000  feet  above  the  ground  than 
was  believed  to  be  possible.  The  late  Mr.  Rolls 
told  the  Defence  Committee  that  he  did  not  think  he 
could  be  sure  of  hitting  a  twelve-acre  field  with  a 
bomb  from  the  heights.  It  was  a  much  smaller 
target  than  a  twelve-acre  field  that  Mr.  White  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting.  The  whole  art  and  science  of 
bomb-dropping  is  in  its  infancy ;  but  already  suffi- 
cient progress  has  been  achieved  to  indicate  that  a 
flotilla  of  aeroplanes  flying  almost  out  of  sight,  and 
certainly  out  of  range,  could  keep  up  a  rain  of  bombs 
charged  with  high  explosives,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  arsenals  and  shijjyards,  even  if  they  were  not 
able  to  pierce  the  armoured  decks  of  ironclads. 

The  Breadiioug/tt  IS  fast  becoming 
Impending  Revolution  a  back  number.  The  C/v'w,  which 
'"  was     launched    last    month,  has 

already  cast  the  famous  Dread- 
nought into  the  shade.  The  Orion  is  22,500  tons 
displacement  against  the  Drea.lnoiighf s  1 7,900,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  But  already  a  warning  is  sounded 
that  the  Orion  may  have  to  be  scrapheaped  before 
long.  One  of  the  great  regrets  of  Admiral  Fisher  on 
leaving  the  Admiralty  was  that  his  term  of  office  had 
expired  before  he  was  able  to  introduce  the  motor. 
driven  ironclad.  All  submarines  are  driven  by  com- 
bustion engines  depending  upon  oil  for  fuel ;  but 
hitherto  it  has  been  held  to  be  impossible  to  apply 
the  motor  engine  to  large  ships.  Recent  experiment.? 
in  Germany  and  at  Barrow  have  led  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  belief,  and  last  month  it  was  announced 
that  the  Admiralty  is  going  to  try  the  experiment  of 
building  a  cruiser  on  that  principle.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds the  way  will  be  clear  for  a  great  revolution 
in  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  grimy  race  of 
stokers  will  vanish  from  the  stokehold,  engineers 
will  be  replaced  by  chaufteurs,  and  the  steamer  will 
become  as  obsolete  as  the  sailing  ship.  The  substitu- 
tion of  oil  for  coal  as  the  driving  force  of  ironclads 
and    liners   will    incidentally    play    havoc    with    the 


'  Dreadnoughts.' 


Welsh  coal  fields  and  make  Britannia  dependent  upon 
the  foreigner  for  the  propulsion  of  her  ships.  The 
carrying  ca[)acity  of  all  ships  will  be  increased,  and 
the  displacement  saved  on  boilers  and  bunkers  will 
be  available  for  powder  and  shot.  The  prospect  of 
so  drastic  a  revolution  will  give  pause  to  those  who 
are  clamouring  for  the  immediate  construction  of  ships 
which  next  year  may  be  obsolete. 

The    Highest    Courts    having  de- 
Labour  and        cided  that  it  is  illegal  and  equiva- 
Osborne  Judgment,  l*-'"!  to  malappropriation  of  funds 

for  trades  unions  to  make  a 
compulsory  levy  upon  their  members  to  defray  the 
cost  of  maintaining  Labour  Members  in  Parliament, 
pledged  to  obey  the  Labour  whip,  the  trades 
unionists,  or  rather  .the  majority  of  them,  are 
threatening  to  raise  a  fierce  agitation  throughout  the 
country  this  autumn.  Everyone  can  see  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  is  extremely  inconvenient  for 
the  majority.  But  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  to  allow 
the  majority  to  deprive  the  minority  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Union  unless  they  will  also  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  political  parly  whose  politics  they 
detest,  is  an  intolerable  injustice.  If  the  majority 
of  railway  shareholders  were  to  cut  down  a  dividend 
in  order  to  subsidise  a  railway  party,  which  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  was  more  Conservative  than  the 
Conservatives,  all  Liberal  shareholders  would  do  as 
Mr.  Osborne  has  done.  The  trades  unions  will  only 
waste  time  in  agitating  for  a  return  to  the  ita/iis  quo 
'  ante  the  Osborne  judgment.  The  only  way  out  is  to 
get  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  payment 
of  members  all  round.  This  of  course  will  not  give 
the  Whip  of  the  Labour  Party  power  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  majority;  but  that 
would  be  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil. 

Mr.    Lloyd  George    before    going 

Mr.  Lloyd  George    abroad  for  his  holiday  delivered  a 
and  .  ,      ...  ,     ^ 

tiie  Suffragists,  parting  shot  at  the  \\  oman  s  Con- 
ciliation Bill  which,  like  most  last 
words,  has  not  conduced  to  conciliation.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  Liberals  believe  two-thirds 
of  the  women  enfranchised  by  Mr.  Shackleton's  Bill 
will  vote  Unionist.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
devise  more  or  less  plausible  arguments  for  cushion- 
ing the  Bill.  It  being  impossible  in-  face  of  the 
Suffragist  majority  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Commons 
to  meet  the  w^oman's  demand  by  a  frank  negative, 
the  Bill  was  side-tracked  by  the  plea  that  it  was  anti- 
democratic, and  that  as  it  was  drawn  it  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  amend  it  in  a  democratic  direction.  What 
ought  to  be  done  is  to  secure  the  consent  cf  the  House 


The  Brussels  Exhibition  as  it  was  :   A  view  of  the  Entrance  to 


the  Belgian  Section. 
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After  the  Fire  :    View  of  the  Belgian  Section  as  it 
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now  appears. 
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to  such  modification  of  ihe  title  and  preamble  of  the  Bill 
as  will  render  it  possible  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
scope  of  the  enfranchising  clauses  should  be  extended. 
It  is  usually  said  that  the  alternative  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Bill  is  .\dult  SuflVage.  This  is  not  the  case.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  Bill  democratic  enough 
to  suit  Mr.  Lloyd  (leorge  is  to  pass  a  brief  Bill 
declaring  that  all  wives'  names  must  be  inserted  on 
the  municipal  register  together  with  their  husbands'. 
Then  the  Conciliation  Bill  would  be  democratised 
without  any  further  amendment.  Husband  and  wife 
are  partners  in  the  householding  business,  and  it  is 
logical  and  just  that  the  female  partner's  name 
e<iually  with  that  of  the  male  should  appear  on  the 
electoral  register. 

(Ircat     Britain,'  which    originated 

The  Fire  Inttrnational     E.xhibitions      sixty 

Brussels  Exhibition,  .vears  ago,  has  somewhat  neglected 

them  ever  since.  This  year,  how- 
ever, John  Bull  waked  up  to  the  need  for  putting  his 
best  foot  foremost  at  these  great  world  fairs,  and  at 
considerable  pains  and  no  small  expense  he  produced 
a  British  section  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  which 
was  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  It  is  true  it 
was  not  conspicuous.  It  was  possible  for  a 
visitor  in  the  evening  to  go  away  without  dis- 
covering there  was  any  British  section  in  the  show. 
But  its  modesty  did  not  save  it  from  disaster.  On  the 
night  of  August  14th  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Belgian 
section,  which  rapidly  s|)read  to  the  adjoining  British 
section,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  was  completely 
wiped  out.  No  one  knows  how  the  fire  originated. 
The  first  theory  of  a  short  current  was  speedily  aban- 
doned. Possibly  the  dropped  match  of  a  careless 
night  watchman  is  the  most  probable  hypothesis. 
The  fire  did  its  work  with  thoroughness  and  despatch. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The  only  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  bad  business  was  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  Briti.sh  exhibitors  decided  to  reconstruct 
the  ruined  section. 

Until  last  month  Governor  Har- 
The  Revolver       nion    of  Ohio   seemed    the   mo.st 

likely  candidate  for  the  American 

Presidency.  But  a  revolver-shot 
fired  on  August  9th  made  it  possible  that  the  Demo- 
crats may  decide  to  nominate  Judge  Gaynor,  Mayor 
of  Greater  New  York.  On  the  morning  of  August 
Qth  Mayor  (Jaynor  of  New  York  started  on  a  four 
weeks'  vacation  trip  to  Europe.  He  boarded  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  at  the  North  German 
Lloyd  docks,  and  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  of 


as 
President  Maker. 


sailing  he  stood  chatting  with  a  groii|)  of  friends  on 
the  forward  deck.  Suddenly  a.  man  approached  the 
Mayor  from  behind,  and  when  within  two  or  three 
fiet  of  him,  fired  three  pistol  shots  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. One  of  the  shots  went  "  wild,"  another  grazed 
the  arm  of  Mr.  William  H.  .lulwards.  Street  Clean- 
ing Commissioner,  while  the  third  entered  the 
back  of  the  Mayor's  neck,  narrowly  missing  the 
jugular  vein  in  its  course,  and  lodged  in  what  the 
surgeons  technically  describe  as  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx — in  other  words,  directly  behind  the  tonsils. 
The  man  who  made  the  cowardly  attack  was  a  dis- 
charged employe  of  the  dock  department,  who  had 
given  his  superiors  much  trouble,  and  who  fancied 
that  he  had  a  grievance  against  the  head  of  the  city 
government.  The  wound,  fortunately,  was  not  fatal. 
As  the  only  result  of  the  shot  that  killed  MacKinley 
was  to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  President,  so  the  only 
result  of  the  shot  fired  on  August  gth  may  be  to  send 
Judge  Gaynor  to  the  White  House. 

Writing  in  the  American    Rei'iew 

Good  News         af    Reviavs,    Dr.     Albert     Shaw 
as  to 
American  Business.   SayS  : 

It  is  a  surprising  and  reassuring  fact 
tliat  in  tlie  past  nionllis  of  depressed  trade,  slackening  Iniilding 
operations,  decreased  bank  clearings,  and  slumping  in  tlio 
security  markets,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  sliowing 
very  handson-.e  gross  earnings.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
spend  more  for  transportation. 

l\;'.ilroad  labour  disputes,  which  as  niidsumiiier  approached 
threatened  the  gravest  consequences,  were  adjusted  last  month 
in  a  way  that  left  everyljody  in  good  humour. 

After  one  of  the  hottest  and  dryest  summers  of  recent  years 
and  a  record-breaking  season  of  anxiety  and  rumours  concern- 
ing the  crops  of  1910,  it  now  seems  sure  that  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country  will  make  a  very  fair  showing.  Not 
much  could  be  determined  as  to  the  cotton  yield  until  .August. 
If  tlie  aulunui  brings  no  disasters,  then  it  looks  .as  if  there  would 
be  a  total  yield,  this  year,  of  well  over  13,000,000  bales.  The 
largest  crop  on  record  was  in  1907 — 13,700,000  bales.  Corn, 
which  had  earlier  promised  a  yield  of  over  3,000,000,000 
bushels,  lost  h&avily  in  the  droughts  of  June  and  July,  but  still 
the  .Agricultural  Department  hopes  for  a  crop  which  will  rank 
second  in  quantity  in  the  record,  and  which  in  value  will  rank 
tirst. 

This  is  good  news  for  everybody.  Bad  harvests  in 
the  United  States  mean  bad  times  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Francis  Joseph,   the  oldest   sove- 
Oldesi  Sovereign     r'-'g"    '"    Europe,    celebrated    his 

in  eightieth    birthday    very    quietly 

Europe.  ,  ,l  t      •  , 

last    month.       It    is    noteworthy 

tnat   although   he   has   occupied   and   occupies   one 

of  the  most  diflficuit  positions  ever  mortal  man  was 

called   to  fill,  he  does  not  appear  to   have  a  single 

enemy.     Austria-Hungary  as   a   State    inspires   little 

enthusiasm,  and  evokes  no  [jassionate  patriotism.     But 
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His  Eightieth  Birthday  Portrait. 
A  striking  jjicturc  of  the  limperoi   of  Austria  taliL-n  at   Uclil. 


all  men  esteem  Francis  Joseph,  and  hope  that  his 
tlays  may  be  long  in  the  land,  even  altliough  Europe 
is  no  longer  haunted  by  the  nighttnaie  of  the  thought 
of  the  great  war  which  it  was  feared  would  follow  his 
demise. 

The  dear  old  [larish  priest  whom 

'•Joined  -Austria's  veto   upon  the   election 

to  his  Idols"?       of    KampoUa    placed     upon    the 

Papal  throne  seems  to  be  steering 

the  bark  of  St.  Peter  upon   every  rock   in  the  ocean. 

His  latest  exploit  has  been  to  formally  condemn  the 

only  vigorous  eflfort  which  has  been  made  in  France 

to   heal    the   breach   between  the    Church   and   the 

Republic.    M.  .Marc  .Sangnier,  a  fervent  and  obedient 

son    of    the    Church,    who    is    in    no   way    tainted 

with    Modernism,    founded   a   society    fifteen    years 


ago  called  the  Sillon,  or  the  furrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  sowing  the 
seed  for  a  reconciliation  between 
Catholicism  and  Democracy.  Pope 
Leo  Xdl.  approved  of  the  attempt, 
and  it  prospered  so  milch  as  to 
excite  alarm  among  the  fierce  and 
intolerant  clericals,  whose  one  idea 
of  policy  is  war  to  the  knife  with 
the  Republic  and  all  its  works.  Last 
month  these  evil  advisers  of  the 
\'atican  ap])ear  to  have  triumphed 
all  along  the  line.  The  Pope  issued 
a  declaration  condenming  the  Sillon, 
and  calhng  upon  al!  its  members 
to  place  themselves  unreservedly 
under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
their  parish  authorities.  M.  Sangnier 
bowed  his  head  in  obedience  be- 
fore this  "  painful  and  terrible  blow." 
As  the  Sillon  as  an  organisation  had 
ceased  to  exist  before  the  blow  fell, 
M.  Sangnier  is  still  free  to  conduct 
his  daily  newspaper,  La  Demoaatic. 
This  is  some  consolation,  although,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  one  of  a  temporary 
kind.  The  implacable  enemies  of 
liberty  and  progress  who  used  the 
Pope  to  condemn  the  Sillon  will 
not  be  long  before  they  employ  their 
tool  to  condemn  La  Democratie. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  even 
the  most  kindly  disposed  friends  of 
the  ^'ati(■an  will  have  to  say  of  the 
Pope  "  He  is  joined  to  his  idols, 
leave  him  alone  "  ? 

The  Drago  doctrine  that  no 
money  claim  should  be  collected 
by  force  of  arms  has  had  as  its 
natural  corollary  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Fourili  Pan-.\merican  Congress  which 
has  just  conckulcd  its  session  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
favour  of  sending  all  money  claims  to  arbitration 
which  cannot  be  settled  diplomatically.  The  Con- 
gress ajiproved  a  convention  regarding  literary  and 
artistic  copyrights,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  made 
public  later.  It  decided  also  that  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Rei)ul)lics  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Pan-.\mcrican 
Union.  This  bureau  will  determine  where  the 
ne.xt  Pan-.\merican  Congress  is  to  be  held.  .Ml  the 
delegates  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
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the  Monroe  Doctrine  shoulti  not  be  brought  up  for 

■  open  discussion,  for  fear  that  the  susceptibilities  of 

j  European  nations  might  be  wounded.      There   was 

f  developed,  however,  a  sentiment,  particularly  among 

the    Brazilian    and  Argentine   delegates,  strongly  in 

favour    of    extending    the    doctrine    to    cover    such 

troublesome  cases  as  that  of  Nicaragua.     The  Bureau. 

'  of  the  Pan-American  Union  last  month  issued  a  small 

,  but    encyclopaidic    volume    describing    the    present 

I  position    of  all    the    South    and   Central    American 

Republics.     It  is  an  invaluable  handbook  to  Latin 

.\merica.      It  is   copiously    illustrated   by    diagrams 

which    bring  out    very  clearly  the    fact    that    South 

.\niorican  trade  is  British  and  European  rather  than 

\orth  American. 


by  President  Diaz  ;  and  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone,  on  September  23rd,  of  the  new  legislative 
palace,  also  by  President  Diaz.  All  the  nations  of 
the  world  with  which  Mexico  maintains  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  invited  to  send  representatives. 
A  number  of  the  European  governments  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  presenting  to  Mexico  some 
lasting  memorial  of  the  centennial.  If  President 
Porfirio  Diaz  wishes  worthily  to  celebrate  his  eightieth 
birthday  he  could  not  do  better  than  proclaim 
amnesty  and  liberation  lor  the  miserable  Yatjuis, 
whose  treatment  at  the  hand  of  their  exploiters 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy  on  his 
reign. 
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The  celebration  of  the  one  luin- 

Uncrowned  King    dredth    anniversary    of    Mexican 

of  independence    and    the   eightieth 

birthday  of  General  Porfirio 
Diaz,  President  of  that  Republic,  is  being  celebrated 
this  month  by  interesting  and  picturesque  events  and 
exercises  in  ^[e\ico  City.  The  programme  as  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Centennial  Commission  provides 
for  a  great  civic  and  military  parade  ;  a  historical 
pageant ;  displays  of  fireworks;  theatrical  performances, 
and  many  other  features.  Particularly  significant  will 
be  the  inauguration  of  the  city's  new  waterworks  on  Se;)- 
tember  13th,  by  Vice-President  Corral;  the  dedication, 
on  September  22nd,  of  the  new  National  University 


The  Triumph 

of 
M.  Venizelos. 


The  elections  to  the  Greek 
National  Assembly  have  resulted 
in  a  great  personal  tiiumph  for 
M.  Venizelos,  the  statesman  and 
patriot  of  Crete,  whose  candidates  have  swept  Attica 
and  whose  accession  to  power  as  Prime  Minister  is 
now  accepted  as  inevitable.  Dr.  Dragoulis,  the 
editor  of  the  Enima,  who  is  well  known  in  Oxford 
and  London  as  a  Greek  scholar  and  patriot  of  the 
first  rank,  has  been  elected  by  no  fewer  than  three 
constituencies.  Dr.  Dragoulis  is,  unfortunately,  a 
little  hard  of  hearing,  but  his  deafness  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  extraordinary  keenness  of 
political    insight.     A    few    more    men    in    Hellenic 
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politics  lii<e  M.  Veni/elos  and  Dr.  Dragoulis  and  a 
new  era  would  soon  dawn  on  modern  Hellas.  The 
Turks  showed  some  disposition  to  jtrotcst  against  the 
election  of  M.  Venizelos  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
Cretan.  As  he  is  admittedly  a  subject  of  the  Greek 
king,  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  Crete  does  not  matter, 
and  the  protest  of  the  'I'urks  met  with  little  support 
from  the  Powers.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  that  power  at  Athens  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  strong,  honest,  and  pacific  statesmaa 


objeits  to  the  change  in  style.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Tennyson,  who  differed  upon  almost  every 
other  nucstion  in  the  Near  East,  agreed  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  men  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
who.se  rocky  bastions  had  age  after  age  rolled  back 
the  devastating  tide  of  Ottoman  war.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  at  the  next  Hague  Congress 
whether  the  King  of  Montenegro  will  imitate  the 
Prince  in  placing  the  representation  of  Montenegro 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiary. 


Nicholas  I.  :   the  New  King  of  Montenegro. 

photograph  by  Kiiutsniulur.) 


The  King 

of 

Montenegro. 


Ever  since  Mr.  Disraeli  made  our 
ancient  kingdom  a  brand  new 
Empire  there  has  been  a  rage 
among  Sovereigns  to  change  old 
titles  for  new.  Princes  have  become  Kings  and  Kings 
Emperors.  The  latest  to  exchange  a  famous  historic 
title  for  the  commonplace  and  undistinguished  title 
of  King  has  been  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  who  at 
the  end  of  last  month  became  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Montenegro.  As  it  pleases  him,  and  may  to 
.some  infinitesimal  extent  add  to  the  security  for 
the    indeijendence   of   that    eyrie  of  eagles,    no  one 


The  New  Queen  of  Montenegro. 

{Photograph  by  Adcle.') 

Japan  made  war  first  on   China 
The  End  ^x\A  then  on  Russia  in  the  sacred 

Korean  Independence.  ca»s»2  of  the  independence  of 
Korea.  It  is,  therefore,  but  in  tlie 
natural  order  of  things  that  Japan,  having  made  so 
many  sacrifices  for  Korean  independence,  should  at 
last  have  decided  to  keep  it  safe  and  sound  for  all 
time  by  putting  it  into  her  own  pocket.  Korea  was 
last  month  formally  annexed  by  Japan,  and  hence- 
forth is  to  be  known  as  Cho-Sen.  The  Hermit 
Kingdom  that  refu.sed  to  put  its  trust  in  armaments 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  Japan  has  now  formally,  as 
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By  p^nnissioti  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Putich"] 

Et  Tu,  Brute! 

John  Bt'i.i.  :  "  And  this  from  yi.u— after  all  llial  I  and 
Shepherd's  Bush  have  done  for  you  !  " 

well  as  in  reality,  become  a  Continental  Power.  None 
of  the  Powers  raise  any  objection.  The  poor  depressed 
puppet  of  a  king  at  Seoul  finds  the  terms  of  his  exit 
"  generous."  There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  assur- 
ances about  the  preservation  of  the  open  door  and 
equality  of  opportunities  for  all  nations,  but  this  is 
disagreeably  qualified  by  an  intimation  that  the 
Korean  tariff  will  be  maintained  for  ten  years.  That 
is  ten  years'  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  especi- 
ally Britain  and  America,  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  Japanese  consider  themselves  free  to  build 
a  high  tariff  fence  round  Korea  so  as  to  secure  for 
Japanese  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of  the  Japanese 
market. 

Slavery  is  very  much  like  Nature, 
of  which  the  old  tag  says,  if  you 
expel  it  with  a  pitchfork  it  will 
always  come  back.  The  latest 
illu.stration  of  this  inveterate  reversion  to  the  sum  of 
all  villainies  is  supplied  by  the  Chinese  emigration 
from  Hong  Kong  to  the  rubber  plantations  of 
Malaga.  The  South  China  Morning  Post  of  July 
29th  declares  that  the  managers  of  the  new  ruble' 
estates     have     engaged     thirty     thousand     Chinese 


Slavery 

In 
Malaga. 


coolies  at  Hong  Kong  under  contracts  which 
practically  doom  them  to  life-long  slavery.  The 
contract  is  nominally  for  a  year,  but  in  reality 
for  two.  Coolies  get  twelve  dollars  advance,  and 
free  passage  to  Penang  or  Singapore.  \\'hen  they 
arrive  they  are  practically  sold  to  the  planters  at 
fifty  or  si.xty  dollars  per  head  ;  they  are  herded  in 
compounds,  and  paid  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per 
day.  They  get  into  debt,  and  as  a  result  they  are 
practically  sla-ves  for  life.  The  ordinary  wage  for 
free  coolies  is  said  to  be  fifty  cents  a  day,  on  a  three 
years'  contract,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  repa- 
triated. It  would  be  well  if  Downing  Street  were  to 
look  into  these  allegations.  It  will  not  do  to  raise 
heaven  and  earth  over  Congo  atrocities  if  similar 
crimes  are  being  perpetrated  by  Englishmen  in  a 
British  protectorate. 

M.  Valentine  Chirol  has  been 
The  Causes  contributing  to  the  Times  a  .series 
Indian  Unrest.  of  papers  on  "  Indian  Unrest," 
which  have  deservedly  com- 
manded widespread  attention.  M.  Chirol  is,  of 
course,  an  upholder  of  the  existing  order,  but  he  is 
a  painstaking  student,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  patient  labour  to  ascertain  the  facts  on  the 
spot.  His  letters,  which  will  shortly  be  re-issued 
in  a  volume,  .should  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  the  Anglo-Indian  theory  of 
the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  India. 
The  conspiracy  trial  at  Dacca  has  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  all  the  month,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  Court  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  judgment  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  Daily 
Chronicle  of  to-day  publishes  a  remarkable  interview 
with  a  leading  Indian  from  East  Africa  which  sets 
forth  in  clear  outline  the  features  of  the  new  policy 
adopted  in  East  Africa  for  confining  that  province 
to  Europeans  and  Americans.  Considering  the 
important  part  which  the  Indians  have  played 
in  opening  up  Uganda  to  civilisation,  the  new 
policy  seems  to  be  as  ungrateful  as  it  is 
economically  disastrous.  There  may  be  something' 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  restrictive  measures  to 
prevent  a  White  Australia  receiving  any  coloured 
immigrants,  but  Uganda  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
a  White  Man's  country.  The  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  regulation,  "  No  Indian  need  ai  ply," 
will  probably  compel  its  repeal.  But  meanwhile 
it  sheds  an  ugly  light  upon  the  "  Unity  of  our 
Empire,"  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  King's 
subjects. 
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^\■hy  should  tlie  County   Palatine 

Dlrtv  Durham's         ,-     ,,     i  111  u      a     a 

Massacre  o(    Durham    kill     nine     hundred 

of  infants  every  vcar  over  and  above 

the  Innocents.  .'         .,  ,.  ^ 

the  average  infantile  mortality  ot 

the  rest  of  the  kingdom?  Talk  about  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem  !  King  Herod  never 
slaughtered  on  that  famous  occasion  as  many  as  the 
County  Palatine  sacrifices  every  twelve  months.  It 
is  a  startling  statement  to  make,  but  unfortunately 
the  facts  cannot  be  gainsaid.  They  are  set  forth 
in  all  their  gruesome  horror  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  thirty-ninth  annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  Infant  and  Child 
Mortality.  The  Report  states  that  during  1908 
— no  exce[)tional  year— the  infant  death-rate  in 
the  administrative  county  of  Durham  was  i'5i  per 
1,000,  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  31,291  children  were  born  in  County 
Durham  in  1908;  4,729  died.  If  the  death-rate  had 
been  that  of  the  whole  of  the  country  (i2o"4)  only 
3,818  would  have  perished.  If  the  death-rate  had 
been  that  of  Berkshire,  Hereford,  Montgomery,  and 
Oxford  only  2,364  would  have  died.  It  is  not  fair 
to  compare  a  mining  with  an  agricultural  county,  but 
even  as  compared  with  Derby  the  Durham  death-rate 
is  25  per  cent,  too  high.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  Durham's  bad  pre-eminence.  It  is  the  worst 
baby-killing  county  in  England,  and  the  cause  is  filth. 
It  is  dirty  Durham  with  its  clarls  which  is  the  Herod 
of  our  counties.  What  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask 
is  what  the  constituted  authorities  in  Church  and 
State — especially  those  of  the  Church — are  going  to 
do  about  this  hideous  scandal.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  15ishop  in  Auckland  Castle.  There  is  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  There  is  a  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council.  There  are  various  noble  lords  and  any 
number  of  Nonconformist  ministers  in  dirty  Durham. 
Is  no  concerted  action  possible  to  say  to  the  local 
sanitary  authorities,  "  \\'ash  you,  make  you  clean. 
Vour  hands  are  full  of  blood  "  ? 

In  Letchworlh  infant  mortality  is 

The  Causes         only    31    per    1,000;  in   London, 

Infant  Mortality.     1°°  :  'n  Durham,  150.     The  editor 

of  tlie    Local  Govcrnmtnt  Rn'ini' 

takes    issue  with    the   Medical   Officer  of  the  Local 

Government  Board  as  to  the  causes  of  infant  mortality. 

In  1909  it  had  sunk  in   England  and  Wales  to  109, 

the  lowest  on  record.     In  1899  it  was  163.    Climate, 

he  thinks,  has  more  to  do  with  the  fluctuation  in  the 

death-rate  than  any  other  cause.     But  the  climate  of 

Durham  is  not   much   different   from  that  of  neii'h- 


Florence 
Nightingale. 


bouring  counties.  The  editor  says  a  vitiatei 
atmosphere  kills  babies  : — 

The  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  in  all  our  large  cities  an 
nianufacturint;  centres  liy  black  smoke  and  the  products  of  co: 
coinliustion  iiiean^  that  about  four-fiflbs  of  the  population  c 
this  country  continually  inhale  poisonous  or  impure  air,  and  w 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  existence  of  thi 
nuisance  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  urban  infant  mortalit) 
The  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  enforcement  c 
measures  of  smoke  prevention  would  prfibably  do  more  in 
year  to  reduce  the  infant  death-rate  than  a  legion  of  healt 
visitors  coiiid  accomplish  in  ten  years. 

But  Durham,  although  dirty,  is  not  exceptional! 
smoky.  Certainly,  the  atmosphere  is  much  pure 
than  that  of  Manchester ;  yet,  in  proportion,  it  kill 
more  babies  than  Lancashire. 

The  death  of  Florence  Nightit 
gale  at  the  age  of  ninety  remove 
the  most  famous  survivor  ( 
nineteenth  century  notabilitie 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  only  woman  upon  whoi 
the  Order  of  Merit  was  conferred  by  the  Kinj 
had  long  been  canonised  by  the  world  at  large.  Sh 
has  been  hailed  everywhere,  and  especially  by  th 
opponents  of  the  full  citizenship  of  women,  as  th 
supreme  type  of  the  feminine  woman.  Even  M 
Belloc  found  in  her  the  ideal  of  womanhood.  It  i 
therefore,  interesting  to  recall  the  fact,  first,  th; 
Florence  Nightingale  was  an  old  maid.  She  nevi 
had  either  husband  or  child,  and  therefore  coi 
spicuously  failed  in  discharging  what  the  ani 
Suffragettes  declare  to  be  the  first,  if  not  the  onl 
duty  of  woman.  Secondly,  Florence  Nightingale  w; 
a  strong-minded  woman,  tall  and  large  i 
person,  of  some  austerity  of  manner,  and  wil 
a  tongue  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  use  to  tl 
terror  of  evil-doers,  and  to  the  confusion  . 
fools.  Thirdly,  Florence  Nightingale  had  bee 
educated  as  a  man.  She  was  a  capable  scholar  ; 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  If  she  had  been  boi 
later  she  would  have  taken  her  degrees ;  but  whe 
she  was  a  girl  the  universities  and  their  degrees  we: 
monopolised  by  men.  Fourthly,  Florence  Nighti: 
gale's  great  work  was  accomplished  after  she  w; 
forty  amid  a  perfect  hurricane  of  abuse  directs 
against  the  woman  guilty  of  so  unwomanly  an  a 
and  such  an  outrage  upon  the  modesty  of  her  sex  : 
to  introduce  women  into  hosi)itals  where  coninu 
soldiers  lay  ill  and  dying.  Fifthly,  Florence  Nighti 
gale  was  a  close  friend  of  Josephine  Butler,  and  ; 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  repeal  of  the  CD.  Ac 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Shrieking  Siste 
hood ;  and,  sixthly,  she  was  a  convinced  and  earne 
advocate  of  woman's  suffrage. 
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Only  a 
Woman's  Work. 


The     hopek-ss 

inconipeteni  c 

of     llie     mere 

male  to  dis- 
charge the  (hities  which  by 
nature  are  laid  upon  both  sexes 
was  never  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  British  canij) 
at  the  Crimea.  There  man 
monopolised  everything  to  his 
iieart's  content.  Everything 
was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  male.  Waris  man's  business. 
Woman  was  not  even  allowed 
to  have  a  look  in  in  the  British 
lines.  It  was  far  different  in 
the  French  army.  There  the 
nursing  sisters  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  hard  at  work  long 
Ijefore  Miss  Nightingale  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  field.  The 
net  result  of  confiding  every- 
thing to  the  superior  sex  was 
the  most  appalling  muddlement 
in  history.  Not  until  the  deaths 
from  sickness  reached  60  per 
cent,  of  the  British  force  at  the 
front  did  the  dominant  male 
consent  to  allow  mere  woman 
to  try  her  hand.  Florence 
Nightingale,  a  trained  adminis- 
trator, a  strong-minded  woman 
with  a  man's  education,  was 
sent  out  with  a  bind  of  women. 
She  revolutionised  everything. 
She  saved  the  British  Army. 
In   doing   so   she   permanently 

impaired  her  own  health.  But  what  of  that?  In 
that  ghastly  record  of  jiolitical  madness  and  mili- 
tary imbecility  known  as  the  Crimean  War  her 
work  alone  is  gratefully  remembered  by  mankind. 
The  [\)en  did  nothing,  and  even  worse  than  nothing, 
with  their  cannon  and  their  warships  and  their 
reckless  expenditure  of  human  life.  They  neither 
destroyed  Russia  nor  rehabilitated  Turkey.  Sebas- 
topol  is  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  ihe 
Russian  flag  floats  supreme  in  the  Euxine.  But 
the  work  done  by  this  English  spinster  survives 
and  flourishes  to  this  day.  The  inauguration  of 
a  system  of  trained  nurses  substituted  the  ideal 
of  Florence  Nightingale  for  the  actuality  of  Sairey 
Gamp. 


The  late  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  at  St.   Thomas's  Hospital. 

{/'/vin  a  photogr.iph  kindly  lent  l<y  St.  Thy  mas' s  Hospitul.) 


Florence  Nightingale  is  gone,  but 

Honour  to  Whom    ^    woman    not    less   deserving    ol 

Honour  is  Due.      honour    is    Still    with    us.       Mrs. 

Wolstcnholm  Elmy  is  far  and 
away  at  this  moment  the  most  remarkable  survivor  of 
the  band  of  famous  women  who  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  mid-Victorian  era  began  the  struggle  for 
justice  for  women.  For  fifty  years  this  frail,  slight, 
delicate  little  woman  has  fought  in  the  van.  More 
than  any  other  woman  Mrs.  Elmy  carried  the 
Married  Woman's  Properly  Act.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  she  has  been  the  grey  matter  in  the  brain  of 
the  woman's  movement.  All  the  pioneers  have  - 
gone,  but  she  alone  remains  indomitable  and 
resolute    as    ever.       Mrs.    Elmy    has    long    pas.scd 
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P/totos^rapk  dy] 


The  late  Earl  Spencer. 


\,Beresfoyd, 


three  score  years  and  ten,  and  she  is  devoting 
her  remaining  years  to  compiling  some  record 
of  the  half  century  of  struggle.  But  to  this 
day,  as  at  any  time  for  the  last  thirty  years  since 
first  I  saw  her  fine  peculiar  handwriting,  there  is  no 
living  person,  male  or  female,  to  whom  I  would  go 
sooner  than  to  Mrs.  Elmy  whenever  I  wanted  either 
(i)  to  know  the  exact  facts  about  any  past  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  movement;  (2)  to  know  the  dossier 
of  any  politician  upon  woman's  question  ;  (3)  to 
know  the  latest  phase  in  the  present  situation  of 
any  woman's  question,  and  (4)  to  obtain  a  clear 
judicial  opinion  by  a  thoroughly  well-equipped 
mind  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  any 
crisis.  Mrs.  Martindale,  of  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex, 
is  treasurer  of  a  sm  ill  committee  that  has  undertaken 
to  let  up  a  public  testimonial  to  this  splendid  veteran, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  response  will  be  worthy  the 
merits  of  its  recipient. 


Lord  Spencer. 


If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had  his  way 
Lord  Spencer  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Prime  Minister  in 
1894  instead  of  Lord  Rosober\. 
It  is  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  course  of  English  history  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  had  his  way.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain. 
Lord  Spencer  would  not  have  thrown  up  the  sponge 
in  petulant  despair,  even  if  his  Administration  had 
been  defeated  on  a  chance  vote  on  cordite.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  sek  ction  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  was  chiefly  due  to  Lord  Spencer's  naval 
programme  that  Mr.  Gladstone  retired.  Lord 
S,  encer's  death  last  month  revives  the  memory 
of  that  incident,  and  revives  also  the  memories 
of  the  Red  Earl  at  Dublin  Castle,  when  with 
invincible  patience  and  dauntless  courage  he 
first  laboured  at  the  restoration  of  order  and 
then  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  great 
authority  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  I 
remember  my  last  interview  with  the  deceased  Earl. 
It  was  at  Spencer  House  a  few  months  before  the 
stroke  which  removed  him  from  the  political  aiena 
just  before  the  crowning  victory  of  1906.  I  had  just 
returned  from  South  Africa,  and  I  well  remember  the 
immense  relief  with  which  he  received  my  con5dent 
assurance  that  the  incoming  Liberal  Administration 
would  have  no  trouble  in  South  Africa.  "  I  had 
feared  that  South  Africa  would  have  been  .our 
greatest  difliculty."  "Thanks  to  the  pro- Boers  and 
C.-B.'s  Metliods  of  Barbarism  speech,"  I  told  him, 
"all  will  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  in  South  Africa." 
It  seemed  to  Lord  Spencfrto  be  too  good  to  be  true, 
but  events  have  abundantly  justified  the  confident 
prophecy. 

Last  month  the  world  lost  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  gifted  of  those  cari- 
caturists who  have  made  Punch 
almost  a  necessity  of  life  to  the  English-speaking 
world.  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  who  at  first  was  in 
the  engineering  works  of  Penn  and  Son,  Greenwich, 
began  to  contribute  to  Punch  in  1867,  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old.  He  gradually  won  his 
way  to  a  foremost  position  on  its  staff",  and  when 
Tenniel  died  Mr.  Sambourne  succeeded  almost  as  a 
matter  cf  course  to  the  position  of  leading  cartoonist. 
Mr.  Sambourne  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  of  an 
aftection  of  the  heart.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  whose  cartoons  are  certainly 
not  lacking  in  vigour.  Of  this  we  have  an  apt 
illustration    in    the    ferocious   force    with    which    he 
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satirises  in  iht  accompanying  cartoon  the  craze  for 
details  about  murder  mysteries  in  general  and  the 
Crippen  tragedy  in  particular.  More  space  has  been 
given  to  the  Crippen  case  in  bur  newspapers,  morning 
and  evening,  than  to  any  other  event  that  has 
happened  in  the  world  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
Detective  stories  are  always  popular,  mysteries  always 
provoke  curiosity,  and  in  the  Crippen  case  there  were 
all  the  essential  ingredients  to  whet  the  public 
appetite,  and  the  newspapers,  as  usual,  were  not 
loath  to  stimulate  a  demand  which  they  made  haste 
to  supply. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the 
formation  of  the  Albert  Committee, 
an  association  of  men  and  women 
independent  of  all  parties  and  without  any  special 
affiliation  to  any  of  the  existing  Peace  Societies,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  good  relations  between  the 
British  and  German  Empires.  The  basis  of  the 
Albert  .Society  is  very  broad,  and  its  members  include 
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By  pemiission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."] 

A  Dirty  Trade. 

Gutter  Press  :  "  Here  you  are,  gents  !    Cliuck  us  a  few 
more  coppers  an'  I'll  roll  in  it  1  " 


men  who  hold  the  most  diverse  views  on  the  subjec: 
of  mternational  armaments,  the  one  point  of  unior 
being  a  desire  to  see  facts  as  they  are  without  the  dis 
tortion  of  panic  or  prejudice,  and  to  combat  all  fits  anci 
flurries  of  unreason  which  from  time  to  lime  disturb  the 
relations  between  neighbouring  nations.  I  was  al.sc 
glad  to  note  the  arrival  of  Professor  Sieper  last 
month  in  London  with  a  party  of  German  students 
who,  after  attending  lectures  at  University  College, 
have  made  a  tour  of  England.  They  have  been  en- 
tertained with  the  utmost  cordiality  at  the  great  Uni- 
versities and  also  in  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
North  of  Scotland.  Professor  Sieper  and  Mr.  C. 
Weiss,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Anglo-German  Students' 
Committee,  University  College,  deserve  the  thanks 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening the  ties  that  unite  our  kindred  peoples.    . 


MR.  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE.  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE   EXCHEQUER 
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THE     CHANCELLOR    OF    THE    EXCHEQUER    AT    CRICCIETH. 


Mr.   Lloyd  George's  Home : 
House  of  the  Winds.' 


MR.    LLOYD 
GEORGE,   al- 
though born  in 
Liverpool,  was 
brouglit    up  at 
a  pretty  Welsh 
village  about  a 
mile  from  Cric- 
cieth.    In  proof 
thereof      there 
may    be    seen 
incised  on  the 
stone     of     the 
parapet  of  the 
bridge      which 
D.L.G.,"  which  were 
he   was  about  twelve 
with  no  historic 
initials.     As 


"The 


crosses  the   river  the  initials  '' 

cut    by    the  boy   David  when 

years  of  age.     Some  local  wiseacre 

sense    added    "  M.P."    to    the    boy's 

yet    we    have    been    spared    the    prefix    of    Right 

Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     It  is 

a  pity  that  the  boy  David  did  not  add  the  date  when 

he  chiselled  his  initials  on  the  stone.     Since  that  time 

he  has  made  his  mark  elsewhere  than  on  a  village 

bridge,  but  he   still   remains  the   idol   of  his  parish 

and  the  hero  of  little  Wa.les. 

A    PROPHET    HONOURED    IN    HIS    OWN    COUNTRY. 

The  old  adage,  that  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour 
in  his  own  country,"  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  On  the  morning  I  breakfasted  with  him 
on  the  stoep  of  his  new  house,  "the  House 
of  the  Winds,"  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
Welsh  Highlander,  one  of  the  mountain  men  who 
expressed  the  delight  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  meeting  "  one  who  has  done  so  much  to 
trouble  the  descendants  of  our  oppressors  the 
Normans."  In  that  mountain  top  it  was  evident 
that  the  Budget  of  last  year  was  the  long 
delayed  retribution  which  Wales  was  at  last  per- 
mitted to  e.xact  from  her  feudal  conquerors.  As 
the  thoughts  of  a  child  are  long,  long  thoughts, 
so  the  memories  of  Highlandmen  are  long,  long 
memories.  In  these  secluded  valleys  in  the  shade  of 
the  beetling  crags  the  shepherd  broods  over  the 
wrongs  of  his  forbears  until'the  days  of  the  Edwards 
seem  but  as  yesterday,  and  when  he  goes  to  the  poll 
he  makes  his  cross  on  the  ballot  paper  with  the  stern 
delight  of  the  avenger  of  crimes,  all  record  of  which 
has  faded  from  the  memory  of  the  outside  world. 

WELSH    PATRIOTISM. 

In  one  of  the  most  passionate  and  effective  of  his 
speeches  against  the  false  Imperirdism  which  brought 
upon  us  the  calamity  and  the  crime  of  the  Boer  war  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  showed  how   keenly    he    shared  this 


national  trait.  He  recalled  to  the  House  the  fact  that 
nearly  two  thoi'sand  years  ago  the  Roman  galleys 
had  harried  the  Welsh  coasts,  the  Roman  legions  had 
carried  the  eagles  in  triumph  through  the  Welsh 
hills,  but  to-day  the  race  whose  independence  they 
had  tried  to  destroy  was  teaching  the  tongue  of  its 
former  conquerors  as  a  dead  language  in  Welsh 
national  schools.  Only  a  Welshman  could  fully 
appreciate  the  flavour  of  that  bitter  taunt  at  the 
vanity  of  the  ambition  of  Imperial  Rome.  There  are 
few  things  so  fragile  as  empires,  and  still  fewer  that 
are  as  indestructible  as  nationalities. 

CRICCIETH    .4ND    ITS    MEMORIES. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  boyhood  was  spent  between 
Snowdon  and  the  sea.  "  The  mountains  look  upon 
Marathon  and  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea."  The 
Welshman  is  as  proud  as  the  ancient  Greeks  of  the 
•Stirring  memories  of  ancient  combats.  He  never 
forgets  the  stout  fight  which  his  ancestors  waged 
against  Roman  invaders,  Irish  pirates,  and  Norman 
conquerors.  The  castles  from  which  their  Norman 
masters  dominated  their  forefathers  stand  in  ruins, 
with  the  exception  of  Carnarvon,  picturesque  monu- 
ments of  a  vanished  race.  Criccieth  Castle,  which 
stands  conspicuous  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  bay, 
once  belonged  to  a  knight  who  did  good  service  for 
his  country  on  the  field  of  Agincourl.  But  Agincourt 
could  not  perpetuate  English  domination  in  France  ; 
neither  could  the  massive  walls  of  Criccieth  Keep 
or  Conway  Castle  maintain  feudal  domination  in 
Wales.  Not  until  the  \Velsh  Tudor  had  achieved  the 
conquest  of  England  on  Bosworth  field,  as  the  Norman 
William  had  previously  achieved  a  similar  conquest 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  did  the  Welsh  consent  to 
the  Union.  Since  then  they  have  been  loyal  to  the 
dynasty  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  PrincipaUty  is  not 
exactly  convulsed,  but  not  a  little  excited,  by  the  dis- 
cussion whether  the  investiture  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  as  Prince  of  Wales  shall  take  place  at  Cardiff 
or  at  Carnarvon. 

WHY   THE   WELSH    ARE    RADICALS. 

The  spirit  of  Welsh  nationality  which  finds  its  fore- 
most champion  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  probably 
have  lost  its  fighting  edge  but  for  more  recent  effort  at 
domination  on  the  part  of  the  heirs  of  the  feudal 
oppressors.  Standing  on  the  Hill  of  the  Winds,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  can  point  out  farm  after  farm  from 
which  relatives  or  friends  had  been  evicted  in  quite 
recent  times  because  they  dared  to  vote  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  their  landlords.  A  farm  to  a  Welsh 
tenant  was  more  than  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  it  was 
his  bank  deposit,  where  he  had  accumulated  the 
product  of  the  patient  labour  of  years,  and  what  was 
even  more  important,   it  was  the  centre   of  all  the 
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associations  of  his  family  history.  An  eviction 
meant  financial  loss,  sometimes  financial  ruin,  and  it 
also  meant  the  laceration  of  the  continuity  of 
domestic  life,  a  rude  wrench  of  the  deep-buried  roots 
of  the  family  tree.  These  sacrifices  made  by  scores 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  simple  folk  who  were 
turned  out  of  house  and  home  because  they  dared 
not  vote  against  their  consciences  at  their  landlords' 
bidding  are  to  the  Welsh  merely  the  latest  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  tyranny  whereby  the  oppressor  has  age 
after  age  sought  to  enslave  the  Cymri.  And  to  this 
day  the  insolence  whicii  compels  the  maintenance  of 
the  sect  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people  as  the 
F.stablished  Church  of  Wales  rankles  in  the  Welsli 
mind.  Tiie  .^nglican  Church  as  by  law  established 
in  Wales  is  to  the  \\'elsh  patriot  the  Gessler  cap  of 
the  alien  oppressor,  to  which,  even  on  the  Sabbath 
Day,  they  are  coni])elled  to  make  obeisance.  In  the 
native  village  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  a  big  chapel  on 
one  side  of  the  river  overshadows  the  small  church 
across  the  bridge.  But  the  CInirch  is  by  law  estab- 
lished the  National  Church  of  a  nationality  which 
by  almost  unanimous  vote  in  Parliament  has  re- 
pudiated its  pretensions  and  demanded  its  disestab- 
lishment.   On  this  point  the  Welshman  is  implacable. 

THE    HOUSE   OF   THE    WINDS    WITHOUT 

But  all  tiiis  is  a  far  cry  from  the  House  of  the  \\'inds, 
where  Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorge  has  built  an  eyrie  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  The  house  stands  about  a  mile 
from  Criccieth  railway  station.  In  the  rear  on  a  clear 
dny  the  cone  of  Snowdon  is  visible  behind  the  lower 
hills  which,  Ijeing  nearer,  somewhat  obscure  the 
majesty  of  the  Mill  of  the  i'",agles.  It  is  as  yet  bare 
of  trees.  A  motor  garage  in  the  rear  is  still  in  course 
of  building.  I'rom  the  front  the  eye  commands  a 
magnificent  expanse  of  land  and  sea.  To  the  north 
and  south  of  the  great  bay  the  mountains  (ling  out 
their  long  arms  to  the  sea.  The  wooded  slopes  from 
the  hills  to  the  shore  are  rich  in  beech  trees.  Pines 
do  not  seem  to  flourish,  but  there  is  ample  variety  of 
other  trees.  Criccieth,  on  tlie  very  .selvage  of  the 
land,  nestles  at  the  base  of  the  hill  from  whose 
summit  the  lords  of  the  castle  reigned  as  feudal 
overlords  in  times  now  dim  with  the  ]nirple  mist — 
the  mist  of  centuries  and  of  song.  In  the  garden  of 
the  House  of  the  Winds  stands  a  sundial  on  a  slender 
column  of  stone  surrounded  by  broken  fragments  of 
white  (|uartz  that  I  at  first  mistook  for  white  marble. 
Around  the  house  there  is  a  spacious  stoep  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  above  a  broad  verandah. 

AND    WITHIN. 

Within  the  house  I  recall  but  two  things — the  first, 
that  in  my  bedroom  there  lay  a  leather-bound,  gilt- 
clasped  l!il)le  which,  on  opening,  I  found  was  printed 
in  the  \V'elsh  language.  Mr.  Haldane,  the-  preceding 
occupant  of  the  room,  had  improved  the  op[)ortunily 
afiorded  by  the  book  in  order  to  take  his  first  lesson 
in  Wi  Ish  by  translating  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
into  his  inolher-longue.     I  was  less  resourceful.     As 


an  Englishman  I  may  perhaps  even  have  felt  towards 
that  Welsh  Bible  in  my  bedroom  as  the  Welshman 
feels  towards  the  Anglican  Church  estalilished  in  his 
country  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  the  book  was 
supplied  as  a  subtle  object-lesson  to  the  .Saxon 
visitor  ?  The  other  thing  was  an  admirable  grouj)  of 
stuffed  animals  which  stood  on  the  stairhead,  and 
which  I  tried  to  photograph  as  a  contribution  to  a 
heraldic  coat-of-arms  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  consisted  of  a  fox  watching,  alert  and 
silent,  above  the  burrow  of  a  rabbit,  from  which  the 
head  of  poor  bunny  was  cautiously  peeping.  The 
fox,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was  a  native  of  these 
parts,  having  been  caught  on  Snowdon.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  identity  of  the  rabbit.  The  group 
might  be  labelled  "The  Budget  of  J 909,"  or  "The 
Chancellor  and  the  Taxpayer."  My  photograph, 
alas  !  was  fogged  owing  to  the  use  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed len.s. 

THE    CHANCELLOR    AMONG    HIS    OWN    PEOPLE. 

The  day  I  arrived,  like  the  following  day  on  which 
I  left  Criccieth,  was  one  of  those  flawless  summer 
days  when  Welsh  bays  remind  one  of  the  Riviera, 
save  for  a  slight  haze  on  the  mountains  that  skirt  the 
horizon.  A  seven  hours'  run  from  Euston  on  a  hot 
August  day  is  rather  tiring,  but  after  a  cup  of  tea  I 
was  quite  ready  to  join  my  host  in  a  ramble  through 
the  lanes  and  woods  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had 
passed  his  youth. 

Very  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  homely,  friendly, 
hearty  relations  which  existed  between  the  redoubt- 
able Chancellor  and  his  old  neighbours.  \Vhether 
it  was  the  Unionist  candidate  whom  he  defeated  at 
the  polls,  or  the  rustic  learned  in  the  art  of  snatching 
salmon  in  forbidden  waters,  he  was  hail  fellow  well 
met  with  everyone.  It  was  a  lesson  in  democracy 
worth  going  to  Wales  to  see.  There  is  no^ide  about 
Mr.  Lloyd  George — no  patronage,  no  consciousness 
of  condescension.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people, 
full  of  grateful  recognition  of  the  services  they 
rendered  him  in  the  past  and  of  their  friendly  inti- 
macy in  the  present.  A  delightful  footpath  through 
the  woods  brought  us  to  the  bank  of  a  salmon  river 
which  leaped  and  gurgled  and  purred  and  sang  as  it 
made  its  way  to  the  sea. 

"  When  I  was  a  small  boy,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  "  I  always  used  to  declare  with  absolute 
conviction  that  I  remembered  planting  the  trees  in 
this  wood  '  when  I  was  a  man.' "  As  the  trees 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  years  old, 
there  nuist  have  been  a  very  short  time  be- 
tween Mr.  Lloyd  George's  incarnations  if  the 
boy's  mysterious  saying  had  any  foundauon  in 
fact. 

ON   CHURCH    AND   CHAPEL. 

When  we  neared  the  bridge,  with  its  attendant 
sentinels,  the  Chapel  and  the  Church,  Mr.  George 
spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  immense  services 
which  the  Nonconformist  Churches  render,  chiefly  in 
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the  way  of  catechetical  iiibtrurtioii  of  the  young. 
"  In  that  chapel,"  saiil  he,  "  I  only  learned  music  on 
tb.e  Sol-fa  system."  On  my  remark inij;  that  to  ns  in 
the  North  of  Kngland  there  seenieil  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  speak  of  a  Calvinistic  Methodist,  for  with 
us  Methodists  were  all  anti-Calvinisis,  A[r.  Ceorge 
replied  that  the  Celt  was  too  logical  to  be  anything 
but  a  Calviiiist  if  he  were  a  Protestant,  or  a  Roman 
Catholic  if  his  mind  was  swayed  more  by  emotion 
than  by  reason.  Hence  in  Wales  even  Methodists 
had  tQ  be  Calvinistic. 

ON    GOIHS    AND    V.\NDA!,S. 

Standing  on  the  bridL;e,  Mr.  Lloyd  Ceorge  delivered 
himself  of  a  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  vandalism 
of  the  local  authorities,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  change, 
miscalled  improvements,    had  shorn  away  the  grace- 


made  his  speech  on  the  Suffragette  question,  and  he 
had  of  course  much  to  say  on  that  subject,  of  which 
[  only  remember  one  point  of  novelty  and  import- 
ance. He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  "  C.-B." 
had  been  asked  to  give  a  day  or  two  days  for  a  full 
dress  debate  on  Woman's  Suffrage  in  the  first  session 
of  the  late  Parliament  he  would  have  at  once 
accorded  the  women  the  facilities  they  desired. 
Another  thing  that  surprised  me  was  his  evident 
conviction  that  if  the  Conciliation  Bill  had  been 
capable  of  amendment  so  as  to  enfranchise  the  wives 
of  all  householders  it  might  have  been  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  without  any  serious  opposition.  No 
doubt  the  enfranchisement  of  the  wife  as  joint  house- 
hokler  with  the  husband  is  logical  and  just,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  fight  has  practically  gone  out  of  the 
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ful  trees  which  had  sprung  up  round  the  piers  of  ths 
bridge,  and  by  cementing  its  foundations  had  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  any  shrub  or  tree  to  restore 
the  beauty  which  he  had  admired  as  a  boy  and  now 
regretted  as  a  man.  .\  lover  of  old  things,  with  a 
fine  eye  for  natural  beauty,  who  would  rather  run 
some  small  risk  in  the  security  of  a  bridge  than  strip 
it  stark  and  bare  of  all  the  delicate  tracery  of  clinging 
foliage — such  is  the  Chancellor  amid  his  native  hills. 
ON  woman's  suffrage. 
We  talked  of  many  things ;  but  being  discretion 
itself,  I  never  asked  a  question  about  the  Con- 
ference. I  could  only  augur  from  the  gaiety  and 
high  spirits  of  my  host  that  if  black  care  sat  behind 
the  horseman,  he  was  so  far  behind  as  to  be  for  the 
moment  out  of  sight.     It  was  just  before  Mr.  George 


opponents  of  the  suffrage ;  if  so  their  course  is  clear 
for  next  session. 

THE    C0TT.V;E    liV     THE    WAV-SIDE. 

So  talking,  we  came  to  the  wayside  cottage,  all 
overgrown  with  evergreens,  in  which  Lloyd  Ceorge 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  boy.  It  was  a  two-storey 
house,  one  of  two  standing  together,  with  small 
windows,  clean  and  neat.  It  was  evidently  a  place 
of  many  memories,  of  which  Lloyd  George  was  not  a 
little  proud.  And  with  reason.  For  in  that  nest  by 
the  roadside  the  young  eaglet  hail  been  reared  which, 
after  facing  many  a  storm,  was  now  building  its  own 
eyrie  on  the  hill-top — loved,  hated,  admired,  and 
envied  of  all  men.  Save  his  uncle,  whose  aciiuaint- 
ance  I  was  proud  to  make,  he  had  but  few  to  help 
him.     In  America  we  read  of  men  who  rose  from  the 
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Log  Cabin  to  the  White  House  as  an  incentive  to  the 
laudable  ambition  of  American  youth.  Methinks 
that  '•  From  the  Wayside  Welsh  Cottage  to  Downing 
Street"  would  prove  quite  as  great  an  incentive  to 
our  British  youth. 

The  following  notes  of  my  pleasant  conversation 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  not  be  regarded  in  any 
sense  as  a  formal  interview.  In  substance  they  ex- 
press with  accuracy  the  impression  the  conversation 
left  on  my  mind.  For  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
report  I  am,  of  course,  solely  responsible. 

THE   HAGUE   ARBITRATIO>f. 

Having  remarked  that  I  had  just  come  from  attend- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  F'isheries  Arbitration  at  the 
Hague,  Mr.  Lloyd  Cieorge  asked  for  details,  and  on 
receiving  my  report  expressed  his  delight  that  so 
long-standing  a  dispute  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  family  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  satisfactorily  settled  by  an  impartial  international 
tribunal  after  ever>-  conceivable  argument  presented 
by  the  ablest  counsel  on  either  side  had  been  fully 
urged  and  patiently  heard.  Arbitrations,  like  lawsuits, 
cost  money.  But  the  price  of  a  single  Dreadnought 
would  pay  the  cost  of  all  the  arbitrations  under  the 
Hague  Convention,  "  and  arbitration  end  a  dispute 
which  war  perpetuates  "  and  inflames. 

Asked  whether  he  anticipated  good  results  from 
the  Arbitrators'  Award,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  whatever 
that  Award  may  be.  For  the  question  in  controversy 
is  in  its  material  importance  small,  but  its  latent 
potentiality  of  mischief  immense.  Such  disputes  are 
like  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye;  itself  almost  invisible, 
it  can  so  inflame  the  eyeball  as  to  mar  clear  vision. 

ENGt.ISH-SI'EAKING    REUNION. 

"One  by  one  every  such  outstanding  difference 
bet»veen  Britain  and  America  is  being  disposed  of, 
ind  I  fully  share  the  aspiration  recently  so  eloquently 
expressed  by  that  great  Imperial  statesman  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  when  controversy  ends  ra^rt^c/;^- 
iiiciit  may  begin." 

"  Does  rapprocIumaU  spell  reciprocitv?" 

"  Certainly  ;  I  am  at  one  with  Sir  Wilfrid.  I  am 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  everything  that  will  draw 
the  two  great  halves  of  the  English-speaking  world 
into  fraternal  union.  As  a  Free  Trader  and  a  devotee 
of  international  peace  I  hail  every  advance  towards 
Anglo-American  reunion  as  a  landmark  in  the  path  of 
progress." 

"Are  you  in  favour  of  an  Anglo-American  Zoll- 
verein  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  that  when  we  cannot 
even  get  Free  Trade  within  the  British  Empire? 
But  the  freer  the  trade  between  us  and  the  United 
States  the  less  risk  of  political  friction." 

THE    UANEFUL    INFLUENCE    OF    PkUTECTIO.V. 

I  remarked  as  illustrative  of  this  that  the  dispute 
necessitating  the  jiresent  arbitration  arose  immediately 
from  tire  action  of  the  Protectionist  ring  in  the  Senate, 


which,  by  paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Government  to  admit  Newfoundland  fish  to  .American 
markets,  provoked  retaliatory  regulations  from  New- 
foundlanders. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  "and  one  of  the 
results  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  coming  award  will 
be  a  mutually  satisfactory  convention  for  fair  trade 
between  the  two  countries." 

"  Successive  American  Administrations,"  I  said, 
"  have  desired  this.  But  the  desire  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet,  backed  by  the  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  was  batfled  by  the  Protectionist 
ring,  which  commanded  a  sufficient  minority  in  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  Conventions  negotiated  with 
Newfoundland." 

"  It  is  much  easier,"  he  replied,  "  in  every  country 
to  impose  an  impost  than  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  tax  on 
imports  is  like  a  fish-hook.  It  goes  in  easily  enough, 
but  the  vested  interest  which  it  creates  in  the 
protected  industry  renders  it  very  difficult  to  get  it 
out." 

MORE  THAN  EVER  A  FREE  TRADER, 

"  From  which  I  take  it  that  you  are  as  staunch  a 
Free  Trader  as  ever  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  "  not  as  staunch, 
but  stauncher.  To  say  as  staunch  is  to  understate 
the  case.  Everything  that  has  occurred  since  Tariff 
Reform  was  voted  down  in  1906  has  gone  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  principle  of  Free  Trade. 
Every  doleful  prediction  of  our  adversaries  has  been 
falsified  by  the  facts.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  history  has  our  trade  been  greater.  In  face  of 
hostile  tariffs  we  have  more  than  held  our  own,  and, 
however  you  measure  it.  Free  Trade  Britain  leads  the 
world  in  trade.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is  that 
in  the  last  few  years  we  have  increased  our  trade 
even  more  with  countries  which  have  hostile  tariffs 
than  we  have  with  many  of  our  Colonies." 

"  That  is  the  fact  as  it  is  in  itself,"  I  said,  "  but  it 
is  not  the  fact  as  it  appears  to  many  people  both  at 
home  and  abroad." 

THE    ANTI-PATRIOTISM    OF    TARIFF    REFORMERS. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise,"  he  retorted,  "  when 
you  have  the  whole  energy  of  a  great  Party  concen- 
trated upon  the  monstrous — nay,  the  almost  treason- 
able— task  of  convincing  the  world  that  the  British 
nation  is  effete,  that  our  trade  is  dying  or  dead,  and 
that  our  industrial  supremacy  is  so  hopelessly  gone 
that  we  can  no  longer  hold  our  own  in  our  own 
home  markets  without  the  aid  of  a  protective  tariff? 
As  I  have  said,  we  are,  without  Protection,  more  than 
holding  our  own  in  the  tariff-barred  open  market. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  unpatriotic  task  undertaken 
by  any  Party  ? — and  this,  too,  by  the  Party  which 
plumes  itself  upon  a  monopoly  of  patriotism.  If  you 
cry  stinking  fish  long  enough  before  your  own  shop- 
windows,  even  your  own  shopmen  will  in  time 
begin    to    think  that  the  Ircsh  caught  salmon    have 
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m  ancient  and  fish  like  smilII.  Since  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain gave  the  cue.  the  Tariff  Reformers  have  been 
k)in!j  little  cl.se  than  cry  stinking  fish  before  John 
Bull's  shop  morning,  noon,  and  night.  But  at  last 
the  impudent  conspiracy  of  that  lying  claque  is  pretty 
well  e.xposed,  and  its  authors  are  on  their  way  to  the 
pillory — which  is  their  proper  place.  Great  Britain 
was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  to-day,  in  spite  of  all 
their  atteni])ts  to  destroy  our  credit  and  injure  our 
trade." 

PROTECTION    AND    SOCIAL    UNRE.ST. 

"  But  there  is  still  pauperism— still  unemploy- 
ment ?  " 

"  True ;  but  the  misery  of  the  sufferer  is  not  em- 
bittered by  the  knowledge  that  his  privations  are 
artificially  increased  by  laws  made  in  the  interest  of 
corporate  greed  or  protected  monopoly.  You  have 
only  to  read  the  literature  of  discontent  in  protected 
countries  to  see  the  difference  it  makes.  A  bad 
harvest  will  always  pinch  the  belly  with  the  screw  of 
dearer  bread,  but  a  protective  tariff  gives  the  screw 
an  extra  turn.  But  worse  even  than  that  is  the 
indirect  burden  which  Protection  throws  upon  the 
poor." 

'■  To  what  do  you  allude?" 

PROTECTION    AND    ARMAMENTS. 

"  To  the  wasteful,  ruinous,  suicidal  competition  in 
armaments.  In  the  grammar  of  ruin  there  are 
three  degrees :  Positive,  Protection  ;  Comparative, 
.■Armaments  ;  Superlative,  War.  Why  are  armaments 
excused?  Because  tariff  war,  which  is  almost  uni- 
versal outside  Britain,  may  lead  to  war  of  the  other 
kind.  Nations  make  war  for  markets,  desiring  to  close 
those  markets  to  their  rivals.  Every  Protectionist  in 
our  country  assumes  that  every  foreigner  is  in  trade 
not  a  customer  to  be  sought,  but  an  enemy  to  be 
fenced  off.  Hence  a  mood  of  mind  is  produced  in 
which  war  seems  natural  and  inevitable,  and  hence 
also  come  those  bloated  armaments  which  are  the 
curse  and  the  disgrace  of  our  civilisation." 

"  Vou  speak  bitterly." 

"  -And  I  feel  bitterly.  As  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  I  have  had  to  raise  ^25,000,000  extra 
taxation,  and  I  have  been  more  vehemently  abused 
for  performing  that  duty  than  any  Chancellor  of 
Excheiiuer  in  history — as  if  I  were  personally  respon- 
sible for  every  penny  of  the  expenditure  !  Every 
penny  of  that  was  needed  for  Social  Reform,  for  Old 
-Age  Pensions,  for  Labour  Exchanges,  for  insurance 
against  sickness  and  unemployment,  and  a  host  of 
other  most  necessary  measures.  But  out  of  every 
penny  Social  Reform  can  only  get  a  halfpenny ;  the 
other  halfpenny  goes  in  Armaments.  For  the 
12  y  millions  applied  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery,  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  disinherited 
of  the  world,  what  might  not  have  been  done  !  But 
the  whole  of  that  12 1  millions  is  seized  and  spent  on 
powder  and  shot,  on  battleships  which " 

"  But,  Mr.  George,"  I   ventured   to  interrupt,  "  you 


don't  deny  that  the  expenditure  on  Dreadiioii°hts  was 
necessary  ?  " 

THE    NEED    FOR    "  DREAUNUUUHTS." 

"  No ;  or  I  would  not  have  been  responsible  for 
raising  the  money  for  them.  '  But  the  necessity  is 
artificial.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  We 
cannot  disarm  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  camp.  Any 
remedy  must  be  international,  and  we  are  not  merely 
willing  but  eagerly  anxious  for  an  international 
arrangement  by  which  we  could  arrest  this  headlong 
race  to  destruction.  But  when  we  have  piped  to 
other  nations  they  would  not  dance  to  our  music. 
Nay,  they  have  even  misconstrued  our  invitation  to 
cover  an  insidious  design  to  balk  their  legitimate 
desire  for  self-protection,  or  as  an  intimation  that  the 
pace  was  getting  too  hot  for  us,  and  that  they  had  only 
to  keep  on  to  see  us  drop  out  of  the  race.  This 
naturally  makes  us  chary  of  making  new  overtures 
for  any  international  agreement  on  the  subject  ot 
armaments.  And  until  such  an  arrangement  is 
arrived  at  we  have  no  option  but  to  go  on  sadly  but 
with  unflinching  resolution  to  maintain  the  compara- 
tive preponderance  of  naval  strength  which  for  a 
hundred  years  has  been  recognised  by  friends  and 
foes  alike  as  the  irreducible  minimum  of  our  national 
security." 

THE    GAME   OF    BEGGAR-MY-NEI0H!10UR. 

"  It  is  a  game  of  beggar-my-neighbour,  at  which,  if 
the  peoples  were  wise,  their  Governments  would  not 
play." 

"  In  beggar-my-neighbour  it  is  a  question  as  to 
which  player  is  first  played  out.  Our  naval  supremacy, 
living  as  we  do  from  day  to  day  on  food  brought 
from  oversea,  and  with  no  conscript  army  of  millions 
to  defend  our  country,  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
We  do  not  argue  about  it.  We  maintain  it,  and  must 
go  on  maintaining  it,  against  all  challengers,  even  if  it 
comes  to  the  spending  of  our  last  penny.  But  those 
who  delude  themselves  into  imagining  that  we  are 
nearer  our  last  penny  than  our  I'rotectionist  neigh- 
bours should  not  forget  that  so  far  we  have  at  least 
paid  our  way  without  having  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  build  ships— which  is  more  than  some  of 
them  can  say.  And  although  he  who  goes  a-borrow- 
ing  goes  a-sorrowing,  and  we  shall  keep  on  paying 
our  way  from  day  to  day  out  of  revenue,  nevertheless 
if  the  beggar-my-neighbour  game  is  to  be  played  out 
to  the  bitter  end  we  have  still  the  untouched  reserve 
of  a  naval  loan  available  to  fall  back  upon— a  resource 
of  which  our  competitors  have  long  ago  had  to 
avail  themselves.  No ;  whatever  the  croakers  may 
s.iy,  we  [are  not  going  to  hoist  the  White  Flag  of 
Surrender  over  the  citadel  of  Free  Trade ;  nor  are  we 
going,  from  lack  of  pence,  to  ri^k  the  ab.solute  immunity 
from  invasion  which  is  one  of  our  most  priceless 
national  assets.  We  are  open  for  a  deal  ;  we  are 
anxious  for  a  deal.  But  no  matter  how  heavily  we 
may  be  pressed  we  shall  never  be  driven  to  s-urrender 
a  position  which,  our  rivals  themselves  btrmg  judges, 
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IS  essential  for  our  continued  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent State.  The  basis  of  any  such  deal  must^  of 
necessity  be  the  maintenance  of  that  immunity.  That 
we  canno;  risk  by  anv  arrangement.  Such  proposals 
lead  not  to  peace,  but  to  war." 

IN.SURANCE    .AG.MNSr    WAR. 

I  mentioned  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  in 
favour  of  a  Commission  of  Five  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  best  means  to  promote  international 
peace  and  the  arrest  of"  armaments. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
"I  welcome  that  and  every  other  attempt  that  is 
being  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
national World  State.  Especially  do  I  welcome  such 
an  initiative  from  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned  I  would  eagerly  emulate 
her  good  deeds  by  supporting  'the  appointment  of 
similar  Peace  Commissioners  in  Britain.  Think  for  a 
moment  what  might  not  be  efiected  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind  if  the  Empire  and  the  Republic  together 
were  to  address  themselves  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  problems  that  make  for  the  world's  peace. 
No  other  State  could  regard  such  an  alliance  as  a 
menace  to  its  safety  or  to  its  independence.  It 
would  be  an  Anglo-American  Insurance  Corporation 
against  international  anarchy,  international  brigand- 
age, international  lawlessness  in  any  part  of  the 
world.     Its  moral  influence  would  be  immense." 

"  You  would  not  object  to  admitting  other  part- 
ners ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  l.et  them  all  come  in  !  But  the 
English-speaking  Stales  would  form  the  nucleus.  It 
would  grow  like  a  snowball.  For  all  the  forces  of  the 
modern  world  are  in  its  favour." 

"And  the  basis  of  this  Insurance  Corporation?" 

"  The  independence  and  integrity  of  all  nations. 
the  stii/iis  quo,  the  open  door,  and  all  disputes  to  be 
sent  to  arbitration — including  those  affecting  national 
honour,  as  President  Taft  has  so  courageously  de- 
clared." 

THE    ULrlMATE   SANCTION. 

"  And  how  would  you  compel  recalcitrants  to 
obey  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  subject  too  wide  to  be  discussed  now. 
But  even  if  we  were  not  able  to  create  an  inter- 
national police  force — as  the  four  Powers  have  created 
a   naval    force   in    Crete,    and  all  the  great  -Powers 


created  a  military  force  in  China  for  the  relief  of 
Pekin — the  resources  of  civilisation  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  exhausted.  The  financial,  commercial,  and 
industrial  interdependence  of  all  nations  is  so  great 
that  it  might  not  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  means 
of  pressure  quite  as  cft'cctive  and  much  less  barbarous 
than  war." 

I  assented  heartily.  "  The  boycott  is  the  coming 
weapon.  If  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Argentine  closed  their  markets,  and  would  neither 
buy  nor  sell  to  any  Power  that  refused  arbitration, 
war  between  England  and  Germany  would  be  im- 
possible." 

I  111;    ■••RIENDLV    RIVALRY    OF    PEACE. 

"  But  why  talk  of  war  between  two  great  friendly 
kindred  nations  ?  I  prefer  much  the  friendly  rivalry 
of  peace.  More  and  more  do  I  perceive  how  much 
we  can  learn  from  each  other.  At  this  moment  I 
have  special  Commissioners  studying  in  France,  Ger- 
many, America,  and  elsewhere  the  results  of  the 
social  and  legislative  experiments  made  in  these 
countries  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  about  to  deal.  Before  I  framed  my  Budget  I 
personally  visited  four  great  German  cities  to  study 
the  working  of  their  system  of-ta.xing  the  unearned 
increment  of  land.  Before  I  introduce  my  proposals 
for  the  readjustment  of  Imperial  and  local  taxation, 
or  for  insurance  against  unemployment,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  publish  a  Blue-book  summarising  the  results 
of  foreign  systems,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  the  incre- 
ment tax.  When  we  come  to  deal  with  railways  I 
shall  have  the  reports  of  experts  on  the  experience  of 
the  German  and  .\merican  systems,  which  stand  at 
the  opposite  poles.  And  as  far  as  possible  I  try  to 
see  the  results  of  their  working  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
am  just  now  about  to  start  on  a  European  tour,  in 
which  I  hope  to  learn  much." 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  the  United  States  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  no,"  replied  Mr.  George.  "  I  should  very 
much  like  to  go.  But,"  he  added,  with  a  humorous 
twinkle,  "  there  are  so  many  Welshmen  in  the  States 
I  fear  I  should  have  no  time  to  see  America  !  " 

But  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  \on\\ 
before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  find  it  necessary  to  visit 
that  greatest  of  all  laboratories  for  the  making  of 
political  and  social  experiments  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 
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O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 
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Even  the  most  patient  ass  becomes  restive  in  time. 
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Most  English  cartoonists  appear  to  be  on  holiday 
during  August,  consequently  there  is  little  caricature 
comment  on  the  events  of  the  month  in  the  English 
Press.  On  the  Continent  many  matters  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cartoonist's  nimble  pencil.  The  disagree- 
ment between  Church  and  State  in  Spain  furnishes 
material  for  dozens  of  drawings.  Of  those  we  repro- 
duce that  from  the  Wahre  Jacob,  which  shows  -Spain 
as  an  ass  throwing  oft"  the  Churcii  in  the  form  of  a  fat 
priest.  That  from  the  Italian  Pasqui'io  vividly 
indicates  the  difficult  position  of  King  Alphonso. 
Kladderadatsch  shows  how  the  Pope's  Encyclical 
was  received  in  Holland.  But  of  all  individuals 
the  new  German  Chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  has 
suffered  most  at  the  rather  ungentle   hands    of   the 


Pas<]uini>.'\  [Turin. 

•\LPH0NS0  (between  the  Church  and  the  Premier)  :  "  This  is 

no  joke." 


£/«•.]  [Berlin. 

The  Leaning-  Tower  of  Hohensinoff. 

The  Citizi;>J  :  "Look  out,  your  Excellency  !  '' 
Von  Bethmann  :  "  Don't  worry ;  I  am  used  to  a  difficult 
position  1 " 
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KladJeradatsch.'] 

The  Reception  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  in  Holland. 

Mkkky  del  Vai.  :  "Strange;  in  IloUcind  also  the  Encyclical 

appears  to  l)e  misunckrslood  !  " 

German  cartoonist.  All  emphasise  the  exceedingly 
precarious  position  he  occupies,  and  most  ask  how 
long  will  he  last  ?  One  of  the  cleverest  illustrates 
the  situation  by  introducing  the  rumours  that  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa  is  actually  in  danger  of 
falling.  *  Recent  developments  in  the  Far  East 
receive  full  attention,  and  all  aim  at  showing  that 
China  and  the  Powers  have  really  been  tricked  by 
the  Russo-Japanese  treaty.  Rut^sia's  further  activities 
are  also  commented  on  ;  the  IVahre  Jacob  making 
sarcastic  reference  to  the  indifference  of  the  Powers 
to  the  absorption  of  Finland,  and  Miidia  attributing 
the  reason  for  trouble  in  the  Near  East  to  the  blocking 
of  Korea  to  Russia.     The  same  journal  has  a  clever 
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MiKli.t.\  [Waraaw. 

The  Russian  Colossus. 

1.  From   l'/)4  to  Kiio  whilst  lie  (^ral»  for  Korea  ihc  Balkan 
.States  have  a  (|U!ul  time  on  his  l>oal%. 

2,  l"rc>ni  1910  to  (?)  liuvinR  to  turn   his  hack  on  Korea 
hU  hands  niu»t  he  engaged  elsewhere. 


(Stuttgart. 


Russia  and  Japan  in  Manchuria. 

The  GbtF.AT  Powers:  "  llullo!  What  are  you  two  doing 
dowti  there  ?  " 

Russia:  "Oh,  nothing!  We  are  just  repairing  the  open 
door  a  bit." 


NiilioHttl  Rrvirxo.]  [Honit  Kong. 

China  (watching  the  cutlinj;  iip  of  Manchuria  by  Russia 
and  Japan) ;  "That's  mine,  I  think  I  " 
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Kl,.!.i.  .,,■,<.-/,.)  [Berlin. 

The  Unsuspecting  Whale. 

The  Lhinese  Note  to  the  Powers  says  :  "After  careful  con- 
ieration  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  (between  Japan  and  Russia) 
;  are  convinced  that  the  suzerainty  of  China  will  be  respected 
Manchuria." 

)mparison  between  the  financial  situation  in  Germany 
id  England,  money  voted  by  both  for  shipbuild- 
g  only  being  actually  forthcoming  in  one  case.     U/k 


Dcr  U'a/trc  yacoi.]  [Stuttgart. 

The  Humane  Powers. 

The  struggle  of  Finland  against  Russian  encroachments  is 
followed  by  the  Great  Powers  with  their  usual  well-known 
sympathy  ! 
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Wtic'tA.]  [Warsaw. 

A  Polish  View  of  the  Naval  Competition  between 
England  and  Germany. 

Estimates  are  voted  by  both   I'o.^ers,  but  the  German  bags 
return  empty  and  the  English  full  of  cash. 


Dt'  Aittslcrtitiiiintcr.] 


A  Dutch  View  of  the  German  Activity  in  Airship 
Building. 

George  V.  (to  John  Bull,  l)rint;ing  in  an  Imperial  Crown) : 
"Th.at  is  right,  John.  The  Sun  (British  Power)  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  brilliant  as  usual.  _  Something  must  have  got  in  the 
way." 

[Telegrams  from  England  state  that  there  is  a  strong  move- 
ment on  foot  to  give  King  George  the  title  "Emperor  of  all 
the  Britains."] 
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U/i.i  (Berlin. 

1  he  Anglo-Gerraan  Rapprochement. 

The  Manutacturers  of  Munitions  or  War:  "Nowwhere 
can  wo  find  anyone  who  will  cut  oil'  these  hantls?" 


Kladdtradtttsch,}  IBerlin. 

Turkey  (to  llcir  von  Ucrringen,  the  new  German  Military 
Adviser  to  Turkey)  :  "  Welcome  !  Perhaps  you  liave  some  old 
regiments  for  sale  ;  I  have  already  bought  these  old  ships  from 
your  Government." 

considers  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  tiie  Anglo- 
Curman  Eiitenk  are  those  who  manufacture  munitions 
of  war.  The  Pat'cgallo  always  devotes  its  cartoons  to 
the  problems  of  the  Near  East.  It  strongly  resents  the 
interference  of  the  Great  Powers  in  Crete.  'J"he 
creation  of  Nicholas  King  of  Montenegro  gives  its 
caricaturist  an  opportunity  for  a  sarcastic  comparison. 
The  original  appears    in  glowing  colours.     De  Ani- 


/■i.ci.)  (Tokyo. 

John  Bull  Complains. 

J.  B.  :  "This  silting  together  on  the 
Alliance  bench  is  all  very  nice,  but  these 
tariff  mosquitoes  arc  a  regular  nuisance." 


The  First  King  of  Montenegro. 
Nikita  dreams  of  the  sovereigns  who  have  gone  before  him. 


i 


i-iiwl 
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K,Ms,'nlU-r.]  [Zuiicll. 

President  Fatliferes  Visits  Switzerland. 

.KAl.l.li-RKS  :  "This  is  magiiificeiit,  my  dear  colleague,  but 
llie  siirrouniling  soldiers  prcvenl  me  from  seeing  that  freedom 
which  we  know  lives  in  the  mount.iins  !  " 


Minneijf-i'lis  ytitirnai,} 

The  Last  Battle. 

Bryan's  ov/n  State  of  Nebraska  rejects  his  local  option  pro- 
posals.    Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  end  2 

sterdanimcr  suggests  that  the  reason  of  the  desire  to 
make  the  occupant  of  tlie  British  throne  an  Eniperor 
instead  of  a  King  is  due  to  the  fear  of  Germany. 
The  Gerinan   papers  make  merry  over  the   purchase 


A  New  Uniform. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President  of  the 
United  .States  is  to  have  a  uniform  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  This 
is  the  German  suggestion  for  it. 


Ex-President  Roosevelt  in  Retirement  (?) 

All  roads  lead  to  Oyster  Bay. 
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Lo,  the  pDor   Indian!  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  Grafters  on  both  sides,  before,  behind ! 

by  Turkey  of  .1  couple  of  almost  obsolete  German 
warships.  President  Fallieres'  visit  to  Switzerland  is 
he   subject    of  many    French   cartoons  ;    the    Swiss 


II  Papagallo.^  (Eolof 

Crete   remonstrates  with    the   Powers,  who   pre^ 
Greece    from     interfering   whilst   the    Turk   spikes 
gun  of  Liberty. 

Nebdspalkr,  ho\vc\er,  resents  the  very  milit 
reception  that  was  given  him.  In  America 
Roosevelt  is  once  more  the  delight  of  the  car: 
lurist.  Other  topics  are  Mr.  Bryan's  surpris 
defeat  in  his  own  State  over  his  local  option  ) 
])Osals  and  the  scandals  about  the  Indian  resei 
tions  and  lands.  Much  humorous  drawing 
been  indulged  in  during  the  silly  sea.son.  Kladd 
datsclCs  suggestion  for  President  Taft's  uniform 
especially  clever 


Sttir  Gf tihlichtfr.\ 

How  Great  Men  are  Spending  Their  Summer. 

A^  Ihc  Norlli  Pole  has  now  l)ecn  discovered,  b«l  is  as  vol  very   I    Kaiser  Wilhclm,  fiiulint;  liimsclfin  very  good  voice,  has  d<S 
little  viMlcd,  the  Tsar  lias  decided  to  pass  his  summer  there.      |  to  spend  his  holiilays  .as  an  itinerant  preacher. 
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THE   COURT,  THE   ISSUES,   AND  THE   PROBABLE  AWARD. 


I    REVISITED  tlie  Hague  last  month  lo  hear  Mr. 
Eiihu    Root  present  the    American    case.     Mr. 
Root  spoke  several  days.     I  was  only  able  to 
attend  the  morning  and  afternoon  sitting  on  one  day. 

THE    HON.    ELIHU    ROOT. 

Mr.  Root  is  a  courteous,  persuasive  and  occasion- 
ally eloquent  speaker,  who  thinks  as  a  statesman  even 
though  sometimes  he  must  argue  as  a  barrister.  What 
I  iieard  of  his  speech  increased  my  regret  that  the 
health  of  his  wife  compelled  him  to  give  up  to  New 
York  what  would  have  been  much  more  profitably 
employed  for  the  w.jrid  at  large  at  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Washington. 

THE    PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Court  rose  on  August  12th,  after  having 
sat  forty  days.  It  will  meet  again  this  month, 
when  the  Judges  will  deliver  their  award.  The  wliole 
of  the  proceedings  have  been  devoted  to  the  speeches 
of  counsel.  Sir  Robert  Finlay  opened  with  a  speech 
of  eight  days'  duration  The  American  counsel  who 
followed  felt  bound  not  to  fall  behind.  After  the 
Canadian  and  Newfoundl md  counsel  had  exhaustively 
presented  the  case  from  their  special  point  of  view,  each 
being  followed  by  an  American  counsel.  Sir  W.  Robson 
summed  up  the  case  f<ir  the  British  in  a  masterly 
speech,  to  which  Mr.  Elihu  Root  replied.  The  Judges, 
ivho  had  to  listen  to  the  same  arguments  over  and  over 
igain,  showed  no  sign  of  weariness,  although  when 
they  heard  the  same  document  read  four  times  over 
by  one  counsel — a  document  which  had  already  been 
read  four  times  by  other  counsel — it  would  hardly 
have  been  in  haman  nature  if  they  had  not  to  stifle 
an  inward  groan. 

THE    COURT    AM)    ITS    PRESIDENT. 

By  universal  consent  the  conduct  of  the  Court  has 
been  almost  ideally  perfect.  The  arbitration  has 
proceeded  from  lirst  to  last  without  a  single  case  of 
friction,  personal  or  otherwise.  The  opposing 
counsel,  who  contended  vigorously  enough  in  all 
conscience  for  their  respective  clients,  were  as 
friendly  as  if  they  were  at  a  love-feast.  As  for  the 
Judges,  it  is  difficult  to  .say  whether  British  or 
.Americans  are  the  more  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  their 
impartiality,  their  courtesy,  and  the  keen  and  constant 
attention  which  they  jiaid  to  the  arguments  of  counsel. 
Of  l5r.  Lammasch,  the  .Vustrian  jurist,  who  presides 
over  this  international  tribunal,  one  of  the  junior 
coun.5el  on  the  British  side  gave  me  the  following  terse 
memorandum  : — 

Lammasch  comniands  r<-spcct  .inil  admiration  of  every- 
one. .Speaks  the  most  lucid  ICnglfeh,  and  perfectly  at  home  with 
Latin,  French,  German,  and  .Spanish.  .Seems  to  have  read  the 
laws  of  all  countries,  and  digested  them  and  arranged  them  in 
his  eminently  judicial  niinil.  Is  the  essence  of  courtesy  and  of 
i|iiiet  speech,  but  he's  always  on  the  point.  EverVone  at  the 
-Arbitration  admires  Lamnu>cii  as  a  profound  lawyer  and  great 
judge. 


He  is  worthily  supported  by  his  colleagues.  The 
Canadian  and  .'Vnierican  arliitralors,  Mr.  Eitzpatrick 
and  Mr.  Gray,  have  acted  throughout  as  Judges 
instead  of  accepting  the  rd/ioi  assessors  with  a  watch- 
ing brief,  to  which  arbitrators  appointrd  by  the  litigants 
are  often  reduced.  Each  will  no  doubt  decide  in 
favour  of  his  own  side — all  things  being  equal — but 
they  are  both  jurists  of  far  too  high  standing  to  go 
further  than  that.  Dr.  Lohman,  the  Dutch  Judge, 
has  said  least,  although  on  one  occasion  he  ventured 
upon  a  question  to  which  Sir  W.  Robson  had  to 
re|)ly  at  great  length.  Of  Dr.  Drago  I  have  already 
spoken.  He  has  maintained — he  could  hardly  have 
improved — his  great  reputation. 

THE    CONDUCT   OF   THE    CASE. 

The  .Arbitrators  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
discussion.  When  the  10,000  ty[)ewritten  j)ages  of 
the  Report  of  the  speeches  of  counsel  are  published, 
it  will  be  seen  how  pointed  and  pregnant  have  been 
these  interpolations.  It  is  true  that  they  sometimes 
embarrassed  an  eloquent  counsel  by  a  homo- 
thrust  which  brought  him  up  for  a  moment  upon  his 
beam-ends.  But  no  one  can  say  that  they  ever 
made  an  unnecessary  remark.  If,  when  the  Report 
is  jiublished,  the  reader  were  to  skip  all  else  and 
coiirine  his  attention  lo  the  qurstions  of  the  Judges 
and  the  answers  they  elicited  from  the  counsel,  they 
wotilil  soon  find  themselves  in  possession  of  the  gist 
of  the  case. 

THE    AW.'VRD    AND    ITS    PROBABLE    RESULTS. 

It  is  idle — writing  as  I  am  compelled  to  do  before 
the  award  is  published,  in  a  periodical  which  may 
appear  after  the  Court  has  pronounced  its  decision — 
to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  what  that  decision  may 
be.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Court  will  be  unanimous. 
It  is  certain  that  whether  the  award  is  unanimous 
or  whether  it  is  given  by  a  majority  vote, 
honours  will  be  divided.  Is'either  Britain .  nor 
America  will  win  on  all  counts.  The  main  thing 
is  that  the  award  should  do  substantial  justice 
all  round.  That  it  will  do  so  there  is  little  doubt.  ■ 
I'pon  many  of  the  minor  points  there  can  hardly  be 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  Newfoundland 
(".overnment  has  as  much  right  to  forbid  its  citizens 
to  woik  on  American  fishing  smacks  as  the  American 
Govertiment  has  to  impose  jMohibitive  duties  on 
Newfoundland  fish.  But  what  all  reasonable  men 
hope  is  that  if  the  Tribunal  should  send  both  parties 
home  in  good  temper  the  .Americans  will  reduce  their 
tariff  and  the  Newfoundlanders  modify  their  regula- 
tions. The  whole  controversy  has  arisen  from  the 
impotence  of  successive  American  Governments  to 
do  what  they  desired  to  do  to  meet  the  grievances 
of  Newfoundland  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Protectionist  ring  in  the  Senate,  which  has  twice 
rejected    Conventions    agreed     upon    between    the 
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.Vineruiui  and  Newfoundland  Governments.  Pro- 
tection run  mad  on  one  side  provoked  retaliatory  regu- 
lations on  the  other.  The  quarrel  is  a  tarift"  war,  a 
small  sample  of  the  kind  of  conflict  in  which  \vc 
should  be  involved  with  all  our  neighbours  if  our 
demented  Tariff  Reformers  ever  were  allowed  to  try 
their  hand  at  tariff  wars. 

THK    M.MN    QUESTION    OF    REGULATIONS. 

Upon  the  main  question  as  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  fisheries  which  Americans  and  British 
fishermen  have  a  treaty  right  to  pursue  in  common,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Arbitrators  may  decide  as  a 
point  of  law.  But  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  any  practical  man  having  any 
hesitation  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at. 
Here  are  certain  rights  to  be  exercised  in  common 
by  two  parties.  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
regulations  are  necessary.  The  British  contend  that 
they  must  make  the  regulations,  leaving  the  Americans 
to  appeal  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  to  decide  in  case  of 
dispute  arising  whether  their  regulations  impair 
American  treaty  rights.  The  Americans  claim  that 
as  they  have  "  liberty  in  common  "  to  take  fish,  they 
ought  to  have  equal  liberty  in  common  to  frame  the 
regulations  under  which  they  shall  be  taken.  If  the 
Governments  cannot  agree  as  to  these  regulations,  let 
the  Hague  Tribunal  decide.  Thus  the  only  dispute  is 
as  to  the  moment  when  the  appeal  should  be  made  to 
the  Hague.  The  British  say,  let  it  be  after  a  dis]Hite 
arises  as  to  the  justice  of  regulations  which,  in  the 
exercise  of  our  local  sovereign  rights,  we  alone  must 
issue.  The  Americans  say,  let  it  be  before  the  regu- 
lations are  issued,  in  order  to  forestall  the  danger  of 
any  dispute  arising.  The  weak  point  of  both  cases 
is  that  the  British  negotiators  of  1818  proposed  to 
the  Americans  that  the  regulations  should  be  jointly 
agreed  upon  by  both  Governments.  This  being  so, 
we  can  hardly  argue  now  that  joint  regulation  is  an 
outrage  on  our  local  sovereignty.  But  the  .Americans 
rejected  it,  as  at  that  time  they  did  not  think  any 
regulations  were  necessary.  Both  parties  have  now 
changed  front.  The  Americans  claim  what  they 
rejected  in  1818,  and  the  British  object  to  concede  in 
1910  what  they  proffered  of  their  own  motion  ninety- 
two  years  earlier. 

The  American  claim  logically  involves  a  right  not 
only  to  share  in  issuing  regulations,  but  also  a  right 
to  send  American  gunboats  into  British  waters  to 
administer  these  regulations.  From  such  a  logical 
consequence  of  their  own  argument  on  the  subject  of 
servitude  the  Americans  recoil.  Mr.  Root  expressly 
admitted  that  they  did  not  possess  such  a  right  under 
the  Treaty,  and  with  that  admission  goes  much  of 
the  force  of  the  argument  as  to  servitude. 

Whether  the  Arbitrators  can  interpret  into  the 
Treaty  of  1818  a  right  to  frame  regulations  in 
:onimon,  which  was  at  the  time  expressly  rejected  by 
the  Americans  and  dropped  by  the  British,  is  doubtful. 
The    question    whether   the    existing    Newfoundland 


regulations  are  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty  rights  of 
Americans  is  referred  to  a  small  Commission  of  three 
experts,  whose  report  will  be  annexed  to  the  award. 
This  to  the  outsider  seems  to  be  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  now. 

THE    CHIEF    RESULT    OF    THE    AUDITR ATION. 

The  chief  result  of  the  arbitration  has  been  to 
establish  an  international  authority  to  which  in  all 
future  time  all  disputes  that  may  arise  under  the 
award  or  in  connection  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  themselves  must  be  sent  for  settlement. 
Both  London  and  Washington  have  now  created  for 
their  own  convenience  the  famous  firm  of  Spenlow 
and  Jorkins.  When  Massachusetts  fishers  or  New- 
foundland legislatures  rage  fiercely  in  future,  Mr. 
Spenlow,  whether  at  Washington  or  at  London,  will 
always  be  most  willing  to  oblige ;  but  he  can  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Jorkins  of  the 
Hague.  A  mighty  convenient  arrangement  it  is  for 
both  the  Governments  concerned.  .Nor  is  it  a  bad 
arrangement  for  the  local  disputants.  For  they  will 
always  be  assured  of  a  fair  hearing  by  an  international 
tribunal.  The  costs,  however,  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Hague  Jorkins  are  so  heavy  that  they  will  be  in  effect 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

THE    NEW    PERMANENT    ARBITRATION    TREATY. 

The  fact  that  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
in  effect  entered  into  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration 
in  all  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  disputes  was  brought 
out  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the.se  proceed- 
ings. In  1908  the  two  Governments  concluded  a 
treaty  lirnited  to  five  years  for  arbitrating  the  fishery 
question.  A  year  later  they  drew  up  an  agreement 
giving  effect  to  this  treaty,  and  in  this  agreement  they 
inserted  an  article  which  it  was  decided  at  the  Hague 
constitutes  a  new  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration. 
The  Treaty  of  1908  expires  in  1913.  But  in  1909  it 
gave  birth  to  an  agreement  to  which  no  limit  of  time 
is  attached.  The  mortal  hen  has  hatched  out  an 
immortal  chicken. 

The  terms  of  the  new  Treaty  are  as  follows  : — 
J.inuary  29lh,  1909. — Special  ajjreement  for  the  .submission 
of  questions  relating  to  fisheries  on  the  Nortit  .Vilanlic  coast 
under  the  general  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  between  the 
United  .Slates  and  Great  Britain  on  the  4(h  d.ay  of  .April,  igo8. 
.\rticle  IV. — The  tribunal  shall  recommend  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  high  contracting  parties  rules  and  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure under  which  all  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  future 
regarding  the  exercise  of  the  liberties  above  referred  to  may  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
award.  If  tlie  high  contracting  parties  .shall  not  adopt  the  rules 
and  method  of  procedure  so  recommended,  or  if  they  shall  not, 
suliscquently  to  the  delivery  of  the  award,  agree  upon  such  rules 
and  methods,  then  any  differences  which  may  arise  in  the  future 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  l8l8,  or  to  the  effect  and  application  of  the 
award  of  the  tribunal,  shall  be  referred  informally  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  at  the  Hague  for  decision  by  the  summary  pro- 
cedure provided  in  Ch.  IV.  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  iSth 
October,  1907. 

Mr.  Root  and  Sir  W.  Robson,  on  behalf  of  their 
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respective  Governments,  declared  that  they  accepted 
this  as  constituting  in  effect  a  new  and  permanent 
treaty.  Dr.  Drago  summed  up  the  case  very  clearly. 
He  said  : — 

The  general  Treaty  of  Arbitr.alion  will  disappear  after  five 
years,  and  may  or  may  not  be  renewed.  But  this  article,  created 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  which  is  to  disappear,  shall  continue  in 
existence.  The  treaty  of  arbitration  may  pass  aw.-ty,  but  the 
right  or  juristic  relation  created  by  it  under  Article  4  shall 
continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  fact. 

Mr.  Root  :  Precisely. 

Dh.  Draco  (continuing)  :  And  the  position  of  the  parties  as 
to  future  contentions  whicli  might  occur  relating  to  these 
fisheries  will  be  regulated  by  it.'  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  m,ide  myself  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Root  :  Vou   have  made  yourself  quite  clear,  sir,  and  I 


fully  agree   with   that  :    and    I    hope    the    .\ttorney-General 
docs. 

The  Attorney-General  concurred. 

So  whatever  the  award  may  be,  all  future  fishery 
disputes  between  the  lunpire  and  the  Republic  will 
go  to  the  Hague  to  be  settled.  That  is  a  great  gain. 
And  as  last  month  another  arbitration  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  two  countries  by  which  all 
financial  claims  arising  between  them  are  to  be  sent 
before  a  Joint  Commission  at  Washington,  we  seem 
to  be  in  fair  way  to  relieve  Americati  and  British 
diplomacy  from  all  disputes  in  future.  It  is  thoroughly  iw 
characteristic  of  the  national  temperament  that  we 
should  be  getting  a  permanent  arbitration  treaty 
piecemeal. 


The  International  Peace  Congress  at  Stockholm. 
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MR.    HALL  CAINE'S  "ETERNAL 


.  O" 


I 


FEW  topics  afford  a  more  interesting  field  of 
speculation  than  the  question,  How  far  will 
the  cinematogra[>li  transfonii  the  theatre  ?  It 
as  already  invaded  the  domain  of  dramatic  art. 
>en  now,  in  its  lusty  infancy,  it  has  triumphed  over 
le  Stage  in  one  important  respect.  More  people  go 
3  see  the  cinematograph  every  day  than  attend  tlic 
leatre  in  a  week.  The  cinematograph  is  beatmg  tlii 
lusic-hall  on  its  own  ground.  Everywliere  new 
inematograph  theatres  are  springing  up  like  niush- 
ooms.     Who  can  say  what  the  end  will  be  ? 

This  year  the  cinematograph  has  invaded  Strat- 
3rd-on-Avon,  and  the  enterprising  firm  trading  under 
:ie  title  of  La  Lumiere  has  cinematographed  Shake- 
peare.  Talk  about  potted  plays  i  They  are  nothing 
ompared  to  the  cmematographed  drama.  Mr. 
5enson's  famous  company  has  been  photographed. 
n  the  glare  of  innumerable  electric  lights, 
Key  played  Shakespeare  under  conditions  which 
■endered  it  possible  to  represent  the  play  in  dumb 
how  as  a  series  of  pictures  to  be  reproduced  here- 
fter  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  film  before  a  myriad 
udiences  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  It  is 
.  daring  experiment.  Each  play  from  start  to 
mish  must  be  condensed  into  a  cmematograph 
urn  not  exceeding  twenty  minutes  in  length. 
The  arrangement  in  the  original,  by  wliich  the  play  is 
livided  into  scenes  and  acts,  is  ignored.  Ten  or 
welve  leading  episodes  are  selected  which,  being 
;trung  together  in  rapid  sequence,  suggest  to  the 
ipectators  something  of  the  plot  and  development  of 
he  play.  For  two  minutes  the  company  ])lay  Shakc- 
peare  as  it  was  written  in  the  scene  leading  up  to 
he  tableau  that  it  has  been  decided  to  represent.  In 
hese  two  minutes  nearly  2,000  film  photographs  h.ive 
leen  taken  which,  being  passed  through  the  lantern, 
eproduce  on  the  sheet  the  action  of  the  dramatis 
'lersonce.  Mr.  Edison  last  month  is  said  to  have 
ynchronised  the  gramophone  with  the  cinematograph, 
f  so,  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have  a  cinemato- 
i,raphed  gramophone  drama  for  the  million. 

What  kind  of  drama  will  it  be  ?    The  conditions  of 


its  production  and  its  reproduction  will  probably 
dethrone  Shakespeare  and  all  dramas  save  those 
of  spectacle  and  of  melodrama.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  catch  even  at  sixteen  pictures  a  second 
the  subtle  shades  of  emotion  expressed  by  the  features 
or  the  voice  of  the  actor.  And  even  if  you  have 
caught  It,  when  it  is  reproduced  on  the  cinematographic 
stage,  the  setting  will  be  so  different  that  it  will  with 
difficulty  be  appreciated  by  the  spectators.  The  cine- 
matographer  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  presentation  of 
violent  motion  as  the  grannphonist  is  in  reproducing 
the  accents  of  violent  emotion.  They  can  do 
justice  to  the  penny  gaff.  They  will  fail,  I  fear,  in 
doing  justice  to  "  Hamlet." 

If  we  take  the  plays  which  are  being  played  in 
London  to-day,  "  The  Whip,"  whose  run  at  Drury 
Lane  is  almost  without  precedent,  could  much  more 
easily  be  understood  when- cinematographed  than  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  "Henry  VIII."  "The  Bad  Girl  of  the 
Family  "  would  lend  itself  much  better  to  the  new 
method  than  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest." 
And  Mr.  Hall  Game's  "  Tlie  Eternal  Question,"  at 
the  Garnck,  needs  only  to  be  shorn  of  its  dialectical 
disquisitions  on  property  and  chastity  to  suit  per- 
fectly the  needs  of  the  cinematogra[jher.  The  latter's 
triumph  will  not  be  complete  until -he  has  perfected 
the  art  of  colour  photography  ;  hut  that  is  well  on 
the  way. 

These  somewhat  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
future  of  the  drama  have  been  suggested  by  a  visit  to 
the  Garrick  Theatre,  where  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  pro- 
duced the  third  version  of  the  story  originally  pub- 
lished in  1901,  under  the  title  of  "The  Eternal  City." 
The  first  version  was  a  novel,  the  second  a  play,  the 
third  is  a  cinematographic  setting  for  the  delivery 
of  moral  or  immoral  discourses  upon  the  wickedness 
of  a  social  .system  based  on  pro[)erty  and  the 
inequality  of  the  treatment  meted  out  by  society  to 
man  and  woman  in  the  case  of  incontinence.  ] 
congratulate  Mr.  Hall  Caine  upon  the  ingenuity 
with  which  he  has  borrowed  from  the  pulpit  the 
utilisation  of  stock  properties  in  the  presentation  of 
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up-to-date  notions.  The  preacher  from  time  imme- 
morial has  utilised  the  famihar  episodes  of  the  sacred 
story  as  a  baci;ground  for  his  appeals  to  his  con- 
gregation on  the  sins  of  the  day.  The  object  of  his 
discourse  varies  infinitely,  but  always  at  the  starting- 
point  is  the  well-worn  story  of  the  revolt  of  Korah, 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  pride  and  disobedience 
of  Saul,  or  the  fall  of  our  first  jjarents.  W'hal  liie 
pulpit  has  found  convenient  and  eflfective,  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  has  discovered  may  be  as  convenient  and 
effective  on  the  stage.  Why  invent  a  new  plot  or 
create  new  characters  when  you  can  always  use 
the  old  properties  as  setting  for  the  new  sermon  ? 
It  is  a  great  idea.  Donna  Roma  becomes  the  stage 
Magdalen,  Baron  Bonelli  the  dramatic  Satan,  the 
I'ope  a  kind  of  plaster  Deity,  while  Rossi,  who  in  the 
story  sits  as  a  model  for  the  Redeemer,  will  become 
the  conventional  Christ  of  the  modern  morality  play. 
From  time  to  time,  as  new  topics  arise  to  interest  and 
distract  the  public  mind,  the  old  melodrama  will  be 
trotted  out  with  a  new  set  of  tags.  When  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  wrote  "The  Eternal  City"  the  question  was 
that  of  the  Temporal  Power  and  Disarmament.  To- 
day the  eternal  question  or  questions — for  they  are 
not  one,  but  two — are  Socialism  and  Sex.  To-morrow 
they  may  be  Race  Suicide  and  Imperialism,  Infant 
Mortality  and  Intensive  Culture,  the  Right  to  Murder 
and  Conquest  of  the  Air.  The  ingenuity  and  re- 
source of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  can.be  relied  upon  to  make 

his"  Eternal "  the  vehicle  for  presenting  his  latest 

views  upon  the  topics  of  the  day  from  now  till  the 
end   of  time.     There    is    a    danger   no   doubt   that 

his  "  Eternal "  may   in  time  become  an  eternal 

bore.  But  served  up  hot  and  hot,  with  plenty  of 
gore  and  palpitating  passion,  it  will  not  fail  to 
find  admirers.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  discovered  the 
l)Ossibility  of  inverting  the  usual  process  of  the 
drama.      The  dramatist    usually   e.\hausts   his  inge- 


nuity in  devising  new  scenes  and  situations  to 
illustrate  old  truths.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  reversed 
this  :  he  finds  its  easier  to  use  old  dramatic  situa 
tions  and  episodes  in  order  to  proclaim  what  hei 
regards  as  new  truth.  It  is  the  method  of  the  pulpiti 
adapted  for  the  stage. 

Of  the  latest  version  of  "  The  Eternal "  there 

is  not  much  to  be  said.  Like  most  melodramas,  it 
degenerates  into  rant  and  abounds  in  improbabilities, 
but  it  is  not  lacking  in  thrills,  and  the  setting  of  the 
scenes  is  pretty.  The  Australian  actress,  Miss 
Tittell-Brune,  rose  magnificently  to  the  onerous  and 
exhausting  ro/t;  imposed  upon  her  by  the  play.  But| 
if  there  be  a  long  run  her  understudy  should  take 
the  part  every  other  day.  The  eftbrt  to  live  up  toj 
the  novelist's  description  will  be  fatal  if  the  run  is, 
long.     For  instance  : — 

Roma's  bosom  w.is  swelling  in  her  he.ivy  brc.ithing.      lie 
heart  was  beating  violently  and  her  head. was  dizzy.     All  thl 
bitterness  of  the  evening  was  boiling  in  her  lluo.it,  and  it  bursi 
out  at  length  in  a  flood. 

Something  is  always  bursting  out  in  a  flood  froi 
Roma's  boiling  throat,  and  in  time  relays  of  undei 
studies  may  be  needed  to  express  all  the  tumultuou 
emotions  of  her  hysteria,  of  passion,  and  of  remorse. 

Of  the  sermons  in  this  new  morality  play  the  woi 
is  the  last,  in  which  the  Magdalen  is  made  to  philclj 
sophise  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  eternri' 
law  by  which  the  woman  who  falls  is  damned  for  al 
eternity,  wliereas  for  the  man  who  made  her  stunibla 
there  is  always  a  place  of  repentance.  But  for  sucl 
an  arrangernent,  she  asks,  what  inducement  would 
there  be  for  good  women  to  preserve  their  virtue  B 
Was  there  ever  a  more  detestable  sentiment  put 
the  mouth  of  a  woman  ?  If  Mr.  Hall  Caine  goes  o 
like  this  we  shall   have    to  call   his   "  Eternal  — 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews 


"THE    SIROCCO    OF    DEMOCRACY." 

LoRU    EsHIiR    ON"    VoLUNlAKV    SliRVICF,. 

In  the  National  Revicio  Lord  Esher  writes  an 
tide  concerning  the  voluntary  principle  as  applied 
>  military  service  which  curiously  confirms  the 
istice  of  a  criticism  which  I  ventured  to  pass  u])on 
ic  author  in  a  recent  character  sketch  contributed  to 
iC  WorU's  Wi>rk.  It  illustrates  both  his  fnie 
jalities  and  not  less  clearly  the  blind  spot  on 
retina  to  which  I  called  attention  as  almost 
C:;t  e  only  tlaw  in  that  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite 
tjid  '  his  intellect.  Both  characteristics  are  embodied 
,jl_  his  memorable  phrase  about  "  the  sirocco  of 
mocracy  withering  in  our  people  the  spirit  of 
crifice."  Lord  Esher,  although  he  himself  has  been 
I  his  life  a  voluntary  worker  without  salary,  has 
iver  been  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  imbibe 
le  democratic  spirit.  He  was  born  in  the  purple, 
ike  his  father  before  him  he  is,  and  has  been  ever 
nee  he  left  college,  a  member  of  the  governing 
asses.  He  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips,  repre- 
inting  the  fine  tlower  of  the  aristocracy,  but  still  an 
istocrat.  His  criticisms  of  the  voluntary  principle 
e  like  those  of  a  Bishop  summing  up  the  faults  of 
e  Free  Churches. 
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SELF-S.\CRIFICK    DEMOCRAIIC    OR    OLIGARCHIC? 

Lord  Esher  had  been  baptised  into  the  demo- 
aiic  faith  he  would  never  have  talked  about  the 
rocco  of  democracy  withering  the  spirit  of  self- 
icrifice.  For  this  reason  he  would  then  have  known 
at,  'measured  in  hours  of  self-sacrificing,  unre- 
unerated  voluntary  labour  year  in  and  year  out, 
toilt  lere  is  far  more  self-sacrifice  unrecognised  and  un- 
warded  by  the  State  among  the  Democracy  than 
ere  is  or  ever  has  been  among  the  governing  classes. 
P"'  ord  Esher  seems  to  think  that-  the  only  form  in 
hich  services  to  the  State  can  be  rewarded  is  in  hard 
sh.     As  a  matter  of  fact   one  of  the  advantages 

a  monaichical  system  consists  in  its  affording 
■dless  varieties  of  means  of  remunerating  State 
I  vice.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  minimise  the  inestim- 
Ic  value  of  the  services  of  the  great  unpaid,  but  it 

absurd  to  speak  of  men  as  if  they  were  all 
^interested  patriots  who  rendered  voluntary  ser- 
;e  to  a  State  which  made  them  no  return. 
.onours  and  titles,  distinctions  of  all  kinds,  count 
ore  with  well-to-do  men  than  an  addition  to  their 
.aries.     For  real  voluntary  self-sacrificing  services 

have  to  turn  not  to  J.P.'s  and  baronets,  and  peers 
d  holders  of  distinguished  orders,  but  to  the 
''nible   lanks  of   che  trades  unionists  and  the    lay 

rkers  in  our  Churches.     A  zealous  local  preacher, 

unpaid  trades  union  oftkial,  aiul  a  good  Sunday- 


school  superintendent,  give  more  of  their  lives 
measured  in  hours  per  week  to  the  service  of  the 
community  than  almost  any  of  the  classes  whose 
unpaid  labour  he  admits  built  up  the  Empire.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  Empire-building  it  may  be  asked, 
Does  Job  serve  God  for  naught?  Empire  builders 
have  usually  managed  to  do  very  well  by  themselves. 

CAN    THIS    liE    TRUE  ? 

Lord  Esher  says  : — ■ 

It  is  obvious  that  under  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
the  only  hold  upon  a  man,  the  only  security  you  have  for  his 
honoural)lc  performance  of  duly,  is  a  salary  and  tlie  power  tn 
dock  il.  Disintrrestedness,  patriotism,  even  self-respect,  are 
mere  words  of  archaic  meaning. 

The  italics  are  ours.  What  rank  blasphemy  is 
this?  Obvious,  forsooth!  If  so,  then  we  may  as 
well  put  up  the  shutters  of  the  Empire  and  be  done 
with  it.  For  no  State  can  survive,  or,  indeed, 
ought  to  survive,  out  of  which  "  disinterestedness, 
patriotism,  and  even  self-respect "  have  become 
extinct.  So  far  from  this  being  obvious,  the  plea 
for  paying  Members  of  Parliament,  etc.,  is  never 
based  upon  the  impossibility  of  securing  honourable 
service  without  payment,  or  having  a  proper  hold  over 
them.  But  democracy  is  the  blinti  spot  in  Lord 
Esher's  eye,  and  I  suppose  he  cannot  help  not  seeing 
what  is  plain  enough  to  everyone  else. 

THE    TERRITORIALS    AS    A    CASE    IN    POINT. 

Lord  Esher  makes  his  attack  on  the  voluntary 
principle  a  basis  for  his  despairing  diagnosis  of  the 
prospects  of  the  Territorial  force.  He  says  :  "  At 
present 

there  is  no  sign  that  the  6o,ooo  required  annually  for  the  Terri- 
torial force  will  be  forthcoming.  All  the  signs  and  portents  are 
adverse.  There  is  no  steady  increase,  no  advance,  liowever 
slight.     There  is,  latterly,  in  many  cases  retrogression." 

But  he  admits  that  we  have  been  troubled  by  just 
the  same  signs  and  portents  concerning  the  Regular 
Army  : — 

There  have  been  limes  when  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  the  30,000  recruits  wanted  for  the  Regular  Army.  .Some- 
times those  responsible  were  almost  in  despair.  ()n  ilic  whole, 
however,  the  supply  has  been  obtained. 

Why  then  despair  that  with  regard  to  the  Territorials 
it  may  hereat'ter  be  written  ;  "  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  supply  has  been  obtained  "  ? 

WHAT    ARE    THE    FACTS? 

The  facts  are  not  such  as  to  justify  despair.  In 
two  years  the  force  has  been  brought  up  to  a  total  of 
275,000  men  out  of  an  ultimate  ma.\imum  of  315,000. 
The  material  is  admittedly  good.  With  the  training 
and  efficiency  of  the  force  military  experts  are  well 
satisfied.  The  men  are  keen.  If  the  capacity  of 
their  officers  was  as  good  as  the  numbers  of  the  men  we 
should    be    very    well    satisfied.      To    increase    the 
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numbers  of  the  rank  and  file  without  increasing  the 
number  of  capable  officers  would  be  no  improvement. 
But  when  we  consider  under  what  circumstances  the 
Territorials  were  recruited  it  is  marvellous  that  they 
have  come  up  in  such  numbers.  The  Boer  war,  with  its 
methods  of  barbarism  in  Africa  and  its  orgies  of 
Mafeking  at  home,  had  made  military  service  to  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  half  the  nation.  The  conscience  of  the 
peojjle  revolted  against  the  uses  to  which  the  military 
forces  of  the  Crown  had  been  put,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  soldiering  as  an  occupation  for 
decent  men  recovers  from  the  fatal  results  of  Lord 
Milner's  war.  It  is  not  by  appeals  to  the  fighting 
instinct,  but  rather  by  an  appeal  to  the  earnest, 
thoughtful,  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  nation  that 
our  new  model  will  realise  the  ideal  of  its  founder. 
.\nd  if  recruiting  is  to  be  encouraged  it  is  not  well 
for  Lord  Esher,  even  in  hypothetical  argument,  to 
suggest  that  the  services  of  the  Territorial  volunteer 
are  bought  for  cash  down.     He  says  : — 

It  may  be  Ihat  the  youth  antl  muscle,  and  possibly  the  blood, 
of  so  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  can  be  bought  for  three  and  a 
lialf  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  that  a  greater  quanlily  cin 
be  bought  for  five  or  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  It  looks 
plausible  enough.     But  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 

It  is  an  tmlucky  sentence,  and  so  foreign  to  Lord 
Esher's  usual  fine  sensitiveness,  that  even  the  environ- 
ment of  the  National  can  hardly  explain  its  publi- 
cation.   

KING  GEORGE  V.  AS  MARKSMAN. 
The  King  as  a  game  shot  is  the  subject  of  an 
interestiiig  paper  in  Frf  s  for  -September.  King 
George  is  declared  to  be  most  enthusiastic  as  a  lover  ol 
the  gun.  He  has  very  few  equals  as  a  shot  in  this 
country.  His  superiors  in  all-round  game  shooting 
in  Great  Britain  could  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  could  do  much 
more  than  hold  his  own  with  His  Majesty  at  driven 
birds.  'l"he  King  is  said  to  be  a  sportsman  first  and 
a  first-rate  marksman  afterwards.  After  big  shootini; 
parties  at  Sandringham  in  his  father's  time  he  would 
set  out  to  tramp  through  reed  beds,  mud,  and  water 
in  search  of  snijje,  wildfowl,  or  outlying  game.  He 
enjoys  besides  shooting,  getting  j)lenty  of  walking. 
He  is  a  great  believer  in  e.vercise.  He  is  very  mind- 
ful of  the  welfare  of  keepers,  beaters,  and  stopboys, 
and  when  the  weatiier  is  bad  he  stops  the  sport  rather 
than  that  the  men  should  be  subjected  to  undue  hard- 
ship. In  pheasant  shooting  at  Bayham  Abbey  the  King 
killed  ninety-three  at  the  first  stand  and  eighty-four 
at  the  second.  His  average,  according  to  cartriilges 
fired,  was  something  like  85  per  cent.,  truly  a  remark- 
able accomplishment.  The  King  invariably  shoots 
with  the  old-fashioned  haniniur  gun  instead  of  with 
the  more  generally  adopted  hammerless  pattern.  He 
grasps  his  gun  so  that  his  left  hand  comes  well 
beyond  the  fore  end,  his  left  arm  is  j)raclically 
straight,  and  his  reach  is  consequently  very  great. 
He  is  thereby  able  to  exert  the  fullest  control  over 
the  swing  of  the  barrels  in  all  directions. 


ABOUT  AVIATION. 
Learning  to  Fly  in  Two  Hours. 

Mr.  Hii.N'KV  Farman,  having  accomplished  much 
that  seemed  impossible  in  atjrial  progress,  seems  to 
have  his  conception  of  the  possible  in  education 
similarly  extended.  In  Fry's  for  September  he  gives 
in  six  pages  a  succinct  account  of  the  biplane,  its 
machinery  and  working,  and  also  what  he  considers 
sufficient  instruction  in  airmanship  to  enable  a  person 
to  learn  to  fly  in  two  hours.  He  i)rides  himself  on 
being  able  to  teach  a  pupil  the  art  of  flying  in  less 
than  two  hours.  He  even  declares  that  there  are 
some  who  are  able  to  f^y  alone  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes'  apprenticeship,  like  a  pupil  whose  name  he 
mentions,  and  whose  stages  of  instruction  he  photo- 
graphs. He  lays  down  the  general  rule :  the  feet 
should  be  used  for  steering,  one  hand  for  ascending 
and  descending,  and  the  other  for  attending  to  the 
motor. 

"Science,  Sport,  or  Suicide?" 

Major  Matson  writes  in  the  September  Bad  mi  11 /on 
under  the  title  "  Flight :  Science,  Sport,  or  Suicide  ?" 
He  very  properly  inveighs  against  the  sacrifice  of 
progress  in  aviation  to  the  demands  of  gate-money. 
He  says  : — 

Let  the  Royal  Aero  Club  therefore,  at  present  so  serenely 
situated  at  great  height  above  the  heads  of  its  fellow  morials, 
"  come  down  the  pole  a  bit,"  and  think  out  some  better  w.iy  of 
dealing  with  sums  ranging  around  ^10,000,  which  at  prcseut 
are  only  utilised  to  attract  a  gate  of  presumably  sanguinary- 
minderl  speclalors,  who,  if  they  were  in  Spain,  would  be 
Ihrowing  bouquets,  cigars  an<l  coins  lo  toreadors  in  the  bull- 
ring of  Seville  or  Old  Mailrid,  and  if  they  had  lived  about 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  would  doubtless  have  assisted  sym- 
pathetically and  cordi.ally  at  the  spectacles  in  the  Coliseum  so 
ably  arranged  by  that  celebrated  impresario,  the  Kmperor 
Nero  ;  but  as  nobody  has  dared  to  appro.tch  the  Royal  Aero 
Club  with  any  suggestions  except  the  journal  mentioned  above, 
I  am  emboldened  lo  use  the  pages  of  the  Badtninloii  in  order 
to  plead  for  a  little  less  barbarism  in  our  latest  of  modern 
spectacles. 

The  Question  of  Impeuiai.  Defence. 

Colonel  \  Court  Repington,  in  Blackwooifs  Maga- 
zine for  September,  replies  to  those  who  criticised  his 
previous  papers,  in  which  he  contended  that  the   sub 
marine  and  the  aeroplane  between  them  would   prac 
lically  compel  naval  combatants  to  withdraw  all  theh  ^ 
Drcadnou;rhts  out  of  harm's  way,  shutting  ihem  up  in 
inaccessible  harbours,  while  the  naval  battles  of  the/ 
future  will  be  decided  by  other  craft.     In  this  pa|)e-  | 
he  reiterates  the  argument  which   led  him   to   thin?  ) 
that  we  should  spend  a  mere  bagatelle  of  twenty-fiv 
millions    or   thereabouts   in    building   one    hundr      ; 
30  knot  submarines  and  as  many  dirigibles  with  1,5^  I 
miles  range  and  4oknots  speed.  ',    j 


'Vnv.  Journal  of  the  East  India  Association   repo' 
the  discussion  of  Mr.    Biddulph's  paper  on   the 
earthing  of  the  hoarded  wealth  of  India,  which, 
thinks.'might   be  developed  by  means  of  a  netw, 
of  loc.il  railways.  / 
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KING  EDWARDS  LIFE  ABROAD. 

Xavier  Paoli,  the  ;^uardian  appiiiiited  by  the 
French  Government  to  attend  royal  visitors  to 
France,  describes  his  relations  with  King  Edward 
VII.  in  Pearson's  for  September.  He  says  that  our 
late  monarch  absolutely  worshipped  the  memory  of 
Queen  Victoria,  both  as  mother  and  as  Queen.  "  He 
always  had  opposite  him  on  his  wTiting  desk  a  large 
photograph  representing  the  Queen,  which  accom- 
panied him  wherever  he  went,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death." 

IHK    king's    travelling    SfAFF. 

We  are  told  of  M.  Fehr,  the  Swiss  King's  courier, 
who  began  by  being  employed  in  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Sons'.  Of  the  two  valets,  one  was  an  Austrian  by 
birth,  the  second  an  Englishman.  The  King  always 
dressed  alone,  and  even  tied  his  own  tie  with  special 
care.  Of  the  two  footmen,  one  was  a  (ierman,  taken 
from  the  Kaiser's  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  the  other 
a  British  subject.  We  are  told  that  "the  King 
travelled  with  seventy  pieces  of  luggage,  including  a 
countless  number  of  Gladstone  bags,  and  took  with 
him  some  forty  suits  of  clothes  and  over  twenty  pairs 
of  boots  and  shoes.  And  then  there  was  the  dog." 
The  Royal  staff  included  also  one  motor  mechanic 
and  three  chauffeurs  in  charge  of  the  three  motor- 
cars, likewise  the  postmaster,  who  translated  into 
cypher  the  King's  messages,  and  from  cypher  the 
messages  to  the  King. 

AN    AMUSI.VG    PARISIAN    IXCIUKNT. 

The  King  used  his  own  railway   carriage    on   all 
/"uropean    lines,    marked    by    sober    elegance    and 
fv,  ^ned  comfort.     .'\  good  story  is  told  of  one  of  his 
visi     to  the  "  Theatre  des  Varietes  : — 

The  last  time  tli.nt   he  went  there  was  in   1909,  to  attend   a 

performance    of    "  Le    Roi,"    that   .innising    satire   by    M.M. 

Emmanuel  Arine,  Robert   Le   Flers  and   Giiston  de  Caillavet. 

There  was  even  a  brief  reference   to  himself  in  (lie  play  ;  and 

his  photograph  figured  prominently  on  a  table. 

,         Accordins;ly,  when  llic  King  announced  his  visit,  the  manaycr 

and   the  authors  were   thrown    into  a  great  state  of  e.Ncitcnu.ril. 

Would  the  King  not  be  annoyed  at  seeing  himself  introduced 

J.    on  the  stage,  although  the  allusion  made  to  him  was  an  entirely 

•    complimi  ^iry  one  ?     It  was  prudently  resolved  to  replace  his 

photograph  with  that  of  another  monarch,  and  his  name  with 

I     that  of  an  imaginary  monarch. 

liu!  the  King,  on  hearing  of  this  little  subterfuge,  resisted  it 
forcibly.  They  were  obliged  to  yield  to  his  wishes  ;  and,  when 
the  famous  scene  came  on,  he  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  it,  while 
the  spectators  applauded  this  thoroughly  I'arisian  sense  of 
humour  displayed  by  the  most  I'arisian  of  our  visitors. 

M.  Paoli  maintains  that  King  Edward  understood 

,     the  Parisian  people  better  than  the  authorities,  and 

[     refused  to  give  up  his  projected  visit  to  Paris  on  the 

1st  of  May,  when  Socialists  were  said  to  be  medi- 

j'  tating  revolution.     The  King  said,  "  You  see,  I  know 

•  your  fellow-countrymen  better  than  you  do."   Nothing 

''■    happened.     He  was  riglit,   and  the  authorities  were 

^  wrong.      The  writer   was  much   impressed    with  the 

^1  immense  amount  of  wmk  which  the  King  succeeded 

(I  in  transacting  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  life  of  sport 

'•  and  society.     He  explained   to    Paoli,  "  I  no  longer 


go  to  Cannes  and  Nice,  because  you  meet  too  many 
princes  there.  I  should  be  obliged  to  spend  all  my 
time  in  paying  and  receiving  visits  ;  whereas  I  come 
to  the  Continent  to  rest."  The  writer  concludes  that 
Royalties  do  not  care  to  see  much  of  each  other  on 
their  tours  abroad,  and  mentions  that  in  1908,  when 
both  King  Edward  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  same  theatre,  each 
carefully  did  not  see  the  other. 

A    DAV    AT    UIARRIIZ. 

Here  is  a  veritable  transcript  from  the  life  of  the 
King :— 

At  Biarritz,  strictly  mapped  out  though  his  days  ucre,  wnal 
King  Kdward  called  "  rest "  nevertheless  .tdniillcd  of  a  singularly 
active  life.  Rising  regularly  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  began  by  taking  a  warm  bath  and  drinking  a  glas^  of  milk, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  dress.  This  he  always  did  by  him- 
self, having  first  named  the  difierenl  suits  of  clothes  which  he 
proposed  to  wear  during  the  day. 

.■\l  ton  o'clock  breakfast  was  serveil,  consisting  of  boiled  eggs, 
grilled  bacon  and  fried  fi^h,  with  a  marked  preference  for  smells 
and  small  trout,  washed  down  with  a  .large  cup  of  colTee  and 
milk. 

lie  ne.\t  sat  down  at  his  writing-table,  which  he  did  not  leave 
until  a  quarter  past  twelve  for  his  daily  walk,  which  Lasted  until 
lunch-time -one  o'clock.  Lunch  invari.ibly  included  plovers' 
eggs,  hard-boiled,  with  a  touch  of  paprika  pepper,  which  were 
followed  by  trout,  salmon,  or  grilled  soles,  a  meat  dish,  and 
some  stewed  fruit. 

Plovers'  eggs,  asparagus  and  strawberries  were  his  pet  fare  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  hated  butchers'  meal,  and  could  endure 
nothing  heavier  than  chicken,  except,  perhaps,  an  occasional 
slice  of  lamb. 

The  evening  nieal,  which  Wiis  fixed  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 
was  generally  pretty  copious  ;  and  the  King  enjoyed  having 
people  whom  he  honoured  with  his  friendship  to  dinner  ;  but 
covers  were  never  laid  for  more  than  ten.  'I'lic  King,  at  his 
meals,  drank  Chablis  and  mineral-water,  dry  champagne, 
and  occasionally  claret,  with  a  gl.-iss  of  liqueur  brandy  at 
dessert.  His  favourite  drink  between  meals  was  whisky  and 
soda. 

I  noticed  also  that  he  was  a  quick  eater  and  that  he  did  not 
allow  lunch  to  last  more  than  thirty  minutes,  nor  dinner  to 
stretch  over  more  than  forty  to  forty-five.  .\lso,  he  would  not 
let  any  servants  but  his  own  appear  in  the  dining-room. 


THE  BEST  CALISTHENIC. 

The  champion  lady  diver  of  the  world.  Miss 
Serene  Nord,  writes  in  the  August  Slnuui  strongly 
commending  swimming  and  diving  combined  as  an 
exercise  without  etiual  for  securing  good  health, 
beauty  both  of  complexion  and  figure.     She  says  : — 

They  pull  every  muscle  of  the  body  to  its  normal  limit  ;  not 
once,  but  again  and  again.  And,  fortunately,  they  do  not  jolt 
the  muscles  ;  neither  do  they  build  them  up  on  the  limbs,  on 
shoulders,  or  on  the  back  in  huge,  unsightly  bunches.  On  the 
contrary,  they  make  for  the  perfect  muscle— the  long,  pli.ible 
muscle  which,  while  it  has  great  strength  and  power  of  resistance, 
is  never  unsightly.  .  . 

In  particular,  the  combin,-ition  of  swimming  and  divmg 
develops  the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  shoulders,  and  the  neck. 
Persisted  in,  it  will  inevitably  give  that  Ijeautifully-tiitncd 
throat  which,  in  a  woman,  is  always  sp_  much  to  be  admire<l  ; 
the  straight  shoulders  ami  high  cliest  which  go  to  make  the 
perfect  figure  in  woman,  and  the  strong  back  which  assures 
correct  carriage  in  walking  and  silling. 
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MARK    TWAIN'S  FINAL  WORTH. 

Mr.  W.  I).  Hlavklls  continues  in  Harper's  for 
September  his  memories  of  Mark  Twain.  It  is  all 
written  in  the  genial  and  amiable  mental  atmosphere 
of  the  distinguished  novelist.  He  says  that  one  of 
the  highest  satisfactions  of  Clemens'  often  supremely 
satisfactory  life  was  his  relation  to  Grant.  The  first 
and  the  greatest  of  his  disasters  was  the  Life  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  the  publication  of  which  he  had  expected 
would  be  a  tremendous  success.  As  life  advanced  he 
began  to  amass  those  evidences  against  mankind  which 
eventuated  with  him  in  his  theory  of  what  he  called 
"  the  damned  human  race  ": — 

Tliis  n'a.s  not  .in  expression  of  piety,  but  of  the  kind  contempt 
to  wliicli  he  was  driven  by  our  lollies  and  iniquilies,  as  he  had 
observed  llieni  in  himself  as  well  as  in  others.  It  was  as  mild 
a  misanthropy,  prol.ably,  as  ever  caressed  the  objects  of  its 
malediction.  IJiit  I  believe  it  was  about  the  year  1900  that  his 
sense  of  our  perdition  became  insupportable,  and  broke  out  in  a 
mixed  abhorrence  and  amusement  which  spared  no  occasion  ; 
so  that  I  could  quite  understand  why  Mrs.  Clemens  should 
have  found  some  compensation,  when  kept  to  her  room  by 
sickness,  in  the  reflection  that  now  she  should  not  hear  so  much 
about  the  "damned  human  race." 

HI.?    GENERO.sirV. 

Mark  Twain  is  recalled  as  having  expressed  a 
strong  regret  that  Napoleon  did  not  carry  out  his 
purpose  of  invading  England,  for  then  he  would  have 
destroyed  the  feudal  aristocracy.  That,  Mark  Twain 
thought,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  blessing  to 
the  English  people  and  the  world.  He  was  always 
beautifully  and  unfalteringly  Republican.  He  did 
not  care  much  for  money,  but  luxuriated  in  the  lavish 
use  of  it,  especially  in  generous  giving  : — 

He  liked  giving  it,  but  he  commonly  wearied  of  giving  it 
himself,  and  wherever  he  lived  he  established  an  almoner,  whom 
he  fully  trusted  to  keep  his  left  hand  ignorant  of  what  his  right 
hand  was  doing.  I  believe  he  felt  no  finality  in  charity,  but  did 
it  because  in  its  provisional  way  it  was  the  only  thing  a  man 
could  do. 

HIS    I.OVE   OF    NEGRO   SONG. 

He  was  a  great  believer  in  Plasmon,  and  investotl 
much  money  in  it.  He  used  to  sing  with  much 
fervour  the  wonderful  hymns  of  the  slaves.  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  things  he  liked,  and  full  of  a  passion 
for  them  which  satisfied  itself  in  reading  them  match- 
lessly aloud.  No  one  could  read  "  Uncle  Remus " 
like  him  ;  his  voice  echoed  the  voices  of  the  negro 
nurses  who  told  his  childhood  the  wonderful  tales. 
The  last  time  Mr.  Howells  saw  him  alive  was  made 
meniorable  by  "  the  kind,  clear  judicial  sense  wHth 
which  he  explained  and  justified  the  labour-unions  as 
the  sole  present  help  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.'' 

H1.S    PL.AIJE    IIERK    ANI.)    HLRICAI'TIiR. 

Mr.  Howells  sums  up  : — 

limerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes — I  knew  them  all  ; 
,  ijjes,  poets,  seers,  critics,  liuuiorists  ;  they  were  like  each  other 
and  like  other  literary  men  ;  but  Clemens  was  sole,  incompar- 
able, the  Lincoln  of  our  literature. 

Mr.  Howells,  characteristically  .American,  ventures 
to  hint  at  the  verdict  of  a  yet  more  august  Tribunal  :— 

Out  of  a  nature  rich  and  fertile  be)  orid  any  I  have  known, 
the  material  given  him  by  the  inysleiy  that  makes  a  man  .ami 


then  leaves  him  to  make  himself  over,  he  wrought  a  character 
of  high  nobility  upon  a  foundation  of  clear  and  solid  truth.  At 
the  last  day  he  will  not  have  to  confess  anything,  for  all  his  life 
was  the  free  knowledge  of  any  one  who  would  ask  him  of  it. 
The  Searcher  of  hearts  will  not  bring  him  to  shame  at  that  day, 
for  he  did  not  try  to  hide  any  of  the  things  lor  which  he  was 
often  so  bitterly  sorry.  He  knew  where  the  Kesponsibilily  lay, 
and  he  took  a  man's  share  of  it  bravely  ;  but  not  the  less  fear- 
lessly he  left  the  rest  of  the  answer  to  the  God  who  had 
iiiiagined  men. 

THE  GRAND   OLD  MAN  lOF  CHESS. 

In  the  YiniHg  Man  Mr.  I.  Gunsberg  writes  an 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Blackburne,  who  this  year  cele- 
brates his  jubilee  as  a  chess-player.  He  began  when 
twenty  years  of  age  by  challenging  the  strongest 
chess-player  in  Manchester,  and  won.  Here  are  a 
list  of  his  principal  successes  : — 

In  1868  he  gained  the  first  prize  and  the  British  Champion- 
ship at  the  tournament  of  the  British  Chess  Association  in 
London.  In  1873,  in  one  of  the  severest  and  strongest  tourna- 
ments held  in  the  history  of  international  tournaments,  he  tied 
with  Steinilz  for  first  prize.  In  1S74  we  find  him  winning  a 
first  prize  at  a  tournament  at  Simpson's.  In  1S80  he  tied  for 
first  prize  in  the  International  Tournament  at  Wiesbaden.  In 
18S1  he  gained  his  greatest  success  by  winning  first  prize  in  an 
International  Tournament  at  Berlin  with  three  gaines  to  spare, 
against  such  strong  competitors  as  Zukertort,  Tchigorin  and 
Winawer.  In  1SS5  he  won  first  prize  in  an  International 
Tournament  at  Hereford,  and  in  the  following  year  first  prize 
in  an  International  Tournaiuent  promoted  by  the  British  Chess 
.\ssociaiion  in  London,  also  in  a  Handicap  Tournament  later 
on.  In  1892  he  won  first  prize  in  a  London  Tournament 
known  as  the  Black  and  White  Tourney,  and  so  forth. 


FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE. 

In  The  Etiglislnoonian  for  September  Mis.  Tooley 
treats  of  Florence  Nightingale  as  a  great  pioneer,  and 
recalls  her  meeting  with  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  her 
training  at  the  Home  for  Deaconesses  at  Kaisers- 
werth.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  a  lifelong  advocate 
of  women's  suffrage,  though  never  a  prominent 
worker  for  the  movement : — 

When  a.-ked  her  reasons  for  favouring  the  enfranchisement  ot 
women,  she  replied  with  characteristic  brevity,  "  I  have  no 
reasons.  It  seems  to  me  almost  self-evident,  an  axiom,  that 
every  householder  and  taxpayer  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  we  p.iy,  including,  as  this  docs, 
interests  the  most  vital  to  a  human  being." 

Before  her  great  call  she  was  associated  with  many 
reforms  interested  in  removing  the  legal  d  sabilities 
then  affecting  women.  The  writer  pithily  says  that 
Florence  Nightingale  was  something  more  than  "the 
Lady  with  the  Lamp";' she  was  the  Lady  with  the 
Hrain.  

Thi'.rk  is  a  little  magazine  called   Tin-  Rn'Uiv  0/ , 
Ii(:li,!;io/is    published    at  Qadian,   in    India,  which    it; 
would  do  some  Christian  controversialists   good   to ' 
read.     It  has  been  publishing  a  series  of  papers  upon  ') 
"The   Divine  Origin  of  the   Holy  Quran,"  and  the  I 
July  number  is  devoted  to  an  argument  based  upon 
their  prophecies,  maintaining  that  the  histories  were 
revealed  before   the  occurrence  of  the  event  which 
ihey  claim  to  foretell. 
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WHY  NOT  AN  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR 
THE  WORLD? 

Thk  account  which  Mr.  Barrett  gives  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Repubhcs  in  the  North  American  RrAciv  for  August 
suggests  ihc  question,  Why  not  an  International 
Bureau  for  the  whole  world  ?  That,  surely,  is  a 
scheme  that  might  fire  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
or  Mr.  Rockefeller.  This  is  Mr.  Barrett's  account  of 
the  International  Bureau  at  Washington  and  the  work 
It  does  : — 

The  Inttrnalional  Bureau  is  supporled  by  llic  annual  aipro- 
priations,  based  on  population,  ol  all  these  Governments,  anil 
its  affairs  are  conlrolleil  by  a  governing  board  made  up  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Latin-.\merican  itpublics  in 
Washington,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  .State  of  the 
Unitetl  .States  as  chairman  ex  officio.  Tliis  boanl  in  turn 
elects  the  director,  who  is  its  executive  and  therefore  an 
international  officer.  Its  correspondence  averages  over  six 
thousand  letters  received  an<l  answered  e.ich  month.  For 
commercial  purposes  it  is  in  touch  in  both  North  and  South 
America  with  manufactmers,  merchants,  exporters  and  im- 
porters, doing  all  it  can  to  lacililate  the  exchange  .ind  buildijig- 
iip  of  trade  among  the  American  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  in  touch  with  men  in  public  life,  university  an<l  college 
presidents,  professors  and  students,  writers  and  newspaper  men, 
scientists  an'd  travellers,  providing  them  with  a  large  variety 
of  information  which  will  increase  their  interest  in  the  difterent 
American  nations,  it  publishes  numerous  handbooks,  pam- 
phlets and  maps.  Itissues  each  month  a  bulletin  giving  the 
latest  information  in  regard  to  the  commerce,  laws,  new  enter- 
prises and  general  development  of  each  republic.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  bureau,  possesses  a  large  collection  of  books,  historical, 
travel,  narrative,  statistical  and  governmental,  relating  to  every 
American  nation,  and  can  Ix;  consulted  without  charge  by  any 
responsible  person.  Nearly  eighteen  thousand  volumes  are  now 
found  upon  itsslielves. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Bureau  for  all  the  nations  »f  the  world,  could  not 
something  be  done  to  utilise  the  Imperial  Institute  as 
an  International  Bureau  for  the  British  Empire  ? 


THOUGHT  AN  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  WILL. 

In  the  J'liilosopliical  Rciiew  {ot  July  Professor  John 
E.  Boodin  discusses  the  nature  of  truth,  and  sums  up 
the  place  of  thought  in  the  economy  of  life  by  saying 
that  :— 

Thought  is  an  activity  of  the  will,  predetermined  as  regards 
its  form  by  certain  presuppositions  which  are  jiosited  by  the  will 
to  think.  It  is  not  the  only  activity  of  the  will.  The  will  may 
be  instinctive  in  its  activity,  it  may  be  perceptual,  it  may  l)e 
guided  by  concrete  images,  it  may  dream.  Hut  when  the  will 
sets  itself  the  task  of  thinking,  whether  for  purposes  of  practical 
necessity  or  for  the  enjoyment  alforiled  by  tlie  game  of  thinking 
itself,  the  will  accepts  or  postulates  certain  norms,  a  constitution 
of  thought. 

Does  thought,  then,  transcend  itself?  No,  I  should  rather 
say  thought  is  transcended  by  life,  the  will  or  faith  which  sets 
it.  Faith  sets  the  problem  of  truth — the  search  for  unity.  Faith 
too  promises  the  solution,  sets  the  limit  of  the  process,  demands 
that  there  shall  be  form  or  unity.  Otherwise  thought  wouhl  be 
an  aimless  play  with  contradictions.  Thoughi,  thus  inspired, 
succeeds  in  approximations,  pragmatic  formulas,  which  are  as 
good  as  true,  even  if  approximations,  liut  thought  itself — i.t,, 
the  process  of  judgment,  conception,  and  inference — is  machinery 
in  the  service  of  faith.  Thought  is  relative — relative  to  the 
realisation  pf  the  will,  its  work  and  play — relative,  as  every 
function  must  be,  to  life  as  a  wiiolc. 


A  MODEL  TRADE  UNION. 
Tnii  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  which 
contains  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  locomotive  engineers 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  is  described 
in  the  Century  Magazine  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Carter  as  a 
model  labour  organisation.  It  formally  adopts  the 
(lolden  Rule  as  its  fundamental  principle,  and,  what  is 
more,  lives  up  to  that  exalted  standard.  The  annual 
income  of  the  average  engineer  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  man  who  works  with  his  hands.  The 
Brotherhood  will  not  allow  a  member  to  belong  to 
any  other  labour  organisation,  and  it  never  engages 
in  sympathetic  strikes.  It  always  insists  on  ahid-ng 
by  its  contracts,  and  since  1888  the  Brotherhood  has 
had  no  strikes  save  a  few  trifling  afT;;irs,  and,  as  its  head 
says,  "  There  are  85,000,000  people  in  this  country 
that  don't  know  we  are  on  the  earth." 

HIGH    SIANDARD    OF    CHARACTER. 

Engineers  start  as  firemen,  but  only  seventeen  out 
of  a  hundred  firemen  become  engineers.  So  physical 
selection  is  severe.  The  moral  standard  is  rigidly 
enforced.  The  character  of  an  applicant  must  be 
vouched  for  by  three  members  before  he  can  even  be 
voted  on.  Members  are  expelled  for  unbecoming 
conduct.  The  rigid  rule  is  that  its  members  shall  not 
drink.  The  dischai'ge  of  any  member  convicted  of 
drunkenness  is  demanded  by  the  Union  from  the 
railways.  The  Union  is  tolerant  towards  non- 
members.  It  is  not  only  willing  that  the  non-Union 
man  shall  go  his  way  in  peace,  receiving  the  same 
scale  of  wages  and  other  advantages  which  it  has  won 
for  its  members,  but  will  adjust  his  grievances  for 
him,  using  its  influence  in  his  behalf  precisely  as  if  he 
were  a  member. 

.MUTUAL    INSUKANCIi. 

Every  applicant  must  insure  in  the  Life  and  -Acci- 
dent .Assurance  .Association  of  the  Brotherhood.  The 
Brotherhood  had  to  establish  its  own  assurance  com- 
pany because  the  ordinary  companies  demanded  too 
high  rates.  The  average  cost  lor  the  last  seventeen 
years,  with  [jolicy-holders  made  up  exclusively  of 
extra  hazardous  risks,  has  been  i7'78  per  thousand 
dollars,  and  of  every  dollar  paid  in  assessments  95); 
cents  goes  back  into  the  homes  of  the  policy-holders. 
The  Biennial  Convention,  made  up  of  delegates  from 
every  sub-division,  is  the  sole  law-making  body. 
Between  Conventions,  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  is 
supreme.  Members  are  required,  on  pain  of  expul- 
sion, to  attend  the  meetings.  The  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  is  now  Warren  S.  Stone,  who  shuns  the 
limelight.  He  says,  "  The  time  to  brag  about  what 
you  are  going  to  do  is  after  you  have  done  it." 

Thk  chief  papers  in  the  Canadian  Ma;^azinc  for 
August  are  appreciations  of  Goldwin  Smith  at  Oxford 
by  W.  L.  Grant,  and  Goldwin  Smith  in  Canada  by 
A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun.  Mr.  .Archibald  MacMcchan 
tells  his  story  of  storied  Halifax,  reprotlucing  a  number 
of  most  inttresling  historical  pictures  ol  the  city  in  its 
various  stages  of  growth. 
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GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  REMINISCENCES. 
McClure's  Mag,azine  is  publisliing  what  promises  to 
be  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Gold- 
win  Smith's  Reminiscences,"  which  begin  with  the 
American  Civil  War.  Speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
the  British  people  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the 
South  and  the  North,  he  says ;  "  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  conduct  of  the  British  people  was  surely 


good." 


MR.    CLAD.STONE   AN    ANNEXATIONIST. 


He  liimself  took  a  very  strong  line  on  the  side 
of  the  North,  hut,  writing  in  his  old  age,  he  says 
that  he  used  too  strong  language  in  condemning 
our  action  about  the  Alabama.  When  all  was 
known  the  Government  was  seen  to  have  been  guilty 
only  of  allowing  the  papers  to  lie  too  long  before 
the  Queen's  .\dvocate,  who  it  did  not  know  had 
been  suddenly  stricken  with  illness.  He  doubts 
whether  there  was  any  money  really  due  to  the 
United  States,  but  he  feels  sure  that,  in  any  case  btit 
•,hat  of  the  Alabama,  they  were  not.  Speaking  of  the 
attitude  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  mentions  a  very  curious  fact.  He 
says  that  in  a  letter  to  him  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested 
that  if  the  North  would  let  the  South  go,  Canada 
might  afterwards  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Union.  He 
suppressed  the  letter,  which  he  wisely  thought  might 
afterwards  do  Mr.  Gladstone  harm.  .A  visit  to  York- 
shire made  him  doubt  whether  machinery  had  added 
as  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  world  as  it  had  added 
to  its  wealth.  Factory  hands  are  human  hammers 
and  spindles.  Their  abodes  are  dismal,  their  lives 
monotonous.  Some  sort  of  partnership  giving  the 
men  an  interest  in  their  w^ork  seems  alone  likely  to 
be  the  cure. 

WITH    EMERSON,    LOWELL,    AND    BANCROFT. 

In  1864  (Joldwin  Smith  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  curious  to  see  the  Civil  ^\■ar, 
and  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  althouiih 
war  was  visibly  on  foot,  life  was  undisturbed.  He 
made  the  friendship  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Forbes,  who  owned  a  deer  forest  on  the  island 
of  Nashon.  "  In  that  forest,"  says  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  "  I  shot  a  deer.  I  did  not  kill  it ;  it  had  to 
be  killed,  and  I  never  would  shoot  another."  Under 
Mr.  Forbes's  roof  he  met  Emerson.  He  did  not  get 
much  good  out  of  Emerson,  and  Carlyle  found  hnn  a 
bore.  Lowell  was  in  those  days  very  anti-British. 
AN'hen  staying  with  Bancroft,  the  historian,  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  attended  a  University  festival,  and  made 
an  impromptu  speech  which  was  inaudible  owing  to  the 
wind.  A  reixjrter  asked  him  for  his  notes.  He  had 
none,  so  the  reporter  made  a  speech  for  him,  "  which 
L  daresay  was  better  than  my  own,  hut  certainly  was 
not  my  own,  "and  took  me  considerably  aback  when  1 
read  it  in  the  paper  next  morning." 

WITH  GRANT,  BUTLER,  AND  LINCOLN, 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  the  West  would  have  gone 
to  war  if  the  North   had  hung  back.      The   national 


character  at  that  time  rose  to  a  moral  height  which 
has  not  since  been  sustained.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
thinks  that  if  the  military  leaders  of  the  South  had 
been  taken  into  counsel  in  the  work  of  reconstruction 
the  situation  would  have  been  better.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  separation  of 
the  North  from  the  South  was  inevitable.  He  saw 
Grant,  Meade,  Butler  and  others.  He  reports  that 
Stanley  said  that  of  all  men  of  mark  whom  he  had 
met  "Grant  was  the  most  boorish."  He  quotes  one 
good  thing  that  Grant  said.  Someone,  to  jilease 
Grant,  was  decrying  Sumner  to  him,  saying  that  he 
was  a  Freethinker,  and  did  not  even  believe  in  the 
Bible.  "  Well,"  said  Grant,  "  I  suppose  he  didn't 
write  it."  This  Smith  caps  by  telling  the  story 
of  Wellington's  reply  to  the  French  King's 
apology  for  the  rudeness  of  the  marshals  of  the 
Empire,  who  turned  their  backs  upon  the  victor 
of  Waterloo.  "  N'importe,  Sire  ;  c'est  leur  habitude," 
was  Wellington's  reply.  Of  Lincoln  he  speaks  very 
highly.  He  found  him  ungainly  and  grotesque.  He 
speaks  of  his  gaunt  height,  his  shock  of  unkempt  hair, 
his  large  hands  and  feet,  but  on  his  face,  instead  of 
levity  sat  melancholy  and  care.  He  had  the  wisdom 
which  happily  belongs  to  a  perfectly  honest  and 
simple  character.  He  never  was  misled  by  cupidity, 
vanity,  or  selfishness  of  any  kind. 

ONE    OK    THREE    GREAT    CASAUIAN.S. 

In  the  Cornh'dl  Kenneth  Bell  writes  on  Goldwin 
Smith  as  a  Canadian.  He  is  one  of  the  three  out- 
standing figures  in  the  history  of  Canada  since  Con- 
federation. The  others  are  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  He  makes  evident  the  reasons 
why  Goldwin  Smith  was  not  popular.  Yet  though 
they  distrusted  him  they  loved  him.  The  writer 
concludes  : — 

He  was  a  prophet  whose  real  message  was  not  in  his  words,  but 
in  himself.  His  greal  purpose  was  to  help  forward  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  cause  of  the  world's 
peace.  If  he  had  put,  as  he  never  did,  the  whole  of  himself 
into  a  great  book,  or  if,  as  a  publicist,  he  h.id  become  the 
I  reator  of  a  great  body  of  opinion,  he  could  not  have  done 
more  than  he  did.  Nowhere  in  North  .\merica  hitherto  has  a 
true  critic  from  the  Old  World  been  much  appreciated.  To 
win  l>y  the  re-il  distinction  of  his  life,  as  Goldwin  .Smith  did,  the 
unaffected  -ippreciatlon  both  of  Cornell  and  of  Toronto,  was  to 
do  more  \\\M\  appears  on  the  surface  for  the  cause  of  .Xnglo- 
Saxon  unity. 

Mr.  William  Platt,  a  poet  and  writer  of  essays 
and  stories  in  the  jioetic  style,  which  have  been  noticed 
frequently  in  these  pages,  and  whose  work  h.is  always 
shown  a  great  love  and  understanding  of  children, 
is  undertaking  a  new  educational  experiment.  With 
the  experienced  co-operation  of  his  wife,  well  known 
in  educational  circles  as  the  first  woman  ever  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  schools,  he  intends 
to  open  a  Home-school  on  modern  and  ideal  lines  at 
Grindleford,  a  picturesque  village  in  the  most  charm- 
ing part  of  the  Derbyshire  moorland. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  FOOTBALL. 

From  a  sketch  in  ilie  Slain  of  Soiit/i  Africa,  by 
Percy  S.  T.  Jones,  apiopos  of  the  approaching  visit 
of  the  British  Rugby  team,  one  gleans  the  history  of 
football.  Football  in  tJrcat  Britain  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Romans,  who  played  with  a  ball  of  cloth  or 
leather  stuffed  with  flocks,  called  harpastiim,  or  with 
a  windbag,  called .A'/Zo-.     The  writer  proceeds  : — 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  any  direct  eviilence 
of  the  progress  or  po]Hilarity  of  the  game  in  England 
prior  to  the  year  11 75.  It  is  fairly  conclusively 
established,  however,  that  football  goes  back  several 
centuries  further  than  cricket.  In  1175  ^Villiam 
Fitzstephen,  writing  in  his  history  of  London,  men- 
tions the  (iict  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  young  men 
of  the  city  to  play  at  the  well-known  game  of  ball 
after  dinner.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
game  was  football,  but  what  its  outstanding  features 
were  can  only  be  a  matter  of  guess-work.  The  game 
was  confined  to  the  lower  classes :  no  rules  existed  for 
its  control;  the  contests  seem  to  have  been  more  in  the 
nature  of  general  scrambles,  the  goals  Ijeing  i)laced 
at  either  end  of  a  town  or  street ;  and  the  number  of 
players  seems  to  have  been  unlimited." 

FORIUDnEN    i:V    L.\W — IN   VAIN  ! 

Although  popular  it  met  with  opposition  from  the 
authorities.  Edward  II.  in  13 14  forbade  football 
under  pain  of  imprisonment,  owing  to  the  "  great 
noise  in  the  city  caused  by  hustling  over  large  balls, 
from  which  many  evils  might  arise,  which  God 
forbid."  The  game  nevertheless  progressed.  In 
1315  Edward  III.  ordered  his  sheriffs  to  suppress 
"such  idle  practices,"  because  "  the  skill  at 
shooting  with  arrows  was  almost  totally  laid  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  various  useless  and  unlaw- 
ful games."  But  so  persistent  were  the  popu- 
lar classes  in  this  almost  national  pastime 
that  Richard  1 1,  and  his  successors  had  to  continue 
to  proclaim  agauist  "  tennisse,  footballe,  and  other 
games."  This  determined  persecution  had  no  appro 
ciable  effect,  however.  The  people  persisted  in  thu 
game  they  loved  better  than  the  law.  James  III. 
of  Scotland  also  found  it  necessary  to  order  quarterly 
practices  of  arms  when  "footballe  and  golfe  be 
utterly  cryed  down  and  not  to  be  used."  Played 
almost  exclusively  by  the  ignorant  and  rough,  tabooed 
by  the  upper  classes,  accompanied  by  frequent 
deaths  and  serious  injuries  occasioned  by  the  exces- 
sive brutality  and  rutYianism  displayed,  football 
was  as  deservedly  persecuted  in  those  days  as  it  is 
ejicouraged  and  patronised  by  Royalty  to-day.  That 
the  game  was  still  unlawful  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  Middlesex  jury  brought 
in  a  true  bill  against  a  number  of  persons  who  "with 
unknown  malefactors  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
assembled  themselves  unlawfully  and  played  a  ceitain 
unlawful  game  called  foote-ball,  by  means  of  which 
unlawful  game  there  was  amongst 'them  a  great  affray: 
likely  to  result  m  homicides  and  serious  accidents." 


"a    DliVlLISH    PASTI.Mi:." 

Stubbs,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses  in  the  Realm 
of  England,"  describes  football  as  a  devilish  pastime, 
resulting  in  brawling,  murder,  homicide,  and  great 
effusion  of  blood.  Yet  so  far  the  game  was  more 
handball  than  football.  The  gradual  refinement  and 
regulation  of  the  game  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  its 
popularity,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  game  almost  disappeared  altogether. 
Then  the  leading  public  schools  took  up  the  game, 
each  in  its  own  particular  style.  In  1855  the  Black- 
heath  and  Richmond  Clubs  were  formed,  and  in  1883 
the  Football  Association.  In  1877  the  number  of 
playt-rs  was  reduced  from  twenty  to  fifteen. 

Katharine  Wybergh  mentions  in  a  paper  on 
Socialism  and  women  in  the  same  magazine  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  popular  interest  in  football  alone 
outweighs  tlie  aggregate  interest  in  religion,  science, 
literature  and  the  fine  arts. 


MICROBES    AS    THE    DEVILS    OF;  DISEASE. 

An  Amusing  Appeal  to  Superstition. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Brukre  describes  in  Harper's  for 
September  the  microbe  as  social  reformer,  in  view  of 
the  immense  improvements  that  have  been  wrought 
in  New  York,  thanks  to  the  cholera  invasion  of  1892. 
On  the  authority  of  a  missionary  he  tells  how  an 
Armenian  priest  persuaded  his  people  to  adopt  ceitain 
rudimentary  sanitary  methods  against  the  cholera 
that  was  threatening  them.  The  disease  was  spread- 
ing rapidly,  for  its  'progress  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  water  sup[)ly  that  came  from  a  near-by  mountain 
and  ran  through  the  streets  in  open  ducts.  The 
prie-st,  Hovsep  Yarlabed,  was  asked  to  exjilain  to  his 
congregation  the  nature  of  cholera.  He  replied  that 
the  women  who  prepared  the  food  were  too  ignorant 
to  comprehend  the  difference  between  a  germ  and  a 
mountain  lion.  But  he  gathered  his  flock  into  the 
great  .Armenian  church,  and  when  they  were  packed 
as  close  as  they  could  sit  on  the  floor,  he  put  on 
his  flowing  clerical  robes  and  harangued  them  as 
follows : — 

Have  I  not  told  you,  miserable  sinners,  that  unless  you  re- 
pented and  were  more  zealous  in  your  relii;ious  duties,  God 
would  surely  punish  you  ?  Be'liold,  He  has  permitted 
the  water  to  swarm  with  little  sn.akes,  so  that  the  people 
perish.  Whence  came  these  snakes?  Verily  I  say  unto 
you  that  they  .are  nought  but  devils  that  God  has  un- 
loosed from  hell  to  chasten  you  sinners.  l>isguised  as  little 
snakes,  they  have  fled  to  the  water  to  cool  oft".  Woe  unto 
them  that  drink  the  cup  of  Satan,  or  cook  in  unhallowed 
water,  I'or  themthe  devils  will  surely  seize  and  destroy.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  escape  ;  make  llie  water  so  hot  that  the 
imps  will  be  glad  to  run  back  to  Gehenna,  whence  they  came. 
When  the  water  boils  you  may  know  that  every  bursting  bubble 
is  a  devil  that  leaps  from  the  pot  I  " 

This  announcement  was  received  with  cries  of  alarm  and 
moans  of  repentance.  The  women  did  not  wait  for  the  bene- 
diction ;  they  arose  like  startled  pigeons,  rushcil  home,  and 
began  boiling  busily.  .'Vnd  it  was  fully  two  months  after  the 
last  case  of  cholera' was  reported  thai  the  kettles  of  \an  cooled 
down. 
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ROOSEVELT:   NIMROD  AND  PROPHET. 

Mr.  RcK)SEVfc;i.T,  who  is  being  received  with  such 
frantic  demonstrations  of  joy  all  over  the  United 
States,  is  reflected  in  Saihier's  for  September  in  a 
way  that  suggests  he  epitomises  in  his  own  person 
the  evolution  of  man  from  the  mighty  hunter  of  the 
wild  beasts  down  to  the  modern  prophet  of  universal 
peace. 

More  than  thirty  pages  give  the  ex-President's  own 
account  of  his  hunting  exploits  in  Africa,  with 
portraits  of  the  rhinoceroses  and  other  big  game 
that  he  shot.  He  mentions  that  the  flesh  of  a 
rhinoceros,  especially  the  hump,  proved  excellent, 
and  he  wonders  that  scientific  writers  never  lay 
any  stress  upon  the  existence  of  this  neck 
hump.  The  meat  of  the  buffalo  made  excellent 
soup,  his  kidneys  a  good  stew,  while  his  tongue 
was  delicious.  Mr.  Roosevelt  also  tells  of  the 
ravages  of  the  white  ants,  and  also  the  red  and 
black  carnivorous  ants,  which  kill  every  living  thing 
in  their  path,  and  have  driven  all  the  men  in  the 
camp  out  into  the  open.  They  have  even  entered  a 
steamboat  moored  close  to  the  bank  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  it  for  forty-eight  hours.  Bees  are  at  times  as 
formidable.  When  their  nests  are  disturbed  they  will 
attack  anyone  in  sight,  driving  everyone  of  a  crew 
overboard,  not  infrequently  killing  men  and  beasts  of 
burden.     He  thus  concludes  his  story  : — 

We  rcacheil  Kliartoum  on  the  afternoon  of  March  14th,  1910, 
and  Kcrniit  ami  I  parted  from  our  .comrades  of  the  trip  with 
real  regret ;  during  the  year  we  had  spent  together  there  had 
not  been  a  jar,  and  my  respect  and  liking  for  them  had  grown 
steadily.  Moreover,  it  was  a  sad  parting  from  our  faithful 
black  followers,  whom  we  knew  we  should  never  see  again.  It 
had  been  an  interesting  and  a  happy  year  ;  though  I  was  very 
glad  to  be  once  more  with  tliose  who  were  dear  to  me,  and  to 
turn  my  face  toward  my  own  home  and  my  own  people. 

So  much  for  Roosevelt  as  the  Nimrod. 

HIS    INFLUENCE    ON    I'R.\NXE. 

Mr.  \V.  M.  Fullerton  writes  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
France,  and  says  : — 

During  the  last  forty  years  three  foreigners  have  aroused  the 
imagination  of  Frenchmen  :  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II.,  King 
Edward  VII.,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Tsar  and  the 
King  of  Kngl.ind  have  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on 
French  history.  There  are  signs  that  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  entail  consequences  wh.ich  will  be  no  less 
inextricably  woven  into  the  tissue  ol  contemporary  French 
annals.  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  to  a  Europe  which  was  sick  and  very 
weary  of  talk,  perpetual  talk,  about  rights  ;  and  it  listened  with 
avidity  and  hope  to  a  man  wlio  spoke  of  duties,  and  spoke  ol 
them  plainly  and  emphatically.  The  opportuneness  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  message  for  his  time  is  the  explanation  which  was 
given  of  the  astonishing  success  of  his  otiysscy. 


In"  the  August  Strand  Mr.  Maskelyne  replies  to 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who  professed  himself  puzzled  by 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  little  Mr.  Fay. 
Mr.  .Maskelyne  says  he  promises  that  he  will  not  only 
show  him  how  this  meditim's  tricks  are  done,  but  will 
show  him  all  the  tricks  of  the  Davenports,  which  are 
much  cleverer  than  the  poor  imitations  usually 
produced. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WAR: 

In  Promdiing  the  Sterner  Virtues. 
Mr.  \\"illiam  J.-\mes,  the  American  psychologist, 
writes  in  McClurc's  on  the  moral  eciuivalent  of  war. 
He  is  himself  an  advocate  of  peace,  but  laments  that 
advocates  of  peace  generally  do  not  meet  the  main 
strength  of  the  militarist  argument  that  war  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  hardness,  valour,  vigour. 
Mr.  James  says :  "  If  we  speak  of  the  fear  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  fear  of  rc,^ime,  we  put  the  militarist 
attitude  into  a  single  phrase — fear  regarding  ourselves 
now  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  fear  of  the 
enemy."  But  Mr.  James  lievoutly  believes  in  the  ulti- 
mate reign  of  peace,  and  in  the  gradual  advent  of  some 
sort  of  a  Socialistic  equilibrium.  He  says  "  we  must 
make  new  energies  and  hardihoods  continue  the  man- 
liness to  which  tlie  military  mind  so  faithfully  clings. 
Martial  virtues  must  be  the  enduring  cement,  intre- 
pidity, contempt  of  softness,  surrender  of  private 
interest,  obedience  to  command."  This  is  his  prac- 
tical suggestion  : — 

If  now  there  were,  instead  of  military  conscription,  a  con- 
scription of  the  whole  youthful  population  to  form  for  a  certain 
nundier  of  years  a  part  of  the  army  enlisted  against  nature,  the 
injustice  would  tend  to  be  evened  out,  and  numerous  other 
benefits  to  the  commonwealth  would  follow.  The  military 
ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline  would  be  wrought  into  the 
growing  fibre  of  the  people  ;  no  one  would  remain  blind,  as  the 
luxurious  classes  now  are  blind,  to  man's  real  relations  to  the 
globe  he  lives  on,  and  to  the  permanently  solid  and  hard 
foundations  of  his  higher  life.  To  coal  and  iron  mines,  to 
freight  trains,  to  fishing-fleets  in  December,  to  dish-washing, 
clothes-washing  and  window-washing,  to  road-building  and 
tunnel-making,  to  foundries  and  stoke-holes,  and  to  the  framesof 
sky-scrapers,  would  our  gilded  youths  be  drafted  off,  according  to 
their  choice,  to  get  the  childishness  knocked  out  of  them,  and 
■o  come  back  into  Society  with  healthier  sympathies  and  soberer 
ideas.  They  would  have  paid  their  blood-tax,  done  their  part 
in  the  immemorial  human  warfare  against  nature  ;  they  would 
tread  the  earth  more  proudly  ;  the  women  would  value  them 
more  highly ;  they  would  be  better  fathers  and  teachers  of  the 
following  generation. 

Sucli  a  conscription,  with  the  stale  of  public  opinion  that 
would  have  required  it,  and  the. moral  fruits  it  would  bear, 
would  preserve  in  the  midst  of  a  pacific  civilisation  the  manly 
virtues  which  the  military  party  is  so  afraid  of  seeing  disappear 
in  peace. 

How  intensely  middle-class  Mr.  James's  conception 
of  Society  must  be,  when  he  proposes  to  preserve  in 
Society  the  martial  virtues  by  sending  our  gilded 
youth  to  serve  for  a  few  years  in  the  occu|)ations  now 
faithfully  followed  all  their  life  through  by  millions  of 
the  population  1  If  daily  discipline  in  the  harder 
forms  of  industry  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  sternest 
manliness  in  the  nation,  then  the  nation  is  already 
preserved.  .As  a  means  of  redemption  from  the 
efl'eminacy  of  idleness  of  our  gilded  youth,  Mr. 
James's  proposal  has  everything  in  its  favour.  But 
hapi)ily  the  gilded  youth  are  not  the  nation.  The 
naflon,  as  John  Bright  has  said,  lives  in  the  cottage, 
and  is  continually  learning  to  endure  hardness. 
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SIR   H.   MAXIM  AND  THE  TOMSONS.      . 

In  Pc\irS('/i's  Mtigiiziiic  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  narrates 
at  length  the  steps  he  took  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  Mrs.  Tomson,  the  American  materialising 
medium,  produced  the  things  she  was  said  to 
materialise.  Mrs.  Tomson  was  dressed  in  a  specially 
prepared  dress  and  placed  in  a  specially  prepared 
cabinet.  Before  entering  the  cabinet  she  was 
weighed.  After  much  struggle  there  were  shown  in 
the  cabinet,  beside  herself,  a  live  snake  and  many 
flowers,  much  battered.  Again  weighed,  Mrs.  Tomson 
was  found  to  be  less  almost  exactly  by  the  weight  of 
the  flowers  and  the  snake  that  had  been  produced. 
Left  with  the  ladies  in  the  dressing-room  she  was 
disrobed  :— 

She  completely  broke  down  and  cried,  and  made  a  clean 
breast  of  the  wbole  thing.  She  told  the  young  ladies  that  slie 
had  done  her  very  best,  but  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  the 
test  she  had  not  made  much  of  a  success  of  it.  She  said  that 
the  snake  had  been  concealed  under  her  arm,  that  it  stopped 
the  circulation,  and  she  thcu^ht  her  arm  was  paralysed. 

The  young  ladies  found  that  the  flowers  had  been  concealed 
just  above  the  waist,  and  that  many  small  fragments  were  still 
adhering  to  her  bare  skin.  She  h.id  only  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing about  three-fourths  of  the  flowers  that  she  had  concealed  in 
the  lights. 

Sir  Hiram  says  that  he  cannot  say  that  the  Tomsons 
are  frauds.  They  assured  him  over  and  over  again 
that  they  were  not  mediums  or  spiritualists,  and  their 
manifestation  was  nothing  but  a  show. 


charities  and  corrections,  factory  inspection  and  the 
like.  She  travelled  over  the  State,  making  forty-five 
speeches  in  a  single  campaign,  and  speaking  to  from 
800  to  7,000  people  at  each  meeting  she  addressed. 
She  got  eight  of  the  ten  Bills  passed  in  which  she 
was  interested. 

TURKIC   years'    record. 

To  her  great  surprise  she  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  as  candidate  for  State  Commissioner  of 
Charities'  and  Corrections,  and  came  within  four 
votes  of  being  nominated  also  by  the  Republican 
Convention. 

Nearly  three  years  of  actual  work  in  tlie  oflice  has  gone  to 
prove  that  Oklahoma  was  sagacious  beyond  measure  in  placing 
Miss  lUrnard  in  charge  of  its  charities  and  corrections.  She 
has  under  her  jurisdiction  more  than  three  hundred  institutions  : 
jails,  penitentiaries,  poorhouses,  and  institutions  for  the  care 
of  orphans,  deaf,  mute,  blind,  .and  insane.  Before  she  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  department  these  places  were  not 
inspected  by  any  person  or  commission,  and  the  helpless  people 
in  the  State  institutions  suffered  from  neglect  anrl  from  lack  of 
nourishing  food  and  sanitary  care. 

In  inspecting  the  prisons  for  the  first  time  she 
found  unutterable  horrors,  which  she  promptly  rec- 
tified, 'i'he  writer  g  onerously  says,  "  All  great  move- 
ments of  social  reform  have  taken  their  inspiration 
from  women."  Why  not  permit  them  to  complete 
their  work  by  wise  administration? 


A  WOMAN  AS  CABINET  MINISTER. 
Ix  the  En^lis/ncwnan  Saint  Nihal  Singh  tells  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  is  now  head  of  a  State  depart- 
ment. Miss  Kate  Barnard  enjoys  Caljinet  rank  in 
Oklahoma  as  the  State  Commissioner  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.  In  Oklahoma  women  do  not  vote. 
She  was  not  appointed,  but  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority. 

A.N    UPHILL    STRUGGLE. 

Her  Canadian  mother  died  when  Kate  was  seven- 
teen months  old.  Her  father  was  ruined  by  the 
horde  of  locusts  that  largely  turned  Oklahoma  into  a 
desert.  She  was  frail,  and  her  father  was  opposed  to 
her  going  into  the  battle  of  life.  But  she  went  to  a 
business  college  and  fitted  herself  to  be  a  stenographer, 
paying  her  own  way  as  she  went.  She  became  official 
reporter  of  the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  sent  by  the  State  to  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair.  She  came  back  to  find  poverty  rife.  She 
set  to  work  to  plead  for  help.  She  got  the  various 
charity-givers  and  ciiaritable  societies  and  clergy- 
men and  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  combine  in  a  united  provident  associa- 
tion. When  Oklahoma  became  a  State  in  1906  she 
resolved  to  have  a  distinct  State  department  to 
superintend  charities  and  corrections.  She  organised 
a  campaign  for  securing  humane  laws  for  Oklahoma 
dealing    with    child-labour,    compulsory    education. 


WHY  RURAL  SEATS  WENT  TORY. 
In  the  Eiiglis/i  Jievirii'  Mr.  F.  E.  Cireen  draws  a 
very  striking  contrast  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English  agricultural  policies  as  represented  re- 
spectively by  Sir  Horace  I'lunkett  and  Earl  Carring- 
ton.  The  Board  at  ^\'hitehall  is  bureaucratically,  at 
Dublin  democratically  controlled.  The  Irish  Council 
is  worked  by  men  who  know  what  agricultural  misery 
means.  At  'Whitehall  an  Olympian  aloofness  from 
anything  related  to  the  spirit  of  earth-hunger  domi- 
nates. Lord  Carrington  trusts  to  our  English  County 
Councils,  which  are  mainly  of  a  class  uinvilling  to 
promote  small  holdings.  'I'he  writer  is  told  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1007,  and  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  High  Coinmissioners  of  the  landlord  class 
and  of  a  masterful  Secretary  the  compliant  Lord  Car- 
rington is  as  clay.  Consequently,  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  having  bitterly  disappointed  them,  the  rural  voters 
revolted  from  Liberalism  : — 

Threatened  with  loss  of  employment,  afraid  of  being  evicted 
from  their  farm-tied  collages,  the  labourers  in  many  counties, 
such  as  Surrey  and  Sussex,  seeing  not  an  .acre  of  land  to  fly  to 
as  a  place  of  refuge  where  ihey  could  regain  their  independence, 
deserted  those  wiio  had  promised  them  land  for  those  who 
promisetl  ihem  emptoymenl.  Not  even  Old  .■\ge  Pensions  couhl 
rake  the  .ashes  out  of  the  fire.  In  rural  England  the  Liberal 
Government  had  lost  it  prestige.  The  administration  of  ilii; 
.Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907  had  completely  broken  down,  and 
the  country  labourer,  living  in  a  farm-tied  collage  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Big  House,  settled  down  once  again  to  his  life 
of  despondent  s«tviludc.     lie  remained  a  thrall, 
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"THE  INSPIRED  MILLIONAIRE." 
A  WRITER  in  Blackwood  recently  referred  to  the 
liope  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Lee  that  the  United 
states  are  to  be  regenerated  by  inspired  millionaires. 
I'he  writer  does  not  seem  to  share  Mr.  Lee's  con- 
fidence. He  says  the  millionaires  of  America  have 
made  the  world  dull  with  their  benefactions.  The 
free  libraries  that  they  have  hurled  hither  and  thither 


Fasquino.\ 


America's  New  God. 


[I'uiiii. 


at  unwilling  heads  arc  insufficient  for  salvation.  There 
is  too  often  a  suspicion  liiat  the  gilt,  carelessly 
lavibiicd  on  a  reluctant  people,  is  in  reality  hush- 
money  forced  U[)on  I'rovidence.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  that  England  has  never  lacked 
inspired  millionaires,  though  she  has  not  called  them 
by  such  names.  They  were  princes,  or  soldiers,  or 
lawyers. 

CFXII,    RHODIiS. 

A  modern  instance  is  Cecil  Rhodes  : — 
There  was  a  man  who  regarded  hi?  millions  wiih  the  eye  of 
imagination,  who  galliered  money  as  the  inslruuient  of  a  great 
purjiosc,  who  hail  ihc  inlelligence  ami  prevision  which  are 
necessary  to  the  allainment  of  life's  aim.  And  so  it  is  that  his 
influence  survives  in  his  work.  Though  dealh  has  claimed  him, 
his  hand  and  his  will  still  direct  the  progress  of  his  country. 
The  union  of  South  Africa  was  inuigined  by  him,  and  achieved 
by  his  methods.  The  belter  understanding  of  I'lngiand,  which 
is  being  spread  nbrcad  over  the  earth,  is  due  to  the  splendid 
scheme  of  scholarships  which  his  brain  conceived, 'and  which  his 
wealth  ensured.  Rhodes,  in  fact,  i'  the  best  specimen  of  the 
millionaire  that  the  modern  world  has  seen,  and  he  is  not  likely 


to  be  surpassed  within  the  measure  of  our  experience.  But  he 
has  not  infected  others,  and  he  will  not.  Mr.  Lee's  phantasy 
that  one  inspiration  is  cnougli  to  convert  the  whole  body  of 
millionaires  is  a  phantasy  an' 1  no  more.  Unhappily,  genius  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  is  catching.  And  there  will  be 
a  hundred  ice-kings,  or  corncrers  of  wheat,  who  inflict  the 
cruellest  suffering  upon  iimocent  persons,  Iwfore  a  fortunate 
world  again  greets  the  ironic  smile  of  so  brave  a  captain  of 
men  as  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  true  heir  and  equal  brother  of  the 
heroes  who  gave  space  and  vigour  to  the  triumiihant  age  of 
Queen  Klizaheth. 


The  Englishwoman. 

The  En^lishtiHiman  is  an  interesting  number. 
Papers  dealing  with  Florence  Nightingale  and  the 
first  woman  of  Cabinet  Minister  rank  have  been 
separately  noticed.  The  controversial  part  is  vigor- 
ously handled.  For  example,  Dr.  Leonard  Williams' 
letters  in  the  Times  are  described  as  leading  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  woinen  are  of  use  mer<;ly 
as  breeding  animals,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
.\s  to  the  mischief  that  woman  can  inflict  upon  the 
race,  the  writer  stabs  back  by  saying  : — "  A  man  who 
inflicts  unmentionable  diseases  on  his  oftspring  (a 
man  really  does  have  oftspring  as  well  as  a  woman) 
would  surely  be  better  employed  in  the  interests  of 
the  race  if  he  were  diminishing  the  birth-rate." 
There  are  papers  dealing  with  women  and  the 
musical  profession,  with  designs  for  banners  and 
banner-making,  as  well  as  on  the  economic  condition 
of  mantle-makers  and  other  women  workers,  reveal- 
ing the  frightful  pressure  exerted  by  low  or  uncertain 
wages  to  drive  women  on  the  streets. 


The  Strand. 

_/This  number  is  replete  with  interestin;  articles, 
including  one  entitled  "  My  Parents,"  in  which 
many  notable  people — among  them  several  Cabinet 
Ministers — write  of  the  influence  of  their  parents 
upon  their  character  and  life.  But  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  excellent  series  of  eight  coloured 
portraits  of  reigning  Royalties  by  J.  Simpson,  R.B.A. 
These  are  really  very  fine  indeed,  and  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  examples  of  this  artist's  work  ;  while 
it  is  certain  that  the  native  dignity  of  the  various 
Sovereigns  has  never  before  been  so  successfully 
presented. 

A  Model  Provincial  Orchestra. 
It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Dan  Ciodfrey 
started  the  Symphony  Concerts  (at  Uournemouth) ; 
1,263  separate  works,  old  and  new,  have  been 
performed.  No  fewer  than  454  have  been  by  129 
British  composers.  Briefly,  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey  takes 
enormous  pains  with  the  finish  of  his  band,  and  it  is 
this,  even  snore  than  the  omnivorousness  of  his 
programmes,  which  makes  it  the  model  of  provincial 
orchestras.  No  wonder  then  that  music  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  recent 
JJournemQUth  fetes. — Musical  Tmies^  Aug. 
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SANTA  CLAUS,   OLD  NICK,   NICKEL. 

Few  people  would  imagine  that  these  very  different 
names  are  all  parts  of  the  name  of  an  estinialile 
Bishop  of  Myra  in  the  fourth  century,  St.  Nicholas. 
Dr.  Sniythe  I'almer,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ex- 
plains the  singular  differentiation  of  these  terms.  He 
says : — 

The  prctly  legend  which  told  how  the  good  Bishop  stealthily 
flung  a  purse  of  gold  through  a  window  on  three  successiv.- 
occasions,  in  order  to  provide  .t  marriage  portion  for  the  tlirer 
lair  daughters  of  a  poverty-stricken  jjeiuleman  in  his  native  city, 
was  so  Cvidelv  current  that  parents  in  later  times  pretended  that 
the  little  presents  which  they  provided  for  their  children  at 
Christmas  time  had  been  left  by  St.  Nicholas  (or  Nicklas),  who 
had  popped  in  through  the  windows  during  the  night.  The 
perennial  popularity  of  Santa  Clans  [i.e.,  Klaus,  'Klas,  the 
mutilated  remnant  of  Nikolaus)  as  the  unseen  giver  of  Christmas 
gifts  still  keeps  his  memory  green. 

Pope  Hildebrand  said  that  with  these  gifts  of  St. 
Nicholas  a  rod  was  also  given,  to  remind  the  children 
of  punishment  for  transgressors.  Gradually  he 
became  the  bugbear  of  the  nursery,  and  so  he 
degenerated  into  a  kind  of  hobgoblin.  .Mian  Ramsay 
speaks  of  "  Auld  Nicol."  In  Sweden,  in  1728, 
Kupfer-nicol,  copper-demon,  was  a  name  for  worth- 
less ore  which  yielded  no  metal,  whence  conxes  our 
nickel,  as  a  name  for  a  well-known  base  metal,  "  as 
if  produced  by  the  mocking  imps  of  the  mine."  Dr. 
Palmer  finds  many  other  interesting  and  ancient 
traces  of  folk-lore  in  word-lore. 


AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  DINNER. 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes  recon- 
structs a  picture  of  eighteenth  century  middle-class  lile 
from  a  minutely-kept  account  book  of  one  Francis 
Taylor,  who  lived  on  his  own  property  in  Littleton, 
near  Evesham,  two  hundred  years  ago.  Here  is  a 
sample  dinner  given  at  the  christening  of  one  of  his 

daughters  : — 

FiKST  Course 

A  Salmon  melt  and  2  carps  boyled  with  small  fish  fryed 

roumi  ye  dish 

A  loyn  of  veal  royst 

.\  pigeon  pie 

A  carrot  pudding 

.\  piece  of  beef  boyled  with  cabbage  and  boyled  Pigg  laid 

round  about  it 

And  2  dishes  on  side  table  p.  remoles  (viz.  a  legg  of 

multon  boyled  with  Callowflowers  and  a 

quarter  of  Lamb  rost) 

In  the  margin  Francis  Taylor  notes  of  this  last  entry,  "  Xo 

need  of  this  and  might  h.ave  bin  saved." 

Sf.cond  Course 

A  young  Turkie  rost 

2  Ducks  rost 

A  dish  of  pease 

A  dish  of  Tarts,  Cheesecakes,  custards,  all  io  a  dish  with  a 

Sillabub  in  ye  middle 

The  first  number  of  the  Textile  Institute  Journnc 
contains  an  account  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Insti- 
tute by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  as  President  of  the 
15oard  of  Trade,  last  .April.  The  Institute  which  is 
inaugurated  under  these  high  auspices  is  devoted  to 
the  application  of  science  and  scientific  methods  to 
the  textile  industry. 


A   DIVORCE  LAW   FOR  THE  POOR. 

Mr.  Stki'iiex  Ria  ndi.us  sends  to  the  Fortnightly 
Revie'V  a  very  thoughtful  study  of  the  difference  that 
prevails  between  the  poor  and  the  well-to-do  classes 
on  the  subject  of  marital  fidelity  : — 

It  is  useless  to  divorce  the  |)Oor  for  moral  reasons  with  which 
they  do  not  agree,  and  for  reasons  connected  with  property, 
which  are  of  secondary  importance  to  them  ;  else  sympathy 
amongst  the  neighbours  is  sure  to  veer  in  favour  of  the  guiltier 
party,  and  the  greatest  of  all  safeguards  against  immorality  and 
frivolous  divorce  suits  will  be  nullified.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
petitioner  appealing  to  the  law,  a  proceeding  never  popular 
among  the  better  sort  of  working  people,  will  sufficiently  excite 
sympathy  for  the  respondent.  Simple  unfaithfulness  or  un- 
morality,  regulated  to  some  extent  by  local  public  opinion,  may 
easily  prove  better  in  effect  than  a  grudging  submission  to  ill- 
adapled  marriage  Laws.  And,  indeed,  an  increase  in  irregular 
relations  is  just  the  result  which  may  be  anticipated,  if  by  means 
of  the  divorce  law  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  upon  the  poor  a 
morality  which  is  not  theirs.  The  aim  of  divorce,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  is  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

If  divorce  is  to  be  extended  to  the  poor,  Mr. 
Reynokls  thinks  it  would  he  necessary  to  allow  divorce 
by  consent  and  on  eight  other  grounds.  Here  is  his 
list  of  causes  for  divorce  among  the  poor  : — 

(1)  Rlulual  consent,  extending  over  a  period  of  separation, 
and  provided  the  interests  of  the  children  are  properly  safe- 
guarded and  the  break-up  of  the  home  equitably  arranged. 

(2)  Plvident  incompatiliility,  to  include  cases  of  what  is  ex- 
pressively called  a  cat-and-dog  life.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
likely  to  develop  till  divorce  could  be  granted  on  some  other 
more  tiefinite  grounfi. 

(3)  Desertion,  provided  it  is  not  absence  solely  for  the  sake  of 
employment,  and  having  regard  to  the  degree  of  destitution  in 
which  the  wife  has  been  left. 

(4)  Permanent  lunacy  or  long  imprisonment,  which  are,  in 
effect,  desertion.  In  many  other  cases,  especially  among  the 
poor,  divorce  or  irregular  coimections  are  the  only  alternatives 
which  offer  themselves, 

(5)  Hofntital  cruelty,  yteW -pjofei.  .Vnd  persistent  cruelty  to 
children  if  the  husband  or  wife  desired  to  remove  them  on  that 
account.  The  degree  of  cruelty  shouhl  be  based  on  the  opinion 
of  witnesses,  not  merely  on  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  to 
what  constitutes  cruelty. 

(6)  Habitual  dnmkenness,  or  narcomania,  resulting  in  the 
wreck  of  the  home  or  definite  injury  to  the  children. 

(7)  Ai^grnvated  adultery. 

(8)  Habitual  adultery  on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife. 

(9)  Occasional  adultery,  (a)  on  the  part  of  the  wife  ;  (/')  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  if  it  results  in  the  making  of  an  alVilia- 
tion  order  against  him  ;  (c)  on  the  part  of  either  if  it  results  in 
the  transmission  of  contagious  disease. 


The  Essence  of  the  Sublime. 
In    Mind   for    July    .Mr.    L.    1'".   Carritt    discusses 
the    sublime,   and   presents  as   his    main    conclusion 
this : — 

Nowhere  in  the  a;sthelic  realm  shall  we  find  a  content 
for  the  conception  of  Sublimity  so  essentially  differentiated  ,as 
to  justify  its  elevation  into  a  species  co-ordinate  with  Btauty, 
unless  in  those  tragic  conflicts  or  religious  intuitions  which 
present  the  Absolute  as  terribly  overwdielming  all  finite  pre- 
tension, while  eliciting,  for  that  very  act,  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
in  us  that  is  immortal.  It  is  rather  beauty  discovered  in  what 
bears  a  definitely  hostile  relation  to  our  purposes  or  existence, 
the  revelation  of  a  goodness  even  in  the  monstrous  and  the 
terrible — their  joy  in  their  own  lives,  a  symbol  of  our  joy  in 
ours,  or  at  least  that  supreme  function,  the  quintessential 
redemption  of  evil,  to  reveal  to  man  his  own  heroism. 
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POETR.Y  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
A  Dutch  I'okt  of  the  Pkoi'i.e. 
In  the  Slate  of  South  Africa  Mr.  S.  H.  Short  gives 
an  account,  with  translation,  of  the  poetry  of  de 
Genestet,  whom  he  describes  as  a  Dutch  poet  of  the 
people.  He  says  that  for  their  poetic  inspirations 
most  literary  Dutch-writing  and  Dutch-speaking  South 
.Africans  still  turn  to  Holland.  De  Genestet  was  born 
in  1829  and  died  in  1861.  One  of  his  earliest 
attempts,  entitled  "  Belief,"  is  thus  rendered  : — 

Believe,  my  merry  child,  in  simsliine,  roses,  singing, 
In  eyes  tlmt  spenk  tlie  friend,  reilect  the  maiden  sold. 

In  joy  and  sorrow,  each  its  chord  of  music  ringing, 
lielieve,  my  happy  child,  believe  the  whole. 

Too  soon,  alas  I  too  soon,  the  fairest  bloom  will  perish, 
.•\nd  simple  mem'ries  pass  in  billcrness  away  ; 

ButO!  the  dreams  which  we  lo-morrow  fam  would  cherish. 
They  make  the  rainbow  glory  of  lo-day. 

From  another  poem  on  "  Playthings"  the  following 

stanza  is  taken  : — 

Butterflies  llial  float  on  zepnyrs 

Yield  to  bullerflies  in  blouses  ! 
For  kaleidoscopic  sparkle 

Dancing  eyes  in  neiglibours'  houses  ! 
Kites  are  gone,  but  airy  castles 

Soar  to  lieav'n  at  fancy's  call  ; 
And  the  romping  of  the  nursery 

Yields  lo  glamaur  of  ihe  ball. 

A  PoL.'iR  Poem. 

Sir    Clements    Markham    contributes    to     Coriihill 

selections  from  a  poem  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  written 

eighty  years  ago,  on  British   enterprise  in   the   Polar 

regions.       The    reproduction  of    this    poetry  chimes 

opportunely   with  the  departure  of  the  British    .\nt- 

arctic  expedition  : — 

.   .  .  There  are  paths  in  which  success  would  shed 

Unfading  laurels  on  the  victor's  head  ; 

Tile  paths  of  Science  :  on  war's  crimson  shrine 

Let  blood-stain'd  wreaths  in  hollow  splendour  shine  ; 

Do  ye,  by  star-eyed  Science  led,  explore 

Kach  lonely  ocean,  each  untrodden  shore 

Where  sun-lit  Niger  rolls  his  mystic  tide. 

Or  where  unbroken  hours  of  darkness  hide 

Beneath  their  cloudy  pinions  wide  unfurl'd 

The  sullen  streams  which  lave  the  polar  world  ! 

"Back  to  the  Lifil-Fouce." 

James  .-\.  Mackercth  publishes  in  the  IVeslt/nn^tiT 

a  vigorous   poem,  "  'J'he    Plaitit   of  the  Sick  Self  in 

Isolation."     The  first  and  last  stanzas  may  be  quoted 

here : — 

Back  to  the  life-force  !     Unify!     Unify! 
Wed  thy  soul  lo  the  Purpose  universal  ; 
Deeply  feel  toward  the  well-spring  of  Imrmony  ; 
Upward  live,  and  Ix:  gl.ad.     Trust,  and  cringe  not. 

Soul  that  is  self-liound,  turn  from  the  darkness  ; 

.Sick  is  the  lone  life,  the  Whole  shall  befriend  thee. 

Live  toward  Ihc  vaslncss.     Be  glad.     Trust,  and  cringe  not. 

Fainting,  or  failing,  all  effort  is  (Jodward  ; 

Under  and  over  lliee  strives  the  Eiernd. 


Tht.  Avi.\TOR. 
To  the  Enf;Ush  Rrcinv  for  September  Lilian  Saater 
contributes  five  stanzas  on  the  aviator,  of  which  the 
last  two  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

To  soar,  alone,  above,  in  the  immense 
Jilue  freedom  of  the  sky,  where  time  and  space 
Dissolve  in  joy  of  motion,  and  the  sense 
Of  power  outruns  the  little  earthly  race 

Of  creeping  men — O  God  !  what  joy  of  fine 
New  being  this  !     Sliall  not  our  race  grow  fair. 
With  pow'ers  like  these  ?     Greater,  more  free,  divine  ! 
From  kinshin  with  the  all-transcending  air  1 


A  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 
Mr.  V.  J.  Ch.\rles\vorth  contributes  to  The 
Spurgcon  Orphanage  Quarterly  a  revised  version  of 
the  National  .\nthem,  which,  he  thinks,  is  free  from 
the  objection  taken  by  manv  to  the  somewhat  bar. 
barous  original  : — 

(jod  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  our  King  ! 

May  peace  his  power  extend, 

Foe  be  transformed  to  friend. 

To  Thee  our  prayers  ascend 

God  save  our  King  ! 

.Strong  in  a  nation's  love. 
May  he  Thy  goodness  prove, 

God  save  our  King  ! 
Teach  him  to  do  Thy  will, 
Gu.Trd  him  from  every  ill. 
His  cup  with  blessings  fill  ; 

God  save  our  King  ! 

Our  empire  deign  to  bless 

With  peace  and  righteousness- 
God  save  our  King  1 

And  may  the  nations  see, 

liy  love  and  loyalty, 

We  seek  to  honour  Thee  ; 
God  save  our  King  ! 


LAUGHS   FROM   A   TEACHER. 

In  The  Werhi  To-Bay  .Miss  Louise  Mi;\\'hinnii: 
writes  on  the  humour  of  teachmg.  From  her  paper 
may  be  culled  the  following  "  smiles  "  : — 

The  Lord  made  the  Irish, 

The  devil  made  the  Dutch, 
'l"he  one  who  made  the  Frenchman 

Didn't  know  much. 

The  optimist  fell  ten  stories  ; 

.\t  e.ach  window  bar 
He  shouted  to  his  friends, 

"  All  right,  so  far." 

.\  pessimist  is  just  a  man, 

Who,  fishing  every  minute, 
M.'iv  never  even  get  a  bile, 

.\nd  simply  glory  in  it. 

"  Kheumatiim  always  hurls  ;  you  must  grin  and  bear  it, 
Jo-i.ih." 

"  Samanlhy,"  groaned  Mr.  Clmgwalcr,  "  I'm  willin'  to  bear 
it,  liul  I'll  be  darned  if  I  grin." 

"  Never  put  oti  till  lo-morrow  a  laugh  you  can  laugh  to-day." 
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ARE  WE  SOBERER  THAN  THE  CONTINENT? 

In  the  IVistininsUr  lor  September  Mr.  K.  13.  iJatty 
attacks  the  common  lichef  in  Continental  sobriety 
and  in  the  temperance  that  flows  from  the  Conti- 
nental cafe  system.  He  ciuotes  from  "The  Brewers' 
Almanac,  1909,"  to  show  that  the  consumption  per 
head  of  alcohol  by  the  principal  nations  is  as 
follows  : — 

Kmncc,  9.69;  Italy,  [6.53 ;  Bi-lgium,  5.44:  Swilzorlaiul, 
5.42;  .Spniii,  4.62  ;  Porliisjal,  4.27  ;  Austn.i,  4.26;  Germany, 
4.19;  Denmark,  4.18;   United  Kingdom,  3.42. 

Sundbarg,  a  Swedish  statistician,  makes  Great 
Britain  in  the  years  1901-5  take,  as  to  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  spirits,  the  seventh  place,  as  to  beer 
the  second  place,  as  to  wine  the  eighth  place,  as  to 
general  consumption  of  alcoholic  li(iuor  also  the 
eighth  place  : — 

According  to  the  Genevan  .statistician,  Jules  Denis,  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  Austria,  and  Germany, 
all  have  many  more  public-houses  in  relation  to  population 
than  has  Great  Britain. 

HOW    FR..\NCE   GREW   DRUNKEN. 

France,  fifty  years  ago  one  of  the  most  temperate 
countries  in  the  world,  to-day  is  the  greatest  con- 
sumer of  alcohol.  Alphonse  Daudet  attributes  this 
increase  in  alcoholism  to  the  absinthe  habit  acquired 
by  French  soldiers  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and 
brought  back  by  them  to  France  : — 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  Frenchmen  consumed  per  head 
annually  less  than  3J  pints  of  alcohol.  To-day,  the  average 
adult  Frenchman  drmks  seventy  pints  of  spirits  at  loo  di-g. 
of  strength — that  is,  almost  equivalent  to  165  pints  of  brand) — 
a  year.  Thirty  years  ago  France  contained  a  wine-shop  or  cafe 
for  every  109  inhabitants.  To-day  there  is  one  for  every  furiv. 
Liquor-selling  establishments  in  Paris  numbe<r  30,000,  while 
London,  whose  population  is  more  than  double,  has  only  6,000. 
Nearly  every  Frenchman  is  now  his  own  distiller.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  Dr.  Bertillon,  the  head  of  the  Municipal 
Statistical  Department,  says  there  are  1,378,000  distillers  in 
France. 

GERNt.AN    THIRST    FOR    SP[RIT.S. 

In  Germany  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  is 
on  the  increase,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  1 1  per 
cent,  in  foreign  spirits  and  of  10  per  cent,  in  German 
spirits  : — 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  Germany's  total  expendi- 
ture on  alcohol  during  the  last  few  decides.  The  consumption 
of  beer  rose  from  9o'6  litres  per  head  of  the  population  in  1873 
to  124  litres  in  1899,  or  37  per  cent.  It  is  now  increasing 
40  litres  per  head  per  year.  The  annual  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  920,000.  The  annual  expcndilun-  on 
alcohol  per  average  familv  of  five  is  rated  at  237  m:irks 
{/II  17s.). 

In  Berlin  there  is  a  wine,  beer  or  spirit  dealer  for 
every  157  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of  beer, 
coffee  and  cheap  spirits  taking  the  place  of  milk  in 
the  country  districts,  rural  recruits  are  diminishing  in 
stature  and  strength.  \  Vomitorium  is  a  regular 
institution  at  students'  carousals  ! 

OTHER    EUROl'E.VN    L.ANDS. 

.Mr.  Rowntree  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Belgians 
consume  more  absolute  :ilcohol  per  head  thanany  other 
nation  in  Europe  with  ilic  sole  exception   of  France. 


A  little  Swiss  song  says,  "A  Swiss  will  get  drunk 
whenever  he  can.  Until  he  is  drunk  as  an  English- 
man." Alcoholism  is  reported  as  advancing  in  Den- 
mark and  in  Italy  and  even  in  Spain,  the  wine-shops 
and  cafes  of  which  Dr.  Gore  has  strangely  admired. 


PRESERVING  PUBLIC  FOOTPATHS. 

The  Local  Government  Kci'iao  contains  a  paper  by 
"  Expcrtus  "  on  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  public 
footpaths.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Parish  Councils  are 
charged  by  the  Act  of  1894  with  the  discretionary 
power  of  repairing  public  footpaths.  An  amount  of 
skilled  advice  is  given  which  Parish  Councillors  ought 
to  read.  It  is  interesting  to  note  ihat  stiles  or  gates 
leading  to  public  footpaths  are  there  for  the  benefit, 
not  of  the  public,  but  of  the  occupier,  and  where 
these  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  stale  of 
disrepair  that  they  form  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
aid  to  passage,  the  Parish  Council  can  treat  them  as 
obstructions,  and  call  upon  the  District  Council  under 
section  26  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  to 
remove  them,  and  the  District  ("ouncil  is  clearly 
entitled  to  do  so.  Even  trivial  acts  of  repair  help  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  paths  and  thoroughfares. 
A  single  act  of  repair  by  a  public  authority  goes  far 
to  prove  that  the  path  is  a  public  way.  The  writer 
recommends  that  an  e.xact  record  should  be  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  nature  and  date  of  all  repairs 
to  footpaths,  and  the  paths  dealt  with  should  be  so 
described  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
their  identity.  Frotii  the  farmer's  point  of  view  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  paths  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  This  does  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
trespass  caused  by  paths  that  are  in  an  impassable 
condition. 

Are  the  Irish  Great  Whisky  Drinlters? 

In  the  Wtstmuistcr  for  Se[itetiiber  Mr.  (Jalloway 
Rigg  inveighs  against  the  freejuent  assertion  that  the 
chief  drink  of  the  Irish  is  whisky,  and  that  whisky 
is  almost  a  necessity  of  life  to  the  Irish.  He  ([uotes 
the  following  table  in  regard  to  the  spirit  productioti 
and  consumption  in  each  of  the  three  countries  for 
the  year  1909  :— 

Gallons  produceil.    Gallons  consumed. 

Fngland       12,492,670       ...       31,826,791 

Scotland      25.479,675       ...         6,66r,oco 

Ireband  11,976,504       ...         3. 563.074 

The  Irish  are  rapidly  becoming,  he  insists,  a  beer- 
drinking  people.  For  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1909,  the  Irish,  per  head  of  population,  produced 
27'59  gallons  of  beer,  the  figure  for  Cireat  Britain 
being  only  26'58. 


In  the  In.lian  Rnnav  Lady  Cook  writes  on  "The 
Bravery  of  Women."  Other  articles  of  general  inte- 
rest are  those  on  "  Democracy  and  Character," 
"  Marriage  Reform,"  and  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Brahniaism." 
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THE  HERO  AS  PRIEST. 
A  Sketch  of  Cardinal  Rampolla. 
Mr.  Jasper  Kemmis  in  the  ForhiighHy  Jieview  for 
September  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  Cnrdinal 
Rampolla.  He  saw  him  in  1908,  when  the  Cardinal 
was  staying  at  Einsiedeln,  a  famous  Swiss  monastery 
which  has  been  visited  by  from  150,000  to  200,000 
pilgrims  every  year  for  300  years.  Mr.  Kemmis  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  ex-Papal  Secretary  of  State. 
He  says  :  "  If  ever  there  was  a  man  fitted  to  fill  the 
blank  in  Carlyle's  gallery  of  world's  heroes,  Rampolla 
would  find  a  place  there  in  the  capacity  of '  Hero  as 
Priest.'  " 

1).\TES  IN  HIS  CARKER. 
(■ardin.il  Rainpoll.i  is  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  Sicily, 
lie  was  born  in  1843,  educaied  at  the  Collegio  Capranica  at 
Komc,  makini;  his  diirnt  at  the  centre,  .as  it  were,  and  at  tHCriiy- 
two  became  auditor  to  the  Papal  Niincialure  in  Spain.  1 1  is  ri>c 
was  very  rapid.  In  1877  lie  w.as  Secretary  to  the  Propaganda  lor 
Affairs  of  the  Greek  Kile,  and  in  1882  was  appoiiitcil  Nuiiciu  at 
M.adrid.  Five  years  later  Leo  XIII.  raised  him  to  the  Cardi- 
nulate,  and  in  the  same  year  made  him  Pontifical  Secretary  of 
Slate  to  the  Vatican,  a  post  he  retained  up  to  the  death  of  the 
aged  Pontiff  in  1903.  In  1905  he  published  his  ma^ium  o/>us 
on  the  life  of  Sanla  Melania  i^iiniore,  a  most  erudite  and 
scholarly  produclion  concerning  the  famous  Roman  Senatrix  ol 
Ihe  late  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries.  It  is  on  (lit  that  lie 
may  publish  in  due  time  a  monograph  of  his  life  and  studies  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  .Meinrad  of  Kinsiedeln. 

HIS    POLtCV    WIIKN    IN    POWER. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  made  it  his  constant  study  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  Leo  XIII. : — 

He  always  kept  three  detinile  objects  in  view,  n.aniely,  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  the  breaking-up 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  his  accession  to  the  chair  of  M. 
Peter.  Tiie  first  was  frustrated  by  his  fellow-Sicilian,  Crispi, 
and  his  allies,  the  second  by  Austria,  acting  in  concert  with 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  third  liy  .the  Sacred  College,  in 
electing  Cardinal  Sarto,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  to  the  .Scde 
Vacante. 

HIS    PERSONAL    APPEARANCE. 

Mr.  Kemmis  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
the  Cardinal.     He  says  : — 

His  commanding  figure  and  personality  imjiress  the  beholder. 
His  bearing  is  dignified.  His  face,  on  which  was  a  ruddy  tinge 
of  colour,  "is  large  and  oval  in  shape.  He  has  the  high  cheek- 
bones of  the  Sicilian,  sprung  from  a  Spanish  stock.  When 
animated,  an  expression  of  kindliness  is  noticeable  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  his  enemies  call  it  "false  humility."  In  re])ose  there 
is  a  certain  air  of  sadness  rather  than  of  austerity  about  him. 
Suffering  and  self-denial  have  left  their  indelible  marks  upon  a 
refined  face.  The  chin  is  prominent  and  full  of  character.  On 
the  whole  lie  leaves  the  impression  of  great  self-restraint,  a  force 
you  have  to  count  with,  and  a  certain  air  of  resignation. 
HIS   I'hRSO.N.M,   11AHI1.S. 

The  Cardinal  left  Einsiedeln  on  September  2 1st,  1908. 
Although  he  celebrated  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  while  at  the 
convent,  he  rose  each  morning  at  five  a.m.  He  passed  two 
hours  in  prayer  and  mortification  before  even  a  cup  of  coffee 
passed  his  lips.  He  is,  I  was  told,  a  most  fastidious  man  about 
his  personal  toilet.  This  is  not  a  form  of  vanity.  Rather  is 
il  a  species  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste.  His  valet,  who 
has  been  with  him  thirty-five  years,  is  never  permitted  to  assist 
him  in  dressing.  In  eating  he  is  a  very  ascetic.  A  vegetable,  a 
single  viaiiiit  Rir  luncheon — that  is  all.  No  wine  or  spirits  ever 
pass  his  li|)s.  A  simple  glass  of  water  is  all  that  accompanies 
■  his  Spartan  repast. 


FRENCH   PRIESTS-  LABOUR  MOVEMENT. 

In  7V/C  ll'orld  To-cuiy  Mr.  Alvap  ¥.  Sanborn  writes 
on  what  he  calls  the  lai.our  movement  among  French 
priests.  The  separation  of  Church  and  St.ite  in 
France  has  led  to  une.\pected  results. 

TO    MAKE    UP    FOR   STATE    SALARIES. 

To  make  up  for  the  lost  Government  subsidy, 
priests  are  taking  to  work  with  their  hands,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul.  One  jiriest  makes  pastries  and  sells 
them.  Another,  Abbe  Conchon,nets  lace  for  moiicy, 
and  provides  employment  for  the  girls  of  his  parish 
at  the  same  time.  Abbe  Touraine  gains  money  by 
the  propagation  of  plants.  Abbd  Barbe  sells  an  eye- 
wash and  Toothache  remedy.  Abb^  Jouvent  turns  honey 
into  money  from  a  dozen  hives.  This  is  a  common 
device.  Abbe  Boudou  sends  city  customers  weekly 
bo.ves  of  fowl,  game,  butter,  eggs,  and  has  taken  uj) 
the  canning  of  peas,  siring  beans,  asparagus.  Abbe 
Lecomte  has  developed  a  trade  in  grape-vine  cuttings; 
Abbe  Nouzille  in  cheap  pure  wine.  Another  priest 
has  made  a  name  as  breeder  of  parrots,  partridges 
and  pheasants ;  another  as  breeder  of  snails  and 
rabbits  ;  another  as  breeder  of  poultry  and  inventor 
and  maker  of  an  iminovcd  incubator.  In  the  larger 
villages,  towns  and  cities,  priests  have  opened  emer- 
gency stations  for  the  repair  of  bicycles  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  have  engaged  in  tailoring,  wat  h- 
making,  mallress-making,  photography,  printing  and 
carpentering. 

WORKING    priests'   trade    UNION. 

In  1906  a  sort  of  national  federation  of  clerical 
labour  was  organised,  bearing  the  name  of  " 'i'he 
.Mliance  of  Working  Priests."  Under  its  auspices, 
tlirectly  or  indirectly,  thousands  of  priests  are  now 
earning  a  part  of  their  living.  The  secular  Press 
has  ajjproved,  but  the  movement  luet  with  no  little 
opi)osition  at  first  from  people  within  the  Church. 
Abbe  Louis  Ballu  issued  a  book  in  which  he  showed 
that  it  was  the  primitive  Church  which  dispelled  the 
contempt  for  labour  prevalent  under  Paganism,  and 
incorporated  the  duty  of  work  into  the  very  notion  of 
civilisation.  This  learned  demonstration  has  silenced 
oiiposition.  The  priests  working  for  their  own  living 
are  said  to  acquire  an  intellectual  and  moral  integrity 
which  they  did  not  possess  as  State  functionaries. 
The  working  priests'  movement  is  doing  much  also 
for  the  regeneration  of  F'rench  rural  life.  It  is  hoped 
ihat  sooner  or  later  a  union  will  be  effected  between 
the  i)coi)le  and  their  priests. 


Ignoramus,  the  curious  Colorado  Health  .\ssocia- 
lion  paper,  publishes  a  very  sensible  jiaper  on 
"  Nervousness:  its  Cause,  Symptoms  and  Treatment," 
in  its  .August-September  number.  In  the  June-July 
number  the  same  writer,  Dr.  R.  F".  Maul,  deals  with 
"  .\ppcndicitis:  its  Cause,  Symptoms  and  Treatment." 
He  maintains  that  a])peiidicitis  is  invariably  the  result 
of  low  vitality. 


Leading  Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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ARE  THERE  TO  BE  MORE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRES? 
In  the  miii-August  number  of  La  Rcviit:  Mgr. 
Mouchegli,  Archbishop  of  Adana,  has  an  article 
entitled  "  On  the  Eve  of  New  Armenian  Massacres," 
in  which  he  not  only  accuses  the  Turkish  Government 
of  being  aware  beforehand  that  the  massacres  of 
April  14th,  1909,  were  about  to  take  place,  and  did 
nothing  to  prevent  them,  but  announces  new  mas- 
sacres in  the  near  future. 

THE    DlLSl'UriC   CONSTITUTION. 

The  Ottoman  Constitution,  he  writes,  has  been  an 
illusion.  Instead  of  peace,  justice,  and  liberty — 
tyranny  continues  anil  injustice  is  more  than  ever  the 
law  of  the  land.  To-day  the  new  Hamids,  patronised 
by  Europe,  encourage  much  more  than  did  the  .Sultan 
Abdul  Haiiiid  the  obsi;ure  forces  working  for  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  If  in  such  conditions  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  reactionary  movement  in  Turkey,  the  pre- 
cursors of  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  for  the  Committee, 
under  the  false  label  of  a  Constitutional  regiiiu;  is 
subjecting  Turkey  to  an  administration  of  the  most 
despotic  and  anti-Constitutional  order.  There  is  a 
revolt  against  certain  tyrannical  members,  and  it  is 
to  this  Liberal  and  patriotic  movement  that  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  scruple  to  give  the  name  of  reaction. 
The  tyrants  seem  to  be  e.xtremely  sensitive  j  they 
cannot  bear  impartial  observations  and  legitimate 
protests  against  their  anti-patriotic  actions.  They 
have  tormentors  more  systematic  than  any  employed 
by  the  Sultan,  and  the  assassins  of  Ahmed  Saniim 
can  be  traced  to  the  corridors  of  the  clubs  of  the 
Committee. 

SEPAR.\TION    OF    ST.VIE    AND    RELIGION. 

Abdul  Haniid  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  separatist 
spirit  of  the  various  nationalities  in  Turkey.  To-day 
the  Ahmed  Rizas  have  adopted  the  same  principles 
of  government.  It  would  surely  have  been  much 
easier  to  govern  by  creating  among  the  different 
races  a  common  spirit  for  the  defence  of  a  common 
interest.  No  doubt  the  Committee  will  say  that  it  is 
to  create  a  fraternity  among  the  races  that  the  Otto- 
man Constitution  has  been  formed.  But  what  chance 
of  success  can  a  Constitution  have  in  an  Islamic 
country  where  theocracy  and  democracy  are  in  con- 
stant antagonism  ?  Emancipation  can  only  come  with 
separation  of  State  and  Religion.  It  is  not  possible 
to  suppress  the  prejudices  of  the  fanaticism  of  reli- 
gion, but  they  can  be  neutralised,  and  that  can  only 
be  attained  by  separation.  It  is  the  State  which  arms 
fanaticism  and  massacres. 

DEMOCRATIC   PRINCIPLES    OF   THE    AR.MENIANS. 

The  Armenians  have  always  been  for  peaceful 
development,  and  were  the  people  to  benelit  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  Constitution.  Nevertheless  their 
disenchantment  was  great.  The  Cilician  massacres 
completely  disillusioned  them.  'I'he  massacres, 
organised   with  the  connivance  of  the    Government, 


stimulated    religious   fanaticism    and    the  desire    for 
murder  and  pillage. 

NEW    MASSACRES? 

People  who  live  by  rapine  and  murder  have  no 
moral  force.  Djemal  Bey  says  there  is  a  difference 
of  a  century,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view, 
between  the  Armenian  and  the  Turk.  Turkey  has  a 
large  number  of  officials  accustomed  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  Christians.  At  the  present  moment 
more  than  ever  the  thirst  for  [)illage  is  strong. 
To-morrow  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  new 
-Armenian  massacres,  and  the  Committee  will  say  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  animosity  of  the 
people.  Unhappily,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from 
civilised  and  philanthropic  Europe.  Draped  in  her 
mantle  of  civilisation  Europe  will  again  be  a  majestic 
and  indifferent  spectator. 


THE    GERMANISATION    OF   ROUMANIA. 

The  article  on  Rouuiania  contributed  by  M.  Ray- 
mond Perraud  to  Questions  Diploniafnjiics  ct  Coloitiaks 
of  August  ist  might  well  be  entitled  "  The  Germanisa- 
tion  of  Roumania." 

In  every  department — political,  military,  financial, 
industrial,  and  commercial— Germans  are  much  in 
evidence.  Even  agriculture,  a  traditionally  national 
branch  of  Roumanian  activity,  has  not  escaped  their 
enterprise.  In  Moldavia,  two-thirds  of  the  larger 
landowners  have  foreigners  as  farmers,  many  of  whom 
are  Jews  and  speak  only  German.  It  is  true  that 
among  the  upper  classes  French  is  spoken  and  French 
literature  is  read ;  but  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  only  literary  group  with  any  influence  in 
Roumania  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, that  of  the  Junimistes,  was  Germanophil.  The 
young  men  who  founded  the  union  in  1865  had  been 
educated  at  the  German  universities.  According  to 
a  Roumanian  writer,  the  political  ties  of  the  country 
with  Germany  contribute  both  to  the  consolidation 
and  to  the  progress  of  German  commerce  in  Rou- 
mania. Nearly  all  the  foreign  commercial  men  in 
the  country  are  Germans,  and  the  Roumanians  take 
quite  a  secondary  place  in  business  affairs. 


Commissions  for  Non-Commissioned  Officers. 
In   the   United  Service  Magazine    "  A    Rifleman " 
makes  the  following  suggestion  : — 

There  are  hundreds  of  Regular  N.C.O.'s  who  possess  first- 
class  certificales,  and  are  qualified  instructors.  Why  not  give 
some  of  these  commissions  in  the  Special  Reserve  ?  Vromotioii 
wuuld  be  quickened  throughout  the  Army,  and  the  Special 
Reserve  gain  a  really  efficient  corps  of  officers.  Moreover,  we 
should  do  away  with  the  disadvantages  of  having  two  distinct 
types  of  officers.  What  will  be  the  feelings  of  a  Regular  cap- 
tain who  finds  himself  under  the  orders  of  a  Special  Reserve 
major  ?  Yet  this  is  only  one  instance  of  many  that  will  occur  to 
the  military  reader.  .Second-rate  troops  need  first-rate  officers, 
who  are  also  good  instructors. 
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THE  GREATNESS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
The  Coming  Rivals  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  who  directs  tlie  Bureau  of 
South  and  Central  .American  Republics  at  \\'ash- 
ington,  chants  a  solemn  hymn  of  praise  to  the  South 
American  Republics  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  August. 

A  prediction. 

Mr  Barrett  declares — 
that  the  next  ten  years  will  be  a  Latin-American  decade— that 
all  theworkl  will  be  then  stu'lying  and  watching  Luiin  America 
as  it  now  does  Japan  and  the  Orient,  and  that  a  material, 
economic,  intellectual,  and  political  advancement  will  be 
witnessed  in  Latin  .\merica  which  will  rival  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  United  States. 

SOUTH    AMERICA    BIGGER 

In  mere  ni.ngnitude  the  Souihern  Continent  beats 
the  United  States  h.mds  down.     Mr.  Barrett  says  : — 

The  entire  area  of  the  United  States  proper  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  be 
placed  inside  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  with  room  left  over  to 
hold  New  York  State  nearly  four  times.  Out  of  the  Amazon 
flows  every  morning  several  times  the  volume  of  water  which 
the  Mississippi  empties  into  the  Gulf ;  again,  down  in  southern 
South  .\mcrica  the  I'arana  carries  to  the  sea  a  flood  greater  by 
half  than  the  Mississippi.  The  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital 
of  Brazil,  has  expended  more  money  during  the  last  five  years 
in  public  improvements  than  any  city  in  the  United  Slates  with 
the  exception  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  boasts  now  of 
nearly  a  million  population.  Buenos  Aires,  the 'capital  of 
Argentina,  has  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  people 
within  its  limits,  and  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  city  in 
North  America,  w  ith  the  exception  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Montevideo,  the  capital  of  Urugu.iy,  and  Valparaiso,  the  port 
of  Chile,  are  expending  a  larger  sum  in  the  construction  of 
harbours  suited  for  the  largest  shipping  of  the  world  than  is 
Ijeing  devoted  at  the  moment  to  any  harbour  in  the  United 
States.  Bolivia  is  building  a  system  of  railroads  over  its  moun- 
tains and  down  into  surrounding  valleys  which  rival  the  railroad 
systems  of  Colorado. 

—  AND    BETTER   THAN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Barrett  boldly  maintains  that  in  many  funda- 
mental things  South  Americans  surpass  their  northern 
neighbours.  Their  newspapers  are  more  intellectual 
to  begin  with.  The  standard  of  education  is 
higher : — 

It  is  safe  to  contend  that  a  larger  number'of  men  graduate 
from  the  Latin-.\merican  universities  with  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  all  the  subjects  they  have  taken  up  than  do  from  the 
average  American  high  institution  of  learning.  If  the  standards 
required  for  the  practice  of  the  learned  professions  of  the  twenty 
Latin-American  republics  were  put  alongside  the  stamlards 
required   in  the  forty-six  States  of  the  United  Slates,  the  com- 

fiarisons  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  latter.  Buenos  .•\ircs 
las  an  opera-house  far  surpassing  anything  in  the  United  Stales 
and  ranking  .tmong  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  morality  the  South  leads  the  North : — 

Divorce  is  almost  unknown  throughout  Latin  America,  and 
race  suicide  is  never  even  mentioned.  The  percentage  of  Latin 
American  wDmen  of  good  families  who  go  wrong,  to  use  an 
expressive  phrase,  is  indeed  small.  In  view  of  the  constant 
discussion  and  evidence  of  "graft"  in  the  leading  munici- 
palities of  the  United  States,  it  is  well  to  point  out  Ihat  it  costs 
far  less  lo  administer  such  great  cities  as  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Santiago,  Mexico  and  Havana  th.in  it  does 
cities  of  corresponding  size  in  the  United  States.  .\nd  yet  in 
tbc   excellence   of   their  water  and  sewerage  systems,    in  the 


cleanliness  of  their  streets,  in  the  quality  of  their  schoolhouses 
and  public  buildings,  in  the  extent  of  iheir  parks  and  l)Oule- 
vards,  and  in  their  adoption  of  modern  sanitary  measure;,  they 
can  compare  favourably  with  and  even  surpass  the  majority  of 
the  municipalities  of  the  United  States. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
State  Department  of  America,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Secretary  Kno.x  and  Assistant-Secretary  Wilson, 
devotes  almost  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  time  and 
energy  to  the  consideration  of  Latin-.Vmerican  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  questions. 


NEW  TRADE  FROM  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

In  the  Ftnancial  Ra'ic-M  of  Rn'ic-ii's  for  August  Mr. 
John  Barrett  describes  from  Washington,  U.S..\., 
how  the  Panama  Canal  will  afifect  the  movement  of 
trade.  He  says  that  the  coast-line  of  five  thousand 
miles,  which  extends  south  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  ihc'southern  end  of  Chile,  last  year  bought 
and  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  world  a  trade  valued  at 
about  ;^6o, 000,000.  North-west  from  Panama  the 
coast-line  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  to  the  north- 
w^est  frontier  of  Mexico  bought  and  sold  last  year 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  trade  valued  at  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  When  the  canal  is  opened 
and  the  Pacific  ports  of  these  nations  are  placed  in 
close  touch  with  the  (Julf  and  Atlantic  ports,  and 
with  tliose  of  Europe,  they  will  add  immensely  to 
their  trade.     He  sums  up  by  saying  : — 

I  can  safely  predict  that  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  the  world  will  witness  a  material  and  commercial 
development  along  the  S, 000  miles  of  co.ast-line  reaching  from 
Northern  Mexico  to  Souihern  Chile,  which  will  not  only 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world,  but  astonish  even  the  most 
doubting  critics  of  its  possibilities. 

From  my  experience  as  United  States  Minister  to  such 
countries  as  Panam.a,'  Colcmibia,  and  .-Vrgentina,  and  as  the 
head  of  an  institution  one  of  whose  chief  objects  is  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  trade  among  the  .\merican  nations,  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  twelve  countries  or  the  western  sections 
thereof  which  have  a  Pacific  coast-line,  'and  which  w  ill  all  be 
affected  by  the  ojiening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  are  just  now  pre- 
p.iring  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  and  advancement 
which  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  not  only  of  the 
Governments  interested  in  the  promotion  of  their  foreign  trade, 
but  of  all  business  men,  manufacturers,  capitalists,  and  others 
who  arc  looking  for  opportunities  in  foreign  lands. 


Moltke  versus  Napoleon. 

"  TiiK  Higher  German  leading  "  from  August  7th  to 
13th,  1870,  is  discussed  by  E.  W.  Sheppard  in  the 
United  Service  Mi7g,izine.  The  writer  says  those  who 
closely  examine  Moltke's  strategy  of  this  short  week 
and  compare  it  with  Napoleon's  in  1806,  will  find 
the  contrast  '  instructive.  He  finds  that  all  the 
measures  of  Moltke  were  taken  too  late,  to  meet  a 
situation  which  had  passed  away.  Cavalry  reports 
were  not  up  to  date.  On  the  theatre  of  operations 
Moltke's  action  is  often  employed  against  imaginary 
or  false  perils,  and  thus  ends  in  powerlessness.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  enemy  will  take  the 
best  course. 
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A  MEXICAN  INFERNO. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Turner  continues  in  Frfs  ]\f(i!;;(iz!rie 
for  September  his  account  of  the  contract  slaves  of 
Mexico.  He  treats  of  the  labourers  on  the  tohacco 
farms  of  Valle  Nacional.  He  pronounces  that  \'al!e 
to  be  the  worst  slave-hole  in  Mexico.  The  contract 
labourers  are  here  mostly  worked  to  death  in  seven 
or  eight  months.  Fifteen  thousand  new  slaves  are 
brought  in  every  year.  Most  of  these  are  Mexicans, 
some  are  skilled  artisans, "  the  majority  common 
labourers.  The  planter  buys  his  slave  in  the  first 
place  for  a  given  sum,  he  works  him  at  will,  feeds  or 
starves  him  to  suit  himself,  places  armed  guards  over 
him  day  and  night,  beats  him,  pays  him  no  money, 
kills  him. 

CIVIL    SERVANTS    .\S    SL.WE    DE.II.ERS. 

About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  number  are  supplied  by 
the  jefe politico,  or  civil  officer  ruling  the  political  dis- 
trict. Instead  of  sending  petty  prisoners  to  terms 
in  gaol  he  sells  them  into  slavery  in  the  \'alle 
Nacional,  and  pockets  the  money  himself  Each  of 
the  j(fc  folilicos  in  four  very  large  cities  pays  a  con- 
siderable annual  rental  for  his  office.  He  sells  his 
prisoners  for  fifty  dollars  each,  and,  with  special 
Government  rates  on  the  railways,  the  cost  of 
despatch,  food  and  all,  is  only  about  three  and  a 
half  dollars  a  man.     The  rest  he  pockets. 

FALSE    PRETENCES   AND    KIDNAPPING. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  slaves  are  procured  by  the 
labour  agent,  who  promises  high  wages,  a  comfortable 
home  and  plenty  of  freedom,  with  free  travel  thither. 
An  advance  fee  of  five  dollars  is  given  to  the  head  of 
a  family  who  applies.  Then  the  family  is  locked  up 
and  informed  that  they  are  in  debt  and  must  work  oft" 
their  debt.  Others  are  procured  by  outright  kid- 
napping. Hundreds  of  half-drunken  men,  and  even 
numbers  of  children,  are  kidnapped.  The  story  is 
told  of  one  penniless  adventurer  who  began  his 
career  as  labour  agent  by  kidnapping  a  labourer,  and 
is  now  the  owner  of  a  palatial  mansion  and  said  to 
be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

GOVERN.MENT    CONNIVANCE, 

The  Government  connives  at  the  breach  of  con- 
tract. The  contract  binds  the  employer  to  su|)ply 
medical  treatment ;  there  is  not  a  single  physician 
for  all  the  slaves  at  Valle  Nacional.  It  binds  him  to 
supply  three  meals  a  day  ;  but  no  more  than  two 
meals  were  ever  given.  It  binds  him  to  pay  twenty- 
five  American  cents  a  day  as  wages ;  but  never  a 
copper  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves.  Their 
clothing  and  food  were  supplied  them  at  fancy  rates, 
and  charged  as  a  debt. 

DORMITORIES    OF    HELL. 

Every  slave  is  guarded  night  and  day,  locked  up 
in  a  dormitory  re.sembling  a  gaol,  into  which  all  the 
slaves,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  thrust.     They 


are  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box.  The  horrors  of 
this  dormitory  may  be  imagined  : — 

On  not  a  sinijlc  ranch  did  I  find  a  scpar.itc  dormitory  for  the 
women  or  ihc  children.  Women  of  niodesly  and  virtue  are  sent 
to  \'aUe  Nacional  every  week,  and  are  shoved  into  a  slceping- 
room  with  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  others,  most  of  ihem 
men,  llie  door  is  locked  on  thcni,  and  Ihey  arc  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  men. 

Often  honest,  hard-working  Mexicans  are  taken  into  Valle 
X.icional  with  their  wives  and  children.  If  the  wife  is  attractive 
in  appearance,  she  goes  to  the  planter  or  to  one  or  more  of  the 
bosses.  The  children  see  their  mother  being  taken  away,  and 
they  know  what  is  to  become  of  her.  The  husband  knows  it, 
but  if  he  makes  o4)jection  he  is  answered  with  a  club.  Time 
and  time  again  I  have  been  told  that  this  was  so,  by  masters,  by 
slaves,  by  olTicials.  And  the  women  who  are  thrust  into  the 
sardine-box  must  take  care  of  themselves.  The  bosses  do  not 
protect  tbem  from  the  men.  The  son  of  tlie  presidrnte.,  when  I 
was  visiting  at  his  father's  plantation,  told  me  of  how  fiercely  the 
women  sometimes  fought,  and  how  he  at  times  had  peeped 
through  a  crack  and  watclied  these  tragic  encounters  of  the 
night. 

One-fifth  of  the  slaves  are  women,  one-third  are 
boys  under  fifteen.  The  slave-holder  finds  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  a  slave  for  forty-five  dollars,  work  and 
starve  him  to  death  in  seven  months,  and  buy  another 
slave  for  forty-five  dollars,  thaji  it  is  to  treat  them  and 
feed  them  and  work  them  properly.  Yet  the  land  is 
a  healthy  one. 

TO    SUPPLY    1,000    CHILDREN    MONTIILV  ! 

The  writer,  who  professed  to  be  seeking  labour  for 
a  prospective  company,  was  informed  by  a  labour 
agent,  dressed  like  a  prince,  that  he  was  prejiared  to 
furnish  him  any  number  of  labourers  up  to  40,000  a 
year,  men,  women  and  children,  at  fifty  pesos  each. 
He  advised  the  use  of  children  workers,  who  last 
better  than  adults.     He  added  : — 

I  can  furnish  you  one  thousand  children  a  month  under 
fourteen  years  of  .age,  and  I  am  prepared  to  secure  their  legal 
.adoption  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  company,  so  that  they 
can  be  legally  kept  until  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  ! 
The  writer  concludes  by  asking  what  kind  of  Govern- 
ment is  it  that  can  permit  such  things  to  be  ? 

The  case  of  these  Mexican  slaves  may  surely  be 
referred  to  e.\-President  Roosevelt.  As  he  kindly 
undertakes  to  teach  the  British  Empire  how  to 
manage  its  wards,  he  might  find  in  these  Mexican 
horrors  grounds  for  teaching  President  Diaz  the 
rudiments  of  civilised  government. 


In  the  Treas7iry  for  Septeinber  Mr.  J.  Garrett 
Leigh  publishes  an  interview  with  Dr.  Copleston,  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  Mr.  E.  B.  Chancellor  writes  a 
brief  illustrated  paper  on  the  "  Religious  Houses  on 
the  Thames."  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Vernon,  of  Halifax, 
reminds  us  in  an  article  that  the  Bicentenary  of  the 
Canadian  Church  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  loth  of 
October,  1910.  Two  hundred  years  before  that  date 
the  first  regular  service,  according  to  the  English  use, 
was  held  upon  the  capture  of  Pott  Royal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Acadie,  in  our  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Herbert  Knight  contributes  a  brief 
paper  upon  insurance  frauds  that  are  perpetrated  by 
the  scuttling  of  vessels. 
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CONCERNING  AMERICANS  AND  THEIR   WOMEN. 
J}v   .Mr.    Ia.mks  .\Iii.nk. 

Mr.  J.  Milne,  having  spent  some  months  saunter- 
ing through  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  gossips 
pleasantly  in  the  Fortnightly  Rn'ido  of  his  impressions 
of  "  The  Personality  of  America." 

A    PEN-PICTURE   OF    PRESIDENT   TAFT. 

Mr.  Milne  was  much  taken  with  the  President.  He 
says : — 

.\  briglit  flow  of  conversation — fresh,  eri«p,  but  very  safely 
discreet ;  a  large,  genial  presence,  surmountcci  by  a  purposeful 
head  slrewn  wiih  lirown  hair,  growing  grey  ;  a  roguish  eye, 
full  of  humour  anl  laughter  as  well  as  of  the  seriousness  of 
things  ;  a  hand  sm.ill  and  yet  caressing  like  a  woman's — that 
is  President  Taft.  For  the  rest,  you  decide  at  once  that  he  is 
the  man  who  sees  things  through,  the  consolidalor,  of  judicial 
mind,  the  completer  of  the  bridge  and  the  ford  rather  than  the 
blazer  of  a  trail.  Surprises  and  fireworks  have  had  little  part 
ii\  bis  administration,  but  he  means  to  "  make  good "  long 
before  its  end.  You  can  lake  his  "pair  of  sparkling  eyes  " 
and  the  solid,  fine  head  in  token  of  that.  Charactir — I'rcsident 
Taft  has  that  in  abundance,  and  it  always  triumphs  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  of  aflTairs. 

THE    AMERICAN    WOMAN. 

Mr.  Milne  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  American 
woman.     He  says  : — 

The  American  girl  and  the  American  boy  go  to  school 
together,  go  out  to  work  side  by  side,  are  companions  and 
friends  in  childhood,  "  good  fellows "  towards  each  other  as 
they  grow  older.  It  is  a  new  model  in  the  relationship  of  the 
sexes,  this  brolher-sisterliness  ;  a  system  of,  maybe,  large  human 
gains,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of  some  losses.  The  perfume 
of  mystery  which  fills  the  air  between  the  sexes  in  the  (JM 
World  means  a  want  of  comradeship,  of  an  easy,  delightful 
communion  which  is  platonic  and  beautiful.  But  does  it  not 
mean  romance,  .sentiment,  that  something  "  which  never  was 
on  sea  or  land,"  and  which  you  miss  in  America  ? 

THE    FAULT   OF    AMERICAN    MEN. 

Mr.  Milne  thinks  that  American  men  do  not  do 
justice  to  their  women  : — 

They  are  ail  devotion  and  chivalry  ;  they  slave  from  morning 
(ill  night ;  ihcy  pile  up  money  so  that  my  l.idy  may  spend  it  on 
Iwautiful  clothes  and  in  having  a  "good  time."  Model  fathers, 
brothers,  huslcinds — what  would  slie  have?  Why,  my  dear 
American,  yourself !  More  of  your  personal  companionship, 
xs  well  as  your  devotion. 

These  art  almost  the  words  in  which  a  brilliant  American 
bdy  put,  for  niy  benefit,  what  she  called  the -real,  urgent 
woman  question  in  America.  "Our  men,"  she  added  pa.ssion- 
.alcly,  "spoil  us  wilh  kindness,  and  yet  undervalue  us.  In 
them  there  must  be  a  particular  survival  of  the  barbaric  idea 
that  a  woman's  chief  end  is  to  be  a  beautiful  plaything.  They 
come  home  at  night  lo.adeil,  it  may  be,  with  a  rlay's  further 
riches,  which  are  all  for  us  if  wc  like — for  diamonds,  for  a 
sc.ison  in  Kuropc,  for  what  will  plea.se  us.  Hut  the  Iwarcrs  of 
those  gifts  .are  so  utterly  tired  out  in  the  winning  of  them  that, 
after  dinner,  they  can  only  go  to  sleep  or  to  a  vaudeville  play. 
They  bring  the  gifts,  not  the  glad  tidings,  by  which  I  mean, 
oh  I  that  lliey  would  come  home  hours  earlier,  carrying  fewer 
sheaves  in  the  form  of  an  increased  bank  bakance,  but  the 
greater  treasure  of  leisure  to  sit  down  beside  us,  their  hands  in 
ours,  and  talk  the  world  and  ourselves  over." 

If  American  men  jirelcr  business  to  their  wives' 
society,  is  that  their  fault  or  the  fault  <jf  their  wives  ? 


"NERVE  STRAIN"  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Agnes  Reppi.ier  in  the /^//(i/z/'/V  .!/('«////)•  contrasts 
the  nervous  strain  which  women  of  laborious  idleness 
to-day  so  frequently  complain  of,  with  the  actual 
realities  of  the  life  of  women  in  bygone  times.  She 
quotes  from  Mrs.  Burr  : — 

"  To-day  a  child's  illne^<,  an  over-gay  season,  the  loss  of  an 
investment,  a  family  jar— these  are  accepted  as  sufficient  cause 
for  overstnained  nerves  and  temporary  retirement  to  a  sanitarium. 
Then,  war,  rapine,  fire,  swurd,  prolonged  and  mortal  peril, 
were  considered  as  furnishing  no  excuse  to  men  or  women  for 
.'.liering  the  habits,  or  slackening  the  energies,  of  their  daily 
existence." 

Sir  Ualph  Verney,  an  exiled  royalist,  sent  his  young  wife 
back  to  England  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  restoration  of 
his  sequestrated  estates,  l.ady  Verney's  path  was  beset  by 
dangers  and  difficulties.  .She  had  few  friends  and  many 
enemies,  little  money  and  cruel  cares.  She  was,  it  is  need- 
less to  Slate,  pregnant  when  she  left  France,  and  p.aused  in 
her  labours  long  enough  to  bear  her  husband  "a  lusty  boy"; 
after  which  Sir  Ralph  writes  that  he  fears  she  is  neglecting 
her  guitar,  and  urges  her  to  practice  some  new  music  before  she 
returns  to  the  Continent. 

Such  pages  of  history  make  tonic  reading  for  comfortable 
ladies  who  in  their  comfortable  homes  are  bidden  by  their  com- 
fortable doctors  to  avoid  the  strain  of  anything  and  everything 
which  makes  the  game  of  life  worth  living. 

The  writer  urges  that  the  buffetings  of  life  are  part 
of  the  healthy  discipline  of  life,  not  to  be  avoided  by 
artificial  seclusion,  but  to  be  boldly  borne.  She  con- 
cludes with  the  advice  of  Marcus  Aurelius  :  "  Take 
pleasure  in  one  thing  and  rest  in  it,  passing  from  one 
social  act  to  another,  thinking  of  God.' 


AN   IDEAL   EDUCATION   FOR    WOMEN. 

In  the  State  of  South  Africa  E.  L.  McPhcrson  puts 
in  a  plea  for  the  girls  in  the  national  education  that 
is  now  being  contemplated  in  South  .Africa.  She 
especially  urges  the  need  of  proper  training  for  the 
housewife  living  on  a  lonely  farm,  as  the  future 
of  South  Alrica  depends  upon  agriculture.  The 
writer  hojx;s  to  see  arise  a  school  "  where  our  girls 
may  receive  something  of  that  education  which 
M.  Anatole  France  outlined  so  eloquently  when  he 
wrote  : — 

If  Jeanne  were  entrusted  to  me  I  should  not  make  a  learned 
woman  of  her,  for  I  wish  her  well,  but  a  child  glowing  with 
life  and  intelligence,  and  one  in  whom  all  the  Ijeauiiful  things 
in  art  and  nature  are  reflected  with  a  gentle  radiance.  I  would 
let  her  live  in  harmony  with  beautiful  landscapes,  and  with  the 
ideal  scenes  of  poetry  and  history,  with  music  nobly  rendered, 
and  I  would  make  pleasing  to  her  all  that  1  wished  her  to  love. 
I  would  raise  everything  evin  to  the  work  of  the  needle  for  her 
by  the  choice  of  fine  f:\l>rics,  the  love  of  embroideries,  and  the 
delicacy  of  lace.  1  wouM  give  her  a  noble  dog  to  leach  her  to 
govern  animals.  I  would  give  her  birds  to  feed  that  she  might 
learn  the  value  of  a  drop  of'  water  and  a  crumb  of  bread.  To 
add  one  more  gr.ace,  I  would  make  her  gaily  charitable.  .\nd 
as  sorrow  is  inevitable,  seeing  tlut  life  is  full  of  misery,  I  would 
teach  her  that  Christian  kindness  which  lifts  us  alx>vc  all  sorrow 
and  is  a  balm  to  grief  ilsill". 

K  VALUABLE  memorandum  on  the  merchantman 
and  its  cargo  ii\  naval  warfare,  wiiich  appears  in 
Nautiais'vn  J  909,  is  reproduced  in  xW- Journal  oj  t/w 
Jioval  United  Sctrur  Institution. 
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THE  MAIN   AMERICAN  AMUSEMENT: 

The   CiNKMATOGRAl'll  ! 

The  AiiiciUan  Reric-io  of  Rrt'iaos  contains  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  moving  picture  and  the 
national  character.  Moving  pictures,  the  writer  says, 
arc  the  main  .Anicriian  amusement  of  to-day.  In 
New  York  there  are  250  shows  against  76  regular 
theatres.  The  chief  manufacturers  produce  20,000 
feet  a  week  of  new  films,  of  which  80  co[)ies  aiiieco 
must  be  made.  Fifty-two  antl  a  lialf  million  dollars 
were  collected  at  10,000  ticket  windows  in  11)09,  and 
these  audiences  numbered  more  than  2}  million  souls 
per  day,  three  tmits  the  audience  of  all  the  regular 
theatres  in  .-\mcriia  put  together.  This  is  bound  to 
aflfect  the  national  morals.  .\  youth  witnessed  a 
suicide  on  the  films,  went  home,  and  reproduced  it 
exactly  to  the  life— or  rather  to  the  death.  A  jealous 
clerk  saw  a  picture  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  film, 
went  home  and  shot  his  wife.  Two  youths  tried  to 
hold  up  a  street-car  al'ter  seeing  a  train  robbery  on 
the  screen.  In  Berlii'.  children  under  fourteen  arc 
forbidden  to  atientl  moving  pictures.  In  New  York 
City  no  children  undi-r  sixteen  unaccompanied  by  an 
adult  are  admitted. 

TURNED    TO    GOOD    .ACCOUNT. 

As  the  writer  observes,  there  is  no  rea.son  why  this 
new  amusement  should  not  be  turned  to  good  moral 
account.  In  order  to  popularise  the  Navy  the 
Government  are  exhibiting  moving  pictures  of  a 
country  lad's  rise  in  the  service.  The  catalogues 
show  films — 

that  unfold  lessons  in  "  .-igricnltiirc,  aeronautics  animal  IH'c, 
bacteriology,  biography,  l)iology,  botany,  entomology,  etlimi- 
logy,  fisheries,  geography,  history,  industry,  kindergarten 
studies,  mining  and  metallurgy,  microscopy,  military,  naval, 
natural  history,  ornithology,  pathology,  pisciculture,  railroad, 
religion,  scenic,  travel,  and  zoology." 

To  popularise  history,  scenes  from  the  life  of 
George  Washington  and  of  John  Paul  Jones  are 
given.  Nine  hundred  of  the  2,900  subjects  passed 
by  the  self-ajipointed  censors  of  moving  pictures  in 
New  York  City  were  classed  as  having  educational 
value. 

COSTI.V    AND    DANGEROU.S    PREPARATIONS. 

A  company  in  Chicago  has  mapped  out  supposi- 
titious adventures  of  Roosevelt  in  the  jungle,  and  is 
said  to  have  spent  10,000  dollars  before  the  pictures 
were  completed.  A  real  lion  had  to  be  shot  dead 
by  the  moving  picture  big  hunter,  whose  life  was 
really  in  peril.  .\  whole  railroad  in  Florida  was  hired 
to  make  a  realistic  war-time  series.  A  motor-car, 
originally  worth  4,000  dollars,  was  sent  over  a  steep 
cliflf  in  order  to  depict  how  an  evil  man  came  to 
his  end. 

RELIGIOUS   USE. 

Pathe  Frbres,  the  leading  French  company,  has  the 
globe  pretty  well  covered  already.  Coquelin  and 
Bernhardt  gave  special  rehearsals  in  order  to  be 
cinematographed.  Rostand  is  said  to  be  fashioning  a 
picture  play.     The  life  of  Christ,  the  staging  of  which 


cost  nearly  10,000  dollars,  became  highly  pojuilar 
abroad.  I'athc  Freres  have  disposed  of  150,000 
ilullars'  worth  of  films  to  theatres,  lecture  lyceums, 
churches  and  religious  societies.  Any  religious  or 
|iul)lic-spirited  organisation  can  obtain  from  the 
National  Board  of  Censors  of  New  Vork  City  lists 
of  pictures  that  have  been  a])[)roved,  so  that  improper 
ones  can  be  rigidly  boycotteil.  The  writer  concludes 
by  estimating  that  the  cinematogr.nph  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  force  in  sha[>ing  the  Ameritai 
I'haracter  to-day  

THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

JuD.sON  Harmon,  GovtMiior  of  Ohio,  is  sketched 
in  the  Anitricaii  Rn-iao  of  Rcviai's  by  Sloanc  Gordon. 
Ohio  is  said  to  be  certain  that  Harmon  will  secure 
the  democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Ohio 
also  believes  that  Taft  will  be  re-nominated  by  the 
Republicans  : — 

That  Mr.  Harmon  is]  an  active  and  desirous  candidate  for 
tlie  Presidency  none  may  doubt.  He  has  established  a  press 
Ijureau  in  Columbus,  conducted  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Kiddle,  and  a 
daily  grist  of  Harmon  literature  is  ground  out  there.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Harmon  will  be  re-elected  Gover- 
nor this  fall.  In  that  event  his  nomination  for  the  higher  office 
is  practically  certain.  IJut  even  shoultl  he  lose  Ohio — assuming 
that  he  makes  a  creditable  showing — he  will  still  be  aformiilable 
Presidential  probability. 

HE    AND    TAET    FOLLOWING    EACH    OTHER. 

Born  at  Newtown,  Ohio,  sixty-three  years  ago, 
son  of  a  school-teacher,  later  Baptist  minister,  he 
and  Taft,  who  is  also  an  Ohio  man,  seemed  to 
shadow  each  other  : — 

He  was  .'Superior  Court  jvidge  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  suc- 
ceeiled  in  that  position  (which  he  resigned)  by  William  H. 
Taft,  now  President.  Later  he  became  a  District  Judge,  and, 
strangely  enough,  Mr.  Taft  followed  him  in  that  position. 
Then  .\Ir.  Taft  became  .Solicitor-General  of  the  Uniteil  States. 
Harmon  followed  him  to  W.ashington  .as  a  Cabinet  member. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Bill  Taft  is  following  me  or  I'm 
following  him,"  he  laughingly  remarked  one  day  ;  "  but  we 
seem  to  be  moving  along  in  the  same  general  direction.  I 
wonder  if  he  won't  follow  me  into  the  Cabinet."  Sure  enough, 
Mr.  Taft  did  follow  him  into  the  Cabinet  by  becoming  .Secretary 
o|  War  under  Mr.  Roosevelt.  .\nd  those  who  believe  in  the 
Harmon  brand  of  destiny  are  insistently  confident  that  "Jud" 
is  to. follow  Mr.  Taft  still  further. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

It  is  a  picture  of  "  the  human  Harmon  '  that  the 
writer  draws.  When  Harmon  was  invited  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  join  his  Cabinet  as  Attorney- 
General,  he  called  in  a  partner  and  said  : — 

"I'm  going  out  home  to  put  it  up  to  Mrs.  Harmon.  If  she 
wants  the  job  she  can  have  it.  That  is,  if  she  wants  lo  go  to 
Washington  as  the  wife  of  a  Cabinet  ofSecr  she  may.  If  she 
elects  to  stay  in  Cincinnati,  here  wcslay." 

.■\nd  so  it  happens  that  Mrs.  Harmon  really  settled  the 
question,  and  that  it  was  her  verdict  that  made  Judson  Harmon 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

On  arriving  at  Washington  to  take  up  office,  he  met 
a  horde  of  reporters  with  a  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  the 
eye,  and  answered  their  questions  with  refreshing 
frankness  : — 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do?"  he  remarked  in  response  to  in- 
terrogatories.    "  How  the  devil  do  1  know?  What  would  )i.u 
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do?     I  don't  know  any  more  al)Out  lliis  job  yet  than  a  pig  docs 
of  Sanscrit.     liut  I'm  going  to  try  to  find  out  about  il,  and  tlien 
do  the  best  I  can.    I  wish  you  boys  would  help  me.    You  know 
more  about  the  duties  right  now  than  I  do." 
POLITICAL   CREED. 

He  is  said  to  be  the  idol  of  the  Ohio  Press  boys. 
Of  his  views  the  writer  says :  "  He  is  a  pepperish 
advocate  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  has  been  such  for 
many  years.  He  behevcs  the  present  Protective 
Tariff  to  be  not  only  unfair,  but  dishonest.  He  insists 
that  tariff  taxes  shall  be  measured  by  the  jiroper 
requirements  of  the  Government  and  not  by  the 
demands  of  seekers  after  private  advantage  "  : — 

He  believes  in  an  income  tax. 

He  believes  in  the  stringent  federal  regulation  of  trusts. 

He  believes  that  "  malefactors  of  great  wealth  "  should,  as 
he  puts  it,  "  be  confined  in  asylums." 

"  When  a  man's  money-crazy,"  Governor  Harmon  says,  "he 
is  just  as  dangerous  as  wlien  he's  blood-crazy.  For  my  part  I 
think  an  insane  murderer  running  amuck  is  far  less  important — 
far  less  menaceful — than  a  money-mad  monopolist." 

He  has  never  in  his  entire  career  as  an  attorney  for  and 
against  corporations  been  engaged  for  a  corporation  ag.iinst  the 
public. 

HOW  PHOTOGRAPHY  BEGAN. 
Percy  R.  .S.m.mon  describes  in  CassiU's,  with 
reproductions,  the  earliest  examples  of  photography. 
In  1297  the  camera  obscura  was  invented  by  Roger 
Bacon.  In  1556  alchemists  noted  the  darkening 
effects  of  light  upon  silver.  In  1569  Baptista  Porta 
perfected  the  camera  obscura.  Brougham  in  1796 
suggested  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  impression 
on  ivory  sensitised  with  a  solution  of  silver  in  the 
camera  obscura.  The  real  discoverer  of  photography 
was  Joseph-Nice'phore  Niepce,  who  began  in  1814 
experiments  to  secure  permanent  pictures.  In  1829 
he  was  joined  by  L  G.  M.  Dagucrre,  who  had  been 
experimenting  since  1824.  Daguerre  received  a 
[)ension  of  6,000  francs  from  the  French  Government, 
and  Niepce's  son  4,000  francs,  on  condition  that  their 
process  should  be  published  in  detail  and  made  free 
to  the  world.  The  following  table  indicates  the  pro- 
gress of  further  discovery  : — 

Process.  Date  of  Discovery.  F-.^posiire. 

Daguerreotype  ...     1839     45  minutes 

Calolype  ...  ..:      1841      3  minutes 

Collodion  («el)  ...      1S51      10  seconds 

Collodion  (dry)         ...     1864     15  seconds 

Gelatine  Dry  Plates  ...     1878     i  second 

THE   OLDEST   PHOTOGRAPH. 

The  oldest  photograph  in  existence  is  in  the 
museum  of  Chalons-sur-Saone,  the  native  town  of 
Niepce.  It  is  the  photograph  of  an  engraving  of  a 
portrait  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise.  Niepce's  son  wrote 
of  it  as  follows  : — 

I  was  a  witness  of  the  making  of  the  portrait  of  Cardinal 
d'Amboise.  My  father  spread  on  a  well-polished  tin-plate 
Syrian  asphalt  mixed  with  Dippel's  oil.  On  this  varnish  he 
l.iid  the  engraving  to  be  copied,  which  he  had  made  transparent 
and  placed  in  the  light  in  his  apparatus.  After  a  longer  or 
shiirler  time,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light,  he  laid  the 
plate  in  the  developing  medium,  which  caused  the  picture, 
which  had  til!  then   been  invisible,  to  appear  by  degrees;  he 


then  washed  the  plate  and  let  it  dry.  After  this  he  laid  it,  for 
etching,  in  water  which  wa^  more  or  less  .acid.  This  picture, 
along  with  many  other  things  my  father  used  in  heliography, 
I  gave  to  the  museum  at  Chalons. 

The  first  photographic  portrait  from  life,  also 
reproduced,  is  that  of  Professor  Draper's  sister, 
Dorothy,  taken  in  New  York  1829.  Professor  Draper 
was  the  first  to  photograph  the  moon.  The  first  full- 
length  portrait  was  taken  in  Philadelphia  in  1842. 
1841  saw  the  birth  of  photographs  on  paper,  thanks 
to  Fox  Talbot.  The  first  instantaneous  photograph 
appears  to  be  that  of  New  York  Harbour,  taken  in 

1854. 

Telephotography  was  first  worked  out  in  idea  by 
Peter  Barlow  in  1834  ;  an  Italian,  Porro,  made  it  a 
practical  success  in  1851.  In  1873  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor 
suggested  an  ojiera  glass  instead  of  a  telescope.  In 
1890  a  telephoto  outfit  was  constructed  by  a  German 
optician  for  his  Government.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer 
was  the  real  pioneer  of  telephoto  work,  and  the  first 
to  place  a  really  practical  lens  for  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  a  photographer  in  1891. 

The  first  camera  and  lens  were  imported  into 
England  in  the  spring  of  1840  by  Sir  Hussey  Vivian, 
wlio  brought  them  from  Paris.  The  carte  de  visite 
portrait  size  was  introduced  by  M.  Ferrier,  of  Nice, 
in  1857.  The  suggestion  is  said  to  have  come  first 
of  all  from  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  a  fancy  for 
having  his  portrait  pasted  on  his  visiting-card  in 
place  of  his  name.  The  cabinet  size  is  of  British 
origin,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Window 
in  1867. 

HARNESSING  THE  WAVES  AND  THE  SUN. 
The  IVoiid's  JVork  describes  an  experiment  by 
which  a  machinist  produced  the  up  and  down  motion 
of  the  waves,  and  caused  the  floats  resting  upon  them 
to  rise  and  fall  like  siiips  at  anchor.  The  movement 
of  the  floats  is  made  to  revolve  a  shaft,  which  is  so 
connected  that  it  transforms  the  mechanical  effect 
into  electric  current.  This  experiment,  it  is  said,  has 
been  successfully  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
ocean  itself.  'Phis  harnessing  of  wave-power  by 
means  of  floats  is  no  new  achievement.  It  has  been 
accomplished  by  several  men  in  several  ways. 
Another  inventor  would  harness  the  sun.  He  can 
drive  fans  and  light  lamps  with  electricity  drawn  from 
the  sun's  rays.  His  invention  is  merely  that  of  an 
alloy  that  will  transform  heat  energy  into  electric 
power : — 

Ilu  has  a  vision  of  busy  f.ictories  whose  wheels  are  turned  by 
the  pciwer  that  comes  from  the  alloy  on  the  roof,  of  ships  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  with  power  steadily  being  manufactured  on  the 
topmost  deck. 

"  Hut  what  will  happen  in  cloudy  weather?"  you  ask.  The 
surplus  energy  thiit  is  generated  on  bright  days  will  be  accu- 
mulated in  storage  batteries  for  emergency  use. 


The  National  Geographical  Magazine  for  June  has 
a  wonderful  series  of  reproductions  of  pliotogra[)hs  of 
glaciers  in  British  Columbia. 
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WHAT  SHOULD   BE   DONE  WITH    LIBERIA? 
Ky  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston. 

The  rubber  boom  in  the  first  place  and  llio 
American  project  in  the  second  have  done  much  to 
direct  attention  to  Liberia,  the  one  independent 
negro  sovereign  state  in  Africa.  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Niiideenth  Cent  my, 
can  say  without  boasting  "that  few  living  Europeans 
are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  West  Africa.' 
His  first  visit  to  these  regions  dates  back  to  the 
spring  of  1882,  and  hi.-  book  on  Liberia  only^ 
appeared  three  or  four  yeais  ago. 

Wll.Vt    AND   WHERE    Ij   LlbElUA  ; 

His  article  is  full  of  information,  up  to  date  and  to 
the  point.  He  begins  at  ihe  beginning  by  telling  us 
the  fundamental  facts  of  location,  etc,  : — 

Liberia  has  a  coastline  of  over  300  miles  along  the  Eastern 
Kqiiatorial  ."Vtlantii,,  a  coastline  facing  the  great  sleanisliip  nnitc- 
to  and  from  the  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope,  a  coastline  which  at 
present  contains  no  safe  harbour  for  landiiig,  but  several  points 
which,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money,  coidd  be  iii.ide 
such,  while  there  is  never  any  rough  weather  to  endanger  ships. 
Here,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  a  great  maritime  nation 
might  construct  an  ideal  coaling  station.  The  coast  belt  is  not 
so  unhealthy  as  "ionie  other  parts  of  Equatorial  West  .Africa 
(partly  owing  to  the  singular  absence  of  mosquitoes),  while  the 
hinterlar.d  (no  doubt  due  lo  the  ^same  negative  cause)  is  com- 
paratively healthy. 

As  regards  its  land  frontieis.'it  marches'on'the  west  for  about 
200  miles  with  the  british  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the 
north  and  cast  for  500  miles  with  the  colonies  of  Ereiich 
Senegal-Niger  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  It  is  fairly  well  populated, 
so  far  as  any  estimates  can  be  formed.  There  may  be  within 
its  40,000  squaie  miles  something  like  t\70  millions  of  black 
people.  About  15,000  to  .-zo.ooo  of  its  coast  population  ate 
negroes  01  negroids  of  American  origin. 

WHAT   ARF    ITS   FUROPEAt'I    CONNECTIONS  ? 

The  negro  Republic  does  an  annual  trade  of  con- 
siderable importance  with  Europe.  British  trade 
comes  first  with  ;^i  10,000;  then  comes  Germany 
with  ;,rio8,ooo;  and  the  Dutch  with  ^^70,000.  'i'iie 
British  have  invested  ,;^  100,000  in  developing  the 
Liberian  hinterland.  "Between  1890  and  1910  tiie 
Libcrian  Government  and  people  have  obtained  very 
large  sums  of  money  from  British  investors,  and  it  is 
entirely  due  to  these  arrangements  that  they  have 
been  able  to  fulfil  their  engagements  in  regard  to  the 
loan  of  187 1." 

France  threatens  Liberia  from  its  hinterlanl, 
Britain  from  Sierra  Leone  : — 

A  new  delimitation  of  frontier  was  given  effect  to  by  the 
Treaty  of  1907.  Hut  the  unrest  provoked  by  this  coming  lu 
close  quarters  of  I'rance  and  Liberia  has  upset  the  whole  country. 
An  arrangement  made  to  organise  a  frontier  police  force  under 
European  officers,  with  a  Uritish  commandant,  fell  to  picte.4 
after  a  year's  trial.  It  is  diflkult  to  apportion  the  blame,  but 
of  late  years  the  Liberians  have  been  convinced  that  the  British 
Government  h.is  a  design  to  incorporate  their  country  with 
Sierra  Leone. 

WHAT    EITROPE    SHOULD    DO    NOW. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  pays  high  tribute  to  the  bene- 
ficent influence  of  lunojie  in  West  .Africa.  He 
says  : — 


I  do  not,  .as  a  humble  historian,  endorse  every  det,ail  of 
administration  and  every  action  of  the  French  and  of  the  British 
in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  but  I  do  state  with  emphasis 
and  honest  conviction  that  the  general  outcome  of  their  work 
during  the  last  twenty  years  between  the  Senegal  on  the  west 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  on  the  cast  has  been  of  enormous 
benelil  to  the  negro  indigenes  of  this  wonderful  region,  Ihe 
richest  part  of  .\frica  in  its  natural  products.  If  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain  were  to  agree  mutually  to  a  self-denying 
policy  and  engage  themselves  not  to  lay  afmger  on  the  Liberian 
territory  (as  defined  in  the  last  French  treaty)  iox  fwe p-ars,  and 
If  .:omc  persuasion  could  be  used  with  the  native  tribes  to  induce 
llicm  to  give  in  their  allegiance  to  Monrovia  (and  this  could  be 
dono  if  the  European  Powers  concerned  wished  it),  I  believe 
Liberia,  even  as  she  stands,  with  only  two  or  three  Europe.ins 
in  her  service,  would  pull  herself  together  and  gradually  get 
itiatght. 

THE    AMERICAN    SCHl.ME. 

Better  still,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  thinks,  would  be  the 
adoption  of  a  ciuasi-American  protectorate.  He 
says  : — 

Quite  the  best  way  out  of  the  Libcrian  impasse  would  be  the 
putting  in  force  of  the  scheme  conceived  by  Dr.  Falkner, 
whereljy  money  would  be  raised  in  the  United  .States  for  the 
paying  olT  of  the  small  Liberian  n.ationa!  debt,  funded  and 
iloating.  And  those  who  raised  the  money  would  be  the  new 
creditors  of  Liberia  ;  which  country  in  return  for  this  and  other 
services  rendered  would  ini)ilicitly  .agree  lo  select  as  her  advisers 
American  subjects  in  the  United  Slates,  and  to  follow  their 
advice  in  all  matters  concerning  her  internal  adminislra- 
lion.  Her  national  independence  would  remain  undisturbed, 
and  her  commercial  treaties  undergo  no  alterations  in  favour 
of  this  nation  or  that.  .\11  existing  contracts  and  concessions 
would  be  respected.  The  advice  which  these  .Vmericans  would 
tender  would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  justice  tow.aids  the 
indigenous  peoples  of  Liberia.  Any  real  discontent  on  their 
[lart  would  be  removed,  and  thus  by  degrees  a  civilised,  self- 
governing,  negro  State  would  be  called  into  existence,  which 
so  far  from  being  a  danger  to  the  British  or  the  French 
possessions  around  it,  would  be  a  friendly  link  between  the 
two  and  a  neutral  ground  in  West  Africa  open  to  all  forms  of 
honest  commerce  without  fear  or  f.ivour. 

But  a  sine  qua  tton  for  the  success  of  this  scheme 
is  that  the  French  should  keep  their  hands  off  the 
hinterland  and  the  British  Colonial  Office  and  its 
Governor  at  Sierra  Leone  should  give  the  American 
protectorate  hearty  support. 


The  DicKens  Centenary  Testimonial. 

The  August  Strand  contains  a  proposal  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Charles  Dickens  Centenary.  It 
says  that  there  are  surviving  to-day  three  children  and 
seventeen  grandchildren  of  Charles  Dickens.  Some 
of  these  bearing  his  name  are  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. Three  receive  trilling  Civil  List  pensions. 
They  are  obliged  to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood. 
The  Strand  suggests  that  readers  of  Dickens  should 
consent  that  each  volume  they  possess  should  bear  a 
Dickens  stamp,  certifying  that  a  deferred  royalty  of 
one  penny  had  been  paid.  It  announces  that  the 
stamp  will  be  on  sale  all  over  the  world  during  the 
year  1911,  and  on  the  hundredth  birthday  of  the 
novelist  the  Dickens  Fellowship  will  hand  the  total 
sum  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dickens  family,  to 
make  such  use  of  it  as  they  wish. 
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THE    AWAKENING    OF    ASIA. 

By  Saint  Niiial  Singh. 
In    the   Jndinn  Jieric7c  for   July  Mr.   .Saint  Nihal 
Singh  writes   as   an    Americanised  Asiatic  might  be 
expected  to  write  about  the  awakening  of  Asia. 

THE    INSOLENCE    OF    THE    EUROPEAN. 

Mr.  Singh,  ahhough  thoroughly  Westernised, 
retains  too  much  of  the  Asiatic  in  his  veins  not  to 
feel  revolted  by  the  insolence  of  the  European  in 
Asia.     He  says  : — 

In  China,  one  sees  a  single  European  police  ofiicer  walking 
.^long  holdini;  in  his  hands  the  queues  of  a  score  or  so  of  Chinese 
prisoners,  wlio,  vagabonds  and  malefactors  though  they  be,  make 
no  attempt  to  wrench  tliemselvcs  free.  Indeed,  demoralisation 
has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Occidental  even  dele- 
gates this  duty  to  his  brown  subordinate,  and  you  may  see  a 
sturdy  Sikh  leading  a  dozen  or  more  Mongols  by  their  pig- 
tails. In  the  Chinese  cities  opened  to  alien  exploitation,  the 
Westerner  considers  the  Celestial  a  nuisance,  and  only  admits 
him  on  sufterance  in  the  foreign  settlement  districts.  In 
Shanghai,  no  Chinaman,  no  matter  how  well  educated  he  may 
be,  even  if  he  is  a  Christian  by  profession,  may  enter  the 
Municipal  Park,  and,  as  if  to  emphasise  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Corporation  employs  Intlians  to  keep  the  natives  of 
the  soil  out  of  the  recreation  grounds.  The  spectacle  of 
Ciiinesc  literally  being  kicked  off  the  sidewalk  ni.ay  be  seen  in 
Shanghai  any  day  of  the  week.  In  India,  too,  the  liauteuv  of 
the  Occidental  when  dealing  with  the  Oriental  is  plainl) 
visible. 

ASIA    KICKED    INTO    REVOLT. 

Mr.  Singh  contemplates  with  grim  satisfaction  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  rude  metiiods  of  driving 
home  to  the  East  a  sense  of  the  power  of  the  West. 
He  says  : — 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  the  East  has  kicked  Asia  into  a 
realisation  of  its  dire  condition.  The  besetting  sin  of  the 
<  >riental  for  centuries  has  been  to  give  himself  up  to  thought 
concerning  the  world  to  come.  The  Occidental  has  rudely 
shaken  him  out  of  his  metaphysical  musings  and  taught  him  lo 
think  of  the  world  to-d.ay.  Americans  and  Europeans  who 
went  to  Asia  primarily  as  commercial  exploiters  and  succeeded 
in  usurping  Asian  territories,  have  awakened  within  the  Asiatics 
the  desire  to  become  great,  industrially  and  politically.  To  the 
impact  of  the  Occident  must  be  ascribed  the  breaking  of  the 
spell  that  held  the  Orient  in  the  grip  of  self-limilations.  To 
this  mating  of  the  East  with  the  West  must  be  atlribiited  the 
tremendous  revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  Asia,  imljuing  its 
people  with  the  desire  to  win  equality  with  Western  nations. 

WHERE   THE    BATTLE    WILL   BE    FOUGHT    OUT. 

Mr.  Singh  does  not  believe  in  the  Yellow  peril  as 
that  is  generally  understood.  Not  in  the  invasion  of 
the  West  by  Yellow  men,  but  by  the  conquest  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  by  the  manufactures  of  Asia,  lies 
our  real  danger.     Mr.  Singh  says  : — 

The  Easterner  lias  thrown  down  the  industrial  gauntlet,  and 
from  now  on  .-Xsia  is  destined  to  witness  a  progressively  intense 
trade  warfare,  the  Occidental  scrambling  to  retain  his  hold  on 
the  markets  o;  the  East  and  the  Oriental  endeavouring  to  beat 
him  in  a  battle  in  which  heretofore  he  has  been  an  easy  victor. 

The  new  spirit  of  the  Orient  is  destined  lo  make  Asia  the 
battlefield  of  an  industrial  warfare  of  unparalleled  dimensions. 
The  esprit  de  temps  which  has  inspired  the  Orient  to  reorganise 
its  industrial  system  is  also  bringing  about  a  veritable  political 
revolution  in  .•\sia. 

JAPAN    AND    INIiIA. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Singh  does  not 
regard  Japan  as  the  leader  in  the  revolt  against  the 


domination  of  Europe  in  Asia.  On  the  contrary, 
he  evidently  thinks  that  by  her  alliance  with  Britain 
Japan  has  betrayed  the  cause  of  Asia.     He  says  ; — 

Not  only  did  Japan  alienate  itself  from  Hindostan  in  the 
matter  of  the  treaty,  but  it  quickly  developed  that  the  two 
Asian  lands  were  destined  to  be  bitter  rivals  in  the  Oriental 
marts.  To-day  partially  awake  as  India  is,  it  already  has 
begun  to  question  Japan's  right  to  monopolise  the  Asiatic  trade, 
and  is  not  only  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive  the 
N  pponese  from  its  own  home  markets,  but  is  beginning 
strongly  to  compete  with  them  in  the  Chinese  markets 


THE    JOURNAL    OF    THE    BURMA    SOCIETY. 
Wh.at  Britain  has  Done  in  Burma. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Burma 
5(W/)',  published  by  Prolisthain  and  Co.,  41,  Great 
Russell  Street,  Mr.  E.  J.  Colston  writes  upon  the 
change  that  has  been  wrought  in  Burma  by  its 
annexation  by  Great  Britain.  The  title  of  his  paper 
is  "  Some  Recent  Social  Movements  in  Burma."  On 
the  whole  Mr.  Colston  is  hopeful : — 

In  old  times  before  its  annexation  the  rapacity  of  the  un- 
guided  and  ill-taught  administration  cast  a  blight  on  the  whole 
country.  The  proverb  that  the  three  things  to  be  feared  were 
fire,  pestilence,  and  a  Government  official,  was  everywhere  cur- 
rent. Well-to-do  people  assumed  the  aspect  of  poverty  and 
lived  in  sniall  and  ill-kept  houses,  burying  iheir  riches  in  the 
ground  for  fear  that  they  should  attract  the  eye  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous collector  of  taxes. 

As  a  result  of  the  annexation  the  whole  condition  of  the 
country  has  changed  as  if  under  a  magician's  wand.  The 
colossal  Burmese  trade  in  rice  has  led  lo  the  clearing  of 
the  old  forests,  and  now  paddy-plaius  stretch  away  from 
river  and  sea  lo  the  hills.  The  competition  between  English 
and  Indian  capital  {represented  by  the  Chetlies)  in  the  country 
has  led  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  profits  of  industry  remain- 
ing with  the  cultivator  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
economically  possible.  The  country  has  grown  in  wealth — not 
merely  the  wealth  of  merchant-princes,  but  the  wealth  of  all, 
down  to  the  poorest  labourer.  New  classes  unheard  of  before 
have  arisen. 

Another  great  change  in  Burmese  ways  is  that  printing- 
presses  have  been  estalilished  in  most  towns.  The  output  of 
these  presses  is  enormous,  and  is  mainly  of  a  religious  or 
fabulous  character,  though  books  on  such  subjects  as  interest 
young  men  and  song-books  are  poured  out  in  enormous  numbers 
also.  There  is  nowadays  scarcely  a  home  in  any  village  near  a 
large  lown  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  books,  and  one 
constable  in  every  five  has  a  broadsheet  of  songs  in  his  pocket. 

The  rest  of  his  pa[)er  is  devoted  chietiy  to  a  plea  for 
promoting  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Burmans 
and  the  British.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  games — lawn  tennis,  football  and  gym- 
nastics.    Speaking  of  the  young  Burmans,  he  says  : — 

Give  them  healthy  recreation  and  reading,  and  you  endow 
them  for  life  with  healthy  body  and  mind.  Encourage 
organised  honest  sport  and  societies,  and  you  strike  at  the  two 
failings  of  a  liurman — lack  of  organisation  and  unreliability. 
Be  sure  that  in  after-years  the  lx)ys  will  make  use  of  the 
lessons  they  have  learnt  ;  that  they,  and  their  wives  willi 
them,  will  be  able  to  extend  and  vary  their  social  system 
to  re<iuirements  with  true  liurinese  grace  and  politeness. 

Scribner''s  for  September  is  distinguished  by  the 
apparent  conclusion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  African  game 
trails.  A  very  vivid  sketch  in  colours  of  the  process 
of  the  building  of  the  I'anama  Canal  is  given  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Foster. 
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WHAT  DOES  INDIA  WANT? 

Various  Answers,  Indian  and  Otherwise. 

Mr.  Sain't  NiHAi.  Singh  contributes  to  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  his  version  of  what  India  wants 
politically. 

VARIOUS    VIKWS    OF    EAST    INDIANS. 

Mr.  Singh  prefers  to  use  the  title  "  East  Indian  " 
rather  than  to  call  his  fellow-countrymen  natives. 
Ke  .says  : — 

Unlil  a  short  time  ago  nearly  all  educated  East  Indians  were 
as  one  as  10  what  they  were  seeking  politically.  They  aspired 
to  an  aulonnmous  India  under  ihe  Kgis  of  the  Knglish.  Since 
Japan's  successful  fight  with  Rus.sia,  and  the  consii|Uent  Asiatic 
awakening,  the  ambitions  of  some  of  the  educated  Indians  have 
commenced  to  soar  higher.  An  important  section  of  en- 
lightened natives  now  seek  not  only  self-government  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Knglish,  but  an  independent  India,  governed  by 
and  in  the  interests  of  its  own  people,  left  absolutely  unfettered 
lo  develop  its  own  national  civilisation  according  to  its  own 
peculiar  tastes  and  genius. 

Yet  again  there  are  Anarchists  and  Terrorists  ;  but 
none  of  the  ranks  arc  well  filled — moderate  or  violent. 

THE    POLITICAL   STATUS    OF    THE    EAST    INDIANS. 

Politically  the  East  Indians  have  the  status  of 
slaves  : — 

The  laws  are  made  for  the  people  of  Ilindostan  by  the 
English,  the  natives  having  a  limited  share  in  the  law-making, 
even  under  the  neo-Morleyan  reform  scheme.  The  taxes  are 
levied  on  the  Indians  by  tlie  English,  the  people  of  India  having 
no  voice  in  the  taxation.  The  finances  of  Hindostan  are  spent 
by  the  English  without  the  Indians  exercising  any  control  over 
their  revenue  which  they  have  paid  into  the  Government 
treasury.  The  Indians  do  not  have  anything  to  say  about  their 
tariff.  Even  the  universities  of  Hindostan  are  Governmental 
affairs,  in  which  the  native  is  practically  unrepresented.  It  is 
the  virtual  reversal  of  this  state  of  afl'airs  for  which  the  East 
Indian  is  agitating.  Indian  autonomy  essentially  means  this  ; 
and  the  agitation  in  India  is  fated  to  continue  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  Governmental  positions  carrying  the  higher 
salaries  and  the  executive,  administrative,  and  financial  authority 
are  not  held  by  the  natives  of  the  land. 

ARE   THEV    CAPAin.K    OF    SELF-GOVERN.MENT  ? 

Mr.  Singh  asks  : — 

"  Are  Indians  capable  of  efficiently  filling  the  higher  ranks  in 
the  Government  of  British  India?"  The  State  of  Baroda  will 
serve  as  an  example.  Social,  educational,  industrial,  and 
political  organisations  initiated  and  conducted  by  the  natives  of 
India  have  for  many  decades  been  giving  East  Indians  increased 
capability  to  govern  themselves.  Those  who  saw  the  work  of 
the  volunteers  did  not  carry  away  any  doubt  in  their  minds  as 
to  whether  or  not  India  is  capable  of  shouldering  at  least  the 
larger  bulk  of  its  government. 

Mr.  Garvin's  Prescription. 

In  the  same  Review  Mr.  Garvin  describes  with 
high  eulogy  Mr.  Chirol's  articles  in  the  Times  on 
"  Indian  Unrest,"  and  thus  describes  the  remedies 
which  he  would  prescribe  : — 

We  have  to  change  the  system  of  education.  Sir  Bampfyldc 
EuUer  has  made  the  very  proper  suggestion  that  while  present 
regulations  with  regard  to  competition  for  appointments  ought 
to  be  modified  so  as  to  give  scope  for  other  than  pass  qualifica- 
tions, Indian  natives  ought  to  be  paid  on  exactly  the  same  scale 
as  Europeans  holding  similar  offices,  instead  of  at  a  lower  rate 
as  now.  To  maintain  that  bad  distinction  is  a  most  injurious 
parsimony.     Again,  wc  ought   to  work  in  every  way  to  elevate 


the  "untouchables" — i.e.,  the  p:iriah  and  low  castes.  Another 
and  a  very  significant  point  in  this  connection  is  that  we  eaimot 
safely  keep  our  fiscal  system  in  India  upon  the  present  basis  of 
forced  Free  Trade.  Lancashire,  by  recognising  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  some  change,  can  most  surely  postpone  worse 
change. 


OUR  PROBLEM   IN  EGYPT. 

^VHV    \Vk    can    NKirilKK    "GoVI.RN     NOR    Go." 

Mr.  Pelham  Edgar,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
/VtT'/iw  on  "  Shall  Egypt  have  a  Constitution  ?  "  says 
that  the  Egyptians  are  so  far  from  ripening  for 
jjarliamentary  government  that  at  the  last  elections 
for  the  Legislative  Council  at  Cairo  "only  it  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  voted,  in  Alexandria 
a  proportion  still  more  exiguous  ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  in  the  villages  the  omdehs  are  compelled  to 
employ  ghaffirs  to  hale  the  voters  to  the  booths." 

EGvri'iAN  incapacity. 

Mr.  Edgar  says  : — 

During  the  last  season  the  cotton-worm  and  the  boll-worm 
wrought  incalculable  damage.  In  deference  to  local  sentiment, 
native  overseers  were  substituted  for  English  inspectors,  with 
iloplorable  results.  Deprived  of  the  use  of  the  courbash,  the 
Egyptian  has  not  sufiicient  strength  of  character  to  enforce 
stringent  regulations,  and  is  so  innocent  of  the  rudimentary 
principles  of  hygiene  that  he  thinks  his  task  of  extirpation  com- 
plete when  the  infected  leaves  are  plucked,  and  for  final 
precaution  arc  thrown  into  the  nearest  canal.  Before  I  left 
Egypt  the  most  refr,actory  provinces  were  clamouring  for  British 
inspectors, 

THE    CAPITULATIONS. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  forgot,  when  advocating  the  use  of 
the  big  stick  in  Egypt,  that  the  situation  is  governed 
by  the  capitulations : — 

The  Egyptian  is  moving  in  a  vicious  circle.  While  the 
Capitulations  remain  in  I'orce  he  cannot  have  a  free  hand  in 
government  ;  and  when  they  are,  as  they  must  be,  modified,  he 
still  cannot  have  a  free  hand,  since  modification  will  only  be  by 
Europe's  consent  and  under  the  pledge  of  permanent  British 
control,  with  its  necessary  corollary  of  permanent  British  occu- 
pation. The  alternative  of  our  withdrawal  from  Egypt  is 
emphatically  not  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  there, 
but  a  brief  reign  of  corruption  to  empty  the  Treasury,  of 
oppression  to  fill  it,  and  the  Turk  sitting  crossdegged  on  the 
throne  at  the  end  of. the  carnival. 

A  Practical  Suggestio.n. 
Mr.  .Max  Montesole,  writing  in  the  same  Review 
on  "  The  British  in  Egypt,"  takes  the  murder  of 
Boutros  Pasha  as  a  te.xt  from  which  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  folly  of  putting  Christians  and,  worst 
of  all,  Coptist  Christians  in  high  office  in  Egypt.  He 
says  : — 

I  suggest  that  the  Khedive  be  .advised  to  order  the  formation 
of  a  special  Court  for  dealing  with  such  offenders,  as  it  might 
not  1)6  deemed  avisableto  try  by  the  existing  judicial  machinery. 
By  the  use  of  trained  judges  endowed  with  the  plenary  powers 
usually  wielded  by  a  "court-martial,  "  Jeddard  "  justice  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  guilty  would  not  escape  punishment.  As 
our  own  burtlen  in  Egypt  wouhl  l)e  made  lighter  by  the  mode- 
rate contentment  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  it  should  be 
the  steady  aim  of  our  officials  lo  create  an  atmosphere  favour- 
able to  such  desired  conditions.  Education  should  be  tonducie<l 
by  native  teachers  trained  in  special  colleges  (by  Europeans  in 
the  first  place )  and  in  Arabic. 
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GRADING  CHILDREN  BY  X  RAYS. 
"The  Regeneration  of  Child-Life  by  means  of  the 
Rontgen  Ray"  is  the  somewhat  startling  title  of  a 
most  interesting  paper  in  the  Augus  Forum  by  Rosa  P. 
Chiles.  It  is  based  on  the  studies  of  Dr.  T.  M. 
Rotch,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  Harvard.  It  is 
argued  that  great  injustice  has  unintentionally  been 
done  the  child  by  making  the  age  in  months  and 
years  the  index  of  his  ability,  with  the  result  of  ruin 
to  health,  mind,  and  prospects.  In  place  of  the 
chronological  standard  he  suggests  the  physiologic, 
but  chietiy  the  anatomic. 

WATCHING    HOW   THE    BONES    GROW. 

Anatomic  grading  can  be  accurately  done,  he  says, 
by  means  of  the  Rontgen  ray  : — 

A  Rontgenograpli  of  ilie  cliilil's  hand  taken  every  six  months 
indicates  the  anatomic  development,  especially  of  the  wrist, 
where  the  epiphyses,  or  superficial  ends  of  the  bones  that  ossify 
separately,  gradually  increase  in  size  until  they  unite  with  tlie 
main  shaft.  According  to  the  stage  of  dcveloimient  of  these 
epiphyses  should  be  the  stage  of  development  of  his  whole 
anatomy,  his  whole  physical  organism,  and  his  whole  mental 
organism. 

Dr.  Ketch  says  :  "  The  epiphyses  are  the  most  important 
centres  of  the  skeleton,  for  on  them  depends  its  future  develop- 
ment, especially  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  when  these 
centres  arc  impaired  there  result  far  reaching  influences  in  later 
life.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dift'erent  changes  which 
take  place  in  even  these  small  areas  is  very  important,  for  these 
centres  are  where  disease  may  begin,  from  which  disease  may 
disseminate,  and  where  it  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences 
by  leaving  its  permanent  marks."  As  an  index,  then,  to  the 
child's  physical  condition,  his  powers  of  resistance  and  endur- 
ance, and  his  capacity  for  work,  these  small  bone  centres  are  of 
vast  importance  .  .  .  The  appearance  and  growth  of  these 
bones  ditTer  widely  with  individual  children,  and  upon  their 
number  at  any  given  time  Dr.  Hotch  bases  his  "  principle  of 
developmental  strength  "  of  the  child. 

SURPRISES    FOR    P.\RENTS    AND    TEACHERS. 

The  plates  of  these  Rontgenographs  yield  interest- 
ing results.  One  plate  shows  the  hand  of  a  child 
eight  years  old  which  anatomically  found  its  place  a 
little  below  that  of  children  two  or  three  years  old. 
It  would  be  manifestly  cruel  to  this  child  to  expect 
him  to  perform  the  normal  tasks  of  children  of  eight 
years.  Yet  parents  and  teachers  tend  to  require 
work  of  the  child  according  to  his  chronological  and 
not  according  to  his  anatomical  age. 

A    TEST    FOR    CHIT.D    WORKERS. 

Still  m9re  pitiable  is  the  case  of  the  child  who 
begins  work  in  a  factory  by  chronological  age.  The 
writer  suggests  that  in  reference  to  both  schools  and 
mills  it  would  be  wise  to  have  medical  inspection  of 
the  children  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  process  i.s 
very  simple ;  once  in  six  months  the  child  for  a 
second  places  his  hand  on  the  table.  The  picture  of 
it  is  taken,  without  the  slightest  danger,  and  the 
actual  stage  of  development  becomes  known.  Inci- 
[jient  disease  is  discovered,  and  retarded  growth  is 
not  assigned  tasks  beyond  the  child's  strength.  The 
writer  urges  that  as  niedical  ins[)ection  of  schools  and 
mills  is  almost  certain  to  be  generally  adopted  soon, 
the  use  of  the  Rontgen  method  seems  the  most  prac- 
tical and  effective  method  of  inspection. 


LETCHWORTH. 

IN  Praise  of  the  Garden  City. 

!Miss  C.  S.  Bremxer  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  a  bright  and  lively  sketch  of  Letchworth,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  which  she  sets  forth  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Garden  City  Company  desires  to  attr.act  people  to  life 
in  the  country,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a  town. 

2.  The  company  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  owner 
of  the  ground  rents  ;  these  last  arc  to  be  spent  on  the  com- 
munity. 

3.  To  prevent  overcrowding  and  the  upgrowth  of  .slums,  now 
in  their  infancy  in  many  London  suburbs,  more  than  twelve 
colt.ages  can  ever  be  built  on  an  acre. 

4.  The  experiment  is  intended  as  a  check  to  rutal  depopula- 
tion in  England. 

5.  The  limiting  of  factories  and  workshops  to  a  special  area 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme.  Noise,  smoke,  or  other 
nuisance  shall  be  prevented  from  injuring  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  community. 

6.  It  is  the  largest  housing  experiment  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  Britain,  and  embraces  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

7.  It  is  of  a  social,  not  a  Socialistic  nature. 

8.  The  Town  I'lanning  Act  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Burns 
became  law  the  very  day  Parliament  was  dissolved,  1909  ;  in  it 
Letchworth  experience  has  been  utilised.  Surely  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  no  more  build  a  city  without  a  plan  than  a 
company  builds  a  railway  without  a  survey. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  actual  working  of  a 
Garden  City  are  surprising.  For  instance,  she  says 
that  Letchworth  suffers  much  from  smoky  and  foul 
chimneys,  and  is  also  disfigured  by  a  lack  of 
outhouses.  

HEART  DISEASE  IN  THE  BRITISH   ARMY. 

Dr.  HiLi.-Ci.iMii,  writing  in  the  UiiitcJ  Seri-icc 
Magazine  for  September,  gives  the  following  summary 
of  1908  statistics  : — 

The  rejections  of  recruits  on  inspection  and  of  those  found 
unfit  within  three  months  of  enlistment  for  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  for  diseases  of  the  blood  vessels,  amounted  to  2,704,  being 
a  ratio,  per  I, OCX)  rejected,  of  44"I2  as  compared  with  3510 
during  the  period  l.^yS  to  1907. 

He  also  gives  the  following  comparative  table  • — 
Cardiac  Ai'uxtidns,  Ratios  per  1,000  of  Stkength. 

United  Austro-    United  St.itcs 

Kingdom.  Fr.ince.    Gerin.iny.  Hungary.     Americi.       Russia. 
1908.        1906.        1905-06.        19^7.  19^7-  1906. 

Admissions  6'i  ...  28     ...  33     ...  6'o     ...     4-98     ...  3-6 
Deaths     ...  0'30  ..  0"o6  ...  002  ...  0'04  ...     0'30     ...  005 

The  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  heart  disease  in  the 
British  Army  cannot  be  traced  to  military  service, 
for  note  the  figures  for  France  and  Germany.  .Vustro- 
Hungarian  troops  have  been  very  actively  employed 
of  late,  which  explains  their  high  proportion  ;  but  no 
such  activity  has  prevailed  in  the  British  Army.  The 
writer  concludes  that  the  prime  cause  is  in  the  British 
people  themselves,  and  that  the  recruit  brings  with 
him  from  civil  life  the  susceptibilities  to  heart  disease. 


Glimpses,  with  photograph  and  pen,  of  girls  bathing 
at  the  seaside,  a  survivor's  narrative  of  the  Battle  of 
Solfrrino,  and  a  lively  description  of  a  tram-conductor's 
duties  are  the  chief  features  in  the  holiday  number  of 
the  Royal. 
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WHERE  WOMEN  VOTE. 
UxDF.R  this  title  the  Xatioiiai  Geographic  ^fa^azillc 
for  June  gives  an  excellent  paper  by  Baroness  .Mletta 
Korff  on  the  experience  of  wom.in  sutrraj^e  in  Finland. 
The  Baroness  reports  that  the  law  extending  the  fran- 
chise to  women  came  into  eflfect  in  October,  1906. 
When  women  asked  for  suffrage,  it  was  given  them  as 
a"  matter  of  course.  At  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  in 
1908,  19,640  women  voters  and  15,516  men  voters 
were  registered : — 

In  1906,  of  the  II  Agr.iriarib  elected  I  was  .-i  woman  ;  of  the 
25  Swedes,  I  ;  of  the  25  Vouni;  rinns,  2  ;  of  the  59  Old  Finn-;, 
6 ;  and  of  the  80  Social  Ucmocrals,  9  were  women,  so  th.it  the 
proportion  of  women  to  men  was  approximately  the  same  in  all 
thc'parties  except  the  Swedish. 

In  the  second   Diet  again,   and  also  in  the   third 
Diet,  the  election  of  women  members  did  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  balance  of  power  among  the  parties. 
WOMEN   M.p.'s. 

The  account  of  \!nQ  personnel  \%  interesting  : — 
Among  those  elected  to  the  third  Diet  were  one  factory 
inspector,  one  principal  of  a  teachers'  seminary,  two  doctors  of 
philosophy  (one  of  them  an  official  in  the  Slate  Bureau  of 
Statistics),  one  principal  of  a  girls'  school,  one  historical  writer 
and  lecturer  on  political  questions,  one  clergyman's  widow,  one 
peasant's  wife,  one  girls'  school  teacher,  one  public  school 
teacher,  five  seamstresses,  one  editor  of  a  Social  Democratic 
women's  weekly  (a  former  servant  girl),  one  hooper's  wife,  one 
crofter's  daughter,  two  Social  Democratic  organisers,  one  with- 
out specified  profession. 

Most  of  these  women  are  over  forty  years  of  age, 
so  that  their  children,  if  they  have  any,  are  of  school 
age,  or  at  any  rate  old  enough  to  admit  of  their 
mothers'  absence.  There  are  three  cases  of  married 
couples  representing  a  constituency. 

ECONO.MIC    IMPROVE.MENT    FOLLOWS   THE    VOTE. 

The  vote  has,  the  Baroness  reports,  improved  the 
economic  condition  of  women.  Pleas  for  better 
treatment  for  women  factory  workers  now  receive 
serious  consideration.  Two  women  factory  inspectors 
have  been  appointed,  and  a  woman  teacher  who 
appealed  for  the  same  salary  as  a  mjin  who  did  the 
same  work  had  her  request  granted.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  women  has  been  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  children.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Bills 
introduced  into  the  three  successive  Diets  have  been 
of  this  class.  One  reform  undertaken  by  the  women 
is  the  establishment  of  schools  intended  to  teach 
young  girls  to  become  efficient  and  capable  wives  and 
mothers.  As  a  sequel  to  their  political  enfranchise- 
ment has  come  the  decision  of  the  church  synod  to 
grant  women  the  elective  suffrage  forsundry  church 
offices. 

.MEMS.    FOR    .VNTI-SUFFRAGISrs. 

The  Baroness  concludes  that  the  experience  of 
three  years  has  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  women  is  not  a  thing  to  be  feared,  but 
merely  a  natural  step  in  the  evolution  of  modern 
society.  Women  have  not  disturbed  the  political 
balance  of  power.  Fatiiilies  have  not  been  broken 
up  by  the  woman's  vote,  but  have  been  united  by  a 


strong  bond  of  common  interest.  Not  all  women 
rush  madly  into  political  life,  but  only  those  who  are 
specially  qualified  for  it.  Even  the  small  nuiiiber  of 
women  who  sit  in  Parliament  need  not  neglect  their 
homes  unduly.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  cause 
that  women  have  most  at  heart  is  the  cause  and 
welfare  of  children. 


ARE     MEN     KINDER     THAN     WOMEN? 

ViiS  !  "For  'tis  Their  Nature  To!" 
This  question  Baroness  de  Bertouch  boldly  under- 
takes   to     answer    in     the     Young     Woman.       She 
exclaims  : — 

What  can  be  more  exquisite  and  God  blessed  on  earth  than 
the  charity  of  gentle  womanhood  within  the  circle  of  its  own 
sex  ;  and  what  is  more  innately  devil-inspired  than  the  subtle 
refinement  which  feminity  loves  to  infuse  into  the  tortures  it 
inflicts  upon  some  luckless  sister  who  has  chanced  to  incur  its 
displeasure,? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  (special  cases  excepted) 
Woman  is  infinitely  kinder  to  her  own  sex  in  her  summer 
moods,  and  unquestionably  more  cruel  when  her  worst  self  is 
aroused.  She  is  an  incarnation  of  fine  lines  and  angles.  Her 
self-sacrifice  is  superb,  her  enthusiasm  magnificent,  but  her 
jealousy,  where  she  loves,  is  intense. 

Of  men,  on  the  contrary,  she  says  : — 

His  afi'ections  are  closely  circumscribed,  being  chiefly  centred 
upon  himself,  his  passions,  and  his  pocket,  and  he  is  uniformly 
"  kind  "  towards  his  brethren  ;  first,  because  he  does  not  incon- 
venience himself  sufiicienlly  to  be  otherwise,  but  most  of  all 
because  he  sympathises  with  the  cult  of  self-worship,  and  falls 
naturally  into  his  shoulder-to-shoulder  position  with  the  fellow 
devotees  of  his  own  sex.  M.isculine  kindness  as  a  rule  grows 
with  maturity,  for  Time  makes  men  deal  tenderly  with  weak- 
nesses which  they  themselves  indulge  in,  but  the  same  can 
scarcely  be  said  for  Woman, 

She  concludes  : — ■ 

Alan's  kindness  to  man  takes  the  prize  for  frequency,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  unselfishness.  If  Man  must  carry  olV  the  palm  for 
kindness,  he  plays  a  distinct  second  fiddle  in  the  category  of 
power.  Woman  is  perhaps  less  kind  in  her  everyday  methoils 
of  dealing  with  her  fellow  women',  but  she  sways  them  like 
a  penduhmi,  in  a  way  which  a  man  would  never  dream  of 
attempting. 

If  Man,  on  a  given  average,  can  show  a  sum  total  of  so-called 
"  kindnesses  "  'that  reaches  a  higher  figure  than  the  one  registered 
on  a  woman's  note-book,  it  is  only  in  the  quantity  of  his  wares 
that  he  excels,  not  the  quality.  There  is  no  touch  of  m,igna- 
nimity  in  the  matter,  but  merely  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
particuhar  form  of  temperament.  .Man  is  kinder  (taking  him 
lor  all  in  all)  than  Woman,  where  the  individual  sex  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  weighty  reason  which  the  immortal  Dr.  Watts 
has  so  ably  expressed — "  it  is  his  nature  to  !  " 


Ladies'  Clubland. 
A  RAPID  survey  of  the  leading  women's  clubs  in 
London  is  given  in  the  Girl's  Realm  for  September 
by  Millicent  Morrison.  She  mentions,the  Alexandra 
Club  in  Grobvenor  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  the 
Lend-a-Hand  Club,  the  Sesame  Club,  the  Empress 
Club,  the  New  Century  Club,  the  Ladies'  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  the  Pioneer  Club,  the  Bath  Club,  the 
.Aatoinobile  Club,  the  Home  of  Rest,  the  Writers' 
Club,  and  the  Lyceum  Club. 
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THE  SUPERSTITION  OF  OLD  AGE. 
The  August  Strand  contains  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  tlie  old  man,  protesting  in  a  humorous  way 
against  the  idea  that  this  is  especially  the  age  of  young 
men,  and  that  old  men  must  be  laid  upon  the  shelf. 
The  writer  asks  who  are  doing  the  most  and  the 
best  work — the  men  of  sixty  or  the  men  of  thirty  ? 
He  inveighs  against  the  idea  of  Professor  Osier,  that 
a  man  has  done  his  work  at  si.vty  and  is  thereafter  a 
negligible  quantity.  The  writer  makes  reference  to 
Mr.  Robert  Martin,  of  Liverpool,  the  inventor  of  the 
gas-stove,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  but  still 
hale  and  vigorous.  Lord  Strathcona  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  his  Imperial  renown  at  seventy-five  ;  at 
ninety  he  is  at  his  office  daily  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after 
working  diligently  all  day  attends  on  an  average 
three  public  banquets  or  dinner-parties  a  week. 
William  de  Morgan  was  sixty-five  before  he  thought 
of  writing  novels.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  sixty- 
five  before  he  thought  of  his  colossal  scheme  of 
finance.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  sixty-five  before  he 
suggested  tariff  reform.  Earl  Roberts  was  nearly 
seventy  when  he  went  out  to  retrieve  disaster  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  if  he  had  died 
at  seventy  fully  half  of  his  life-work  would  have 
remained  undone.  Fifty  years  ago  a  man  at  thirty- 
five  was  supposed  to  be  middle-aged,  and  at  forty- 
five  to  be  old.  Now  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  supposed 
to  be  a  very  young  man,  and  he  is  forty-seven. 

Queen  Alexandra  some  time  ago  said  to  Madame 
Patti,  "  We  two  are  two  of  the  youngest  women  in 
England."  Sir  Frederick  Young,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  federation,  is  ninety- 
three.  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  at  eighty-five,  can 
still  read  all  day  long,  and  his  hearing  is  keen.  He 
reads  aloud  five  or  six  hours  in  the  day.  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim,  seventy  years  of  age,  cannot  stop  working  if 
he  tries.  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  R.A.,  at  eighty  feels  the 
same  enthusiasm  for  his  art  as  he  did  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  now  eighty-three 
years  old,  is  vigorous  and  able  to  paint  and  write. 
Dean  Gregory,  of  St.  Paul's,  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
is  still  hard  at  work.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  at  seventy, 
is  meditating  an  entirely  new  departure  in  intellectual 
work.  General  Booth  is  said  to  be  still  full  of  vigour 
at  eighty-one.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  seventy-one 
when  he  arrived  in  Paris  as  first  American  Ambas- 
sador. He  remained  such  till  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
Since  Pitt,  England  has  had  no  boy  Premier.  The 
Duke  of  ^Vellinglon  held  a  Cabinet  portfolio  at 
seventy-seven.  Of  his  thirteen  successors  to  the 
present  day,  all  but  three  held  office  beyond  sixty, 
all  but  five  beyond  seventy,  and  two  beyond  their 
eightieth  year.  At  seventy-two  Victor  Hugo  com- 
menced his  "  History  of  a  Crime."  At  eighty-three, 
when  he  died,  he  was  working  on  a  tragedy  with  all 
the  energy  of  youth.  Herbert  Spencer  finished  his 
work  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Tolstoi  is  full  of 
mental  activity  at  eighty-two.  Earl  Nelson,  who  is 
eighty-six,   is   hale,   active,  and   cheery.     This  very 


interesting  sketch  ends  with  the  words  of  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne  :  "  Life  owes  every  man  and  woman 
one  hundred  years.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that 
they  collect  the  debt" 


A     NEW     CAREER     AT     SIXTY-SEVEN. 

Mr.  Wu.lia.m  de  Morgan  as  a  Novelist. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  Bookman  for 
August  is  that  on  Mr.  William  de  Morgan,  by  Mr. 
A.  St.  .John  Adcock. 

No  novelist  probably  has  been  quite  so  late  as 
Mr.  de  Morgan  in  making  a  start,  for  he  was  already 
sixty-seven  when  "  Joseph  Vance,"  his  first  book,  was 
published  in  1906.  As  the  writer  says,  "Mr.  de 
Morgan  lived  first  and  then  began  to  write  about 
life."  There  are  scenes  in  the  novels  which,  if  a 
young  man  had  written  about  them,  might  have  been 
squalid  and  repellent,  but  they  could  not  have  been 
handled  with  the  largeness  of  comprehension,  the 
easy  charity,  and  the  kindly  humour  which  are  the 
fruit  of  knowledge  only  and  which  enable  Mr.  de 
Morgan  to  feel  and  reveal  the  whole  truth — the 
piteousness  as  well  as  the  baseness  of  his  grimmest 
incidents  and  most  degraded  characters.  His  good 
people  are  never  too  good,  and  we  do  not  wholly 
blame  his  sinners  when  he  has  told  us  all  about 
them. 

Mr.  de  Morgan's  novels  are  a  very  storehouse  of 
his  memories.  Nearly  all  the  scenes  and  back- 
grounds are  laid  in  places  where  he  has  lived. 

When  he  began  "  Joseph  Vance,"  he  says  he  did 
so  merely  for  a  lark,  and  he  put  the  opening  chapter 
aside  for  some  time,  because  he  thought  his  indebted- 
ness to  Dickens  too  palpable  to  be  allowed  to  pass. 
He  places  Dickens  above  every  other  modern 
novelist,  and  he  fancies  he  can  trace  the  Dickens 
influence  in  nearly  every  page  of  his  books  ;  but,  he 
adds,  it  may  be  his  vanity  which  makes  him  see  such 
resemblances.  But  if  he  owes  much  to  the  influence 
of  Dickens,  he  owes  perhaps  more  to  that  of  his 
father.  Both  his  father  and  his  mother  were 
interested  in  occultism,  and  we  find  the  same  interest 
in  psychic  phenomena  in  the  novelist.  Augustus 
de  Morgan,  the  father,  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  founding  of  University  College,  and  was  its  first 
Professor  of  .Mathematics.  After  some  thirty-five 
years  he  resigned  his  Professorship  as  a  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  religious  tests  when 
James  Martineau,  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of 
Mental  Philosophy,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  Unitarian.  Mr.  William  de  .Morgan's 
mother  had  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  Bedford 
College.  She  and  her  husband  also  advocated 
women  suflTrage,  and  took  a  practical  interest  in  the 
subject  of  workhouse  reform.  From  the  piteous 
stories  which  his  mother  told  of  life  in  the  slums 
and  in  the  workhouses  the  novelist  probably  acquired 
many  hints  for  his  masterly  pictures -of  mid-Victorian 
poverty  to  be  found  in  his  books. 
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THE   CULT  OF   EXECUTED  CRIMINALS. 

This  is  not  a  cytiic.il  variation  of  title  for  liero- 
worship.  It  is  the  plain  description  of  an  extra- 
ordinary amalgam  of  local  superstition  and  Christian 
faith  described  in  Foik-Lore  for  July  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hartlaiul.  .\t  ralernio,  he  says,  there  is  a  church 
known  as  the  Chiesa  delle  .■\nime  de'  Corpi  Decollati, 
or  more  shortly  the  Church  of  Executed  Criminals. 
The  veneration  of  the  souls  of  departed  malefactors 
is,  he  says,  by  no  means  confined  to  Palermo  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  found  widespread  throughout 
Sicily,  but  in  Palermo  it  has  been  most  famous 
because  Palermo  was  the  seat  of  justice  and  the 
scene  of  execution. 

rRoxEcroKs  from  violence  ! 

Once  various  churches  of  the  city  witnessed  a  cult 
similar  to  what  is  now  concentrated  at  the  Decollati. 
These  are  their  functions : — 

The  lives  of  these  deceased  malefactors  had  presumably  been 
p.issed  in  crime  and  deeds  of  blood,  and  their  disembodied 
souls  cannot  forget  blood.  But,  whercis  in  their  earthly  life 
they  had  no  pity  on  iheir  neighbours  and  paid  regard  neither 
to  iheir  substance  nor  their  honour,  being  dead  and  reconciled 
to  llic  Church  they  take  tlie  part  of  the  weak  ;  they  become 
the  shield  and  defence  of  those  who  are  attacked.  They 
hate  violence,  and,  if  they  do  not  always  punish  it  in  those 
who  commit  it,  at  least  they  ward  o6f  its  worst  effects  from  the 
victims.  They  frequently  interfere  to  protect  their  devotees 
from  robbers. 

An  old  print  shows  the  Decollati  rising  from  the 
dead  when  appealed  to,  and  as  gruesome  skeletons 
routing  a  band  of  robbers.  Anyone  sufi'ering  from 
violence,  wounds,  or  slighted  affection  may  appeal  to 
them.  They  are  also  said  to  waHi  by  night  in  human 
semblance,  speaking  in  clipped  and  broken  words, 
and  giving  good  counsel  and  warnings.  Some- 
times they  appear  white-robed  and  wandering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oreto. 

HOW   THE   CULT   AROSE. 

The  popularity  of  this  cult  is,  the  writer  thinks, 
attributable  to  the  generations  of  tyranny  suffered 
especially  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  brigand 
generally  attacked  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  so 
became  the  hero  of  the  countryside.  When  executed, 
he  received  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  and  these  honours 
were  extended  by  analogy  to  all  other  criminals, 
however  ju.-.tly  they  may  have  met  their  doom.  Mr. 
Harlland  thus  philosophises  : — 

The  cult  of  executed  criminals  in  Sicily  is  therefore  not  an 
isolated  example  of  the  vagaries  of  human  emotion.  It  is  merely 
one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  the  shock  given  to  the  collec- 
tive mentality  of  any  society  by  the  death  of  a  member.  That 
shock  is  always  deeper  and  more  terrible  where  the  sewrance 
from  life  is  by  violence,  most  terrible  of  all  when  it  takes  place 
under  the  impressive  forms  of  law.  Even  where  the  law  is  the 
expression  of  the  collective  will,  the  shock  and  its  accompany- 
ing emotions  of  pity  and  sorrow  are  often  acutely  felt.  But 
where  it  is  not  the  expression  of  the  collective  will,  where  it  is 
imposed  by  arms  or  more  mysterious  terrors  on  the  part  of  a 
class  or  classes  with  interesia  opposed  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  community,  and  to  that  extent  an  anti-social  force,  then  the 
shock  and  the  terror  reach  tlioir  height,  the  whole  sympathy  of 
society  goes  out  toward  the  victim,  and  he  is  surrounded  with  a 
halo  of  more  than  common  radiance. 


AMERICAN  CONVERT  TO  HINDUISM. 
In  the  monthly  journal  called  Siddhanta  Dipika 
there  is  reported  a  lecture  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Phelps,  of 
New  York,  delivered  in  the  Hindu  College  Hall  at 
Jaffna  early  in  this  year.  Mr.  Phelps,  although  raised 
and  educated  among  orthodox  Christian  surroundings, 
was  never  a  Christian.  Until  he  was  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age  religion  had  no  meaning  for  him,  but  in 
his  thirty-second  year  Plindu  thought  and  religion 
was  opened  to  him.  There  he  found  an  exposition 
of  the  relations  of  God,  the  universe  and  man,  which 
appealed  to  his  reason.  He  is  very  emphatic  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Eastern  civilisation.  He  thus 
sums  up  the  chief  features  of  Western  life  :— 

I'ursuit  of  excitement,  sensationalism. 

Pursuit  of  wealth,  social  position  and  distinction  in  the 
state. 

I'ursuit  of  gratification  of  the  senses. 

I'ursuit  of  those  pleasures  which  minister  to  the  more  refined 
la.stes  and  the  intellect,  in  the  fields  of  literature,  scholarship 
and  the  arts. 

And  in  these  pursuits  the  "  rule  of  the  game  "  is  competition 
— self-aggrandisement,  without  attention  to  the  suflferings  caused 
thereby  to  one's  nei^'hbour. 

So  it  is,  in  its  broad  aspects,  a  civilisation  without  a  God, 
without  a  religion. 

And  he  adjures  the  Hindus  to  maintain  their  noble 
and  spiritual  ideals,  which  lead  directly  to  the 
footstool  of  the  Almighty,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  submerged  by  an  avalanche  of  sensuousness 
and  intellectuality. 


THE   FUTURE   RELIGION  OF  ilNDIA. 

\\'mi  almost  Papal  dogmatism  the  Editor  of  the 
Indian  World  thus  pronounces  on  the  future  religion 
of  India  : — 

The  world  is  fast  passing  from  the  region  of  Faith  to  that  of 
Reason.  Faith  cannot  stand  without  theology  to  back  it,  or 
philosophy  to  support  it  ;  Reason  needs  no  props  of  any  kind 
10  stand  on  its  own  legs.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  past 
history  of  the  world  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  future  is 
for  Reason.  When  Reason  is  able  to  establish  her  position  in 
the  world,  theology  and  philosophy  will  be  swept  away  from 
the  region  of  Faith.  And  .as  soon  as  Reason  lakes  the  place  of 
Faith,  the  problem  of  the  futin-e  religion  of  India  and  of  the 
«orld  will  become  easy  of  solution.  Reason  will  stand  no 
miracle^,  no  humbug,  no  special  incantations  or  exclusive 
revelations.  It  will  elbow  out  of  existence  all  creeds  and 
formulas  of  worship,  and  admit  nothing.which  cannot  be  demon- 
strated, if  not  practically  to  the  eye,  at  least  to  the  intelligence 
of  man.  With  the  aid  of  morality  and  the  most  approved 
principles  of  ethics.  Reason  will  establish  the  future  religion  of 
India.  And  in  this  ideal  religion  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  of  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  Hinduism  than  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christianity  divested  of  miracles  has  no  legs  to  stand 
upon.  Hinduism  divested  of  its  olKcuritics  and  idolatry,  of  its 
stimulants  to  worship  and  emotion,  has  a  large  fund  of  reason 
to  fall  back  upon. 

The  Nation  in  Arms,  the  journal  of  the  National 
Service  League,  in  its  August  number  chortles  in  its 
joy  over  Lord  Esher's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  thinks  that  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
marks  a  great  advance  towards  the  adoption  of  the 
programme  of  the  National  Service  League. 
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HAECKEL  AT  HOME. 
The  Gospel  of  Monism. 
Mr.  Herman  Scheffauer,  a  Californian  German, 
contributes  to  the  North  American  RiTitw  for  August 
a  rhapsody  in  praise  of  Haeckel.  He  visited  Haeckel 
recently,  and  he  describes  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  the  philosopher  of  Monism. 

THE    PHILOSOPHER    AT   JENA. 

Mr.  Scheflfauer  says  : — 

Serene,  crowned  with  kiiii;ly  honours,  and  filled  with  a  r.ndiant 
oplimism  and  a  deep  failh  in  humanily,  this  ajjed  Homeric 
thinker  now  lives  in  retirement  at  his  handsome  villa  in  idyllic 
Jena.  To  look  into  the  mellow,  clear  blue  eye,  to  listen  to  the 
buoyant  and  youthful  enthusiasm  of  his  speech  or  hear  the 
wonilerful  crystalline  laughter  ringing  from  a  heart  of  almost 
childlike  innocence,  are  the  more  impressive  as  they  stand  in 
relation  to  the  Titanic  mind,  energy,  and  achievement  repre- 
sented by  the  famous  evolutionist.  His  silver  locks  bared  to 
the  autumn  sun,  we  walked  together  through  the  pretty  streets 
of  the  picturesque  Thiiringkin  town,  he  chauing  gayly  and 
swinging  his  great  pilgrim'j  hat  ol  soft  beaver — a  peculiar  head- 
gear resembling  the  slouch  hats  of  Dismarck.  Some  unknown 
,-idmirer  of  the  scientist  sends  him  one  of  these  costly  hats  every 
four  months.  Close  to  the  Zoological  Institute  nestles  a  little 
garden  above  a  biook  which  flows  past  Haeckel's  study 
windows. 

IIAECKKI,    IN    Ills   STUriY. 

In  his  study  lie  the  monuments  of  his  toil,  arousing  in  the 
beholder  an  inevitable  astonishment  even  at  their  physical 
magnitude.  His  more  than  fifty  volumes  were  all  written  and 
copied  by  his  own  hand,  the  tihousands  of  exact  and  delicate 
drawings  in  his  works  were  all  executed  by  himself,  the  endless 
specimens  in  his  museum  were  gathered,  mounted,  and  labelled 
without  the  help  of  a  single  person  other  than  his  faithful  old 
body-servant,  I'ohle.  The  artist  soul  in  Haeckel  often  leaps  to 
the  fore  both  in  pictorial  and  literary  expression.  His  huge 
portfolios  bulge  with  over  a  thousand  landscape  sketches  in 
water-colour. 

HIS    MUSEUM    OF    EVOLUTION. 

Haeckel  is  devoting  his  closing  years  to  the  creation 
of  a  Museum  of  Evolution,  which  he  is  leaving  as  a 
gift  to  the  University.  It  was  built  at  his  own  expense, 
and  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  frescoes  of  its  many  rooms  consist  of  vivid 
adaptations  of  wonderful  deep-sea  forms  of  life. 
Haeckel's  entire  time  is  now  devoted  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  countless  exhibits,  so  that  this  monument 
may  stand  as  the  sum  and  symbol  of  the  Evoltition  of 
to-day,  as  he  himself  may  be  said  to  be  the  greatest 
expression  and  exponent  of  the  life  philosophy  he  has 
built  upon  it. 

WHAT    IS    MONIS.M  ? 

Mr.  Scheffauer  regards  Monism  as  the  world- 
religion  based  on  the  three  inspiring  ideals  of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  ;  and  he  quotes 
Haeckel  as  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  cul- 
tural Monistic  Church  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
twentieth  century — a  Church  on  whose  High  .Altar 
Urania  may  be  throned.  What,  then,  is  .Monism  ? 
Mr.  Scheffauer  thus  expounds  this  world-religion  of 
which  Haeckel  is  the  prophet : — 

In  his  view,  substance  is  the  one  recognisable  expression  of 
the  cosmos.  Substance  m.anifesls  itself  in  the  universe  in  the 
atliibnles  of  lliouglit  and  lixtension.     In  the  field  of  Thouglit 


we  realise  psychic  phenonuna  ;  in  the  field  of  Extension,  cor- 
poreality as  inclividual  maiiilestations  or  activities  of  substance. 
There  is  l)ut  one  Substance,  and  Matter  and  Energy  are  its 
inseparable  attributes. 

Chemistry  has  made  plausible  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  or 
primal  matter  to  which  it  has  given  the  name  of  prolyl.  There- 
fore, if  these  laws  apply  to  both  the  organic  and  the  inorganic 
world,  all  lieing  is  merely  a  constant  exchange  of  Force  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  exchange  of  Matter.  And  since  I-'orce  and 
Matter  are  but  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  Law  of 
Substance  remains  distinct  as  the  one  basic  canon  of  the  uni- 
verse. Upoij  these  simple,  fundamental  and  incontrovertible 
truths  of  the  Law  of  Substance  the  philosophy  of  Monism  has 
been  built  up.  It  is  incompatible  with  all  ancient  dualistic 
conceptions  of  Deity  and  the  World,  Spirit,  and  Nature. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  much  of  this  latest 
world-religion,  which  seems  to  be  a  popularisation, 
not  to  say  a  vulgarisation,  of  Spinoza's  philosophy, 
is  accepted  by  the  world,  say,  ten  years  hence. 


ROSE  LEGENDS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

In  the  Book  Monthly  for  August  Eveline  B.  Mit- 
ford  has  an  article  on  the  prevalence  of  the  Rose  in 
Literature. 

The  rose,  she  writes,  is  mentioned  in  much  of  the 
Persian  literature  and  sacred  history ;  it  was  greatly 
beloved  by  Arab  writers,  who  made  it  the  subject  of 
graceful  legends  ;  and  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  works  of  the  poets  of  India,  who  never  tired  of 
singing  its  praises  as  the  symbol  of  beauty.  In  the 
fiction,  more  than  in  the  poetry,  of  the  East  it  occu- 
pied a  high  position,  and  dear  friends  and  lovely 
women  were  compared  to  it.  The  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome  constantly  refer  to  it  in  their  writings.  In 
the  poems  of  chivalry  and  allegory  the  rose  formetl 
the  centre  theme  of  many  of  the  finest  pieces  of  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  notably  in  the  thirteenth  century 
allegory,  the  ''  Roman  de  la  Rose."  In  Germany 
the  tjest  known  legend  connected  with  the  rose  was 
the  "  Legend  of  the  Rose  Garden  of  Worms."  Ax  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  medireval  religious 
writers  placed  the  flower  in  the  abode  of  the  blest. 
In  time  it  became  the  symbol  of  the  \'irgin  anil 
Christ,  and  also  of  martyrdom  ;  and,  later,  St.  Bernard 
made  it  the  image  of  Christ  in  His  Passion. 

In  -Msace  customs  connecting  the  ilower  with  May 
Day  observances  have  a  special  place  in  the  national 
poetry  ;  in  the  ballads  of  Denmark  it  exercises  a'magic 
influence  which  is  not  attributed  to  it  in  German  and 
Latin  literature.  Turkish  versifiers  disguise  their 
loves  under  various  versions  of  the  allegory  of  the 
Rose  and  the  Nightingale.  The  rose  is  also  an 
emblem  of  death  and  misfortune,  and  a  popular 
superstition  in  many  countries  connects  ro.ses  flower- 
ing out  of  their  season  with  disaster  to  the  owner. 
The  red  rose  especially  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
death,  particularly  if  it  flowers  in  autumn  or  winter. 
The  literature  of  Northern  Europe  represents  roses 
as  spread  on  the  dead  and  planted  on  their  graves  ; 
and  it  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the  flowers 
which  bloom  are  reincarnations  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed. 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  TENETS  OF  H.  G.  WELLS. 
Bv  Himself. 
In  the  August  Forum  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  continues 
his  .autobiography  under  the  challenging  title  of 
"The  New  .M.ichi.ivelli."  His  comments  on  public 
schools  and  universities  are  frank  and  pointed,  and, 
coming  from  one  who  has  been  through  both  mills, 
they  ought  to  command  the  attention  of  pedagogues 
high  and  low.  He  says  that  the  curriculum  and 
social  organisation  of  the  English  public  school 
"simply  go  on  because  they  have  begun."  Their 
lack  of  accord  with  the  great  life  of  to-day  is  very 
vividly  portrayed. 

"  (ILK    AN'CIKNT    UNIVKRSITIES." 

Alany  men  that  have  not  been  under  the  glamour 
of  our  "ancient  seats  of  learning"  will  thank  i\Ir. 
Wells  for  having  expressed  for  them  the  feeling  that 
these  academic  museums  arouse  in  them  : — 

.\lways  I  renew  my  old  feeliiiijs,  a  physical  oppression,  a 
sense  of  lowness  and  dampness  almost  exactly  like  the  feeling 
of  an  undergroimd  room  wliere  paper  moulders  and  le.tves  the 
wall,  a  feeling  of  ineradicable  contagion  in  the  Gothic  build- 
ings, in  the  narrow  ditch-like  rivers,  in  those  roads  and  roads  of 
stuffy  little  villas.  Those  little  villas  have  destroyed  all  the 
good  of  the  old  monastic  system  and  none  of  its  evil  .   .   . 

Some  of  the  most  charming  people  in  the  world  live  in  them, 
but  their  collective  effect  is  below  the  quality  of  any  individual 
among  them.  Camliridge  is  a  world  of  subdued  tones,  of 
excessively  subtle  humours,  ')f  prijn  conduct  and  free  thinking  ; 
it  fears  the  Parent,  but  it  does  not  fear  God  ;  it  offers  amidst 
surroundings  that  vary  between  dinginess  and  antiquarian 
charm  the  inflammation  of  literature's  purple  draught  ;  one 
hears  there  a  peculiar  thin  scandal  like  no  other  scamlal  in  the 
world — a  covetous  scandal. 

We  have  to  make  a  new  .\cademic  mind  for  moilern  needs, 
and  the  last  thing  to  make  it  out  of,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  old 
Academic  mind.  One  might  as  soon  try  to  fake  the  old  Victoiy 
al  Portsmouth  into  a  line  of  battle  ship  again.  Besides  which 
the  old  Academic  mind,  like  those  old  bathless,  damp  Gothic 
colleges,  is  much  too  delightful  in  its  peculiar  and  distinctive 
way  to  damage  f)j"  fuiile  patching. 

MV    THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Wells'  statement  of  faith  is  somewhat  un- 
systematic, if  not  inconsistent,  as  it  crops  up  here 
and  there.  The  most  significant  sentences  are 
these  : — 

I  have  confessed  myself  a  temerarious  theologian,  and  in  that 
passage  from  boyhood  to  manhood  I  ranged  widely  in  my 
search  for  some  permanently  satisfying  Truth.  That  too  ceased 
after  a  time  to  f>e  urgently  interesting.  I  came  at  last  into  a 
phase  that  endures  to  this  day,  of  aljsolute  tranquillity,  of 
absolute  confidence  in  whatever  that  Incomprehensil)ie  Com- 
prehensive which  must  needs  be  the  substratum  of  all  things, 
may  be.  Feeling  ofil,  feeling  by  it,  I  cannot  feel  afraid  of  it. 
I  think  I  had  got  quite  clearly  and  finally  to  that  adjustment 
long  before  my  Cambridge  days  were  clone.  I  am  sure  that  the 
evil  in  life  is  transitory  and  finite  like  an  accident  or  distress  in 
the  nursery  ;  that  God  is  my  Father  and  that  I  may  trust  him, 
even  though  life  hurts  so  that  one  must  needs  cry  out  at  it, 
even  though  it  shows  no  consequence  but  failure,  no  promise 
but  pain.   .   .   . 

Yet  later  he  writes  : — 

I  never  at  any  stage  entertained  the  idea  which  sustained  my 
mother,  and  which  sustains  so  many  people  in  the  world — the 
idea  that  the  universe,  whatever  superficial  discrrds  it  may  pre- 
sent, is  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  right,  is  being  steered   to  definite 


ends  by  a  serene  and  unquestionable  God.  My  mother  thought 
that  Order  prevailed  and  that  disorder  was  just  incidental  and 
foredoomed  rebellion  ;  I  feel  and  have  always  felt  that  order 
rebels  against  and  struggles  against  disorder,  that  ortler  has  an 
uphill  job,  in  gardens,  experiments,  suburbs,  everything  alike  ; 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  my  experience  I  discovered  hostility 
to  order,  a  constant  escaping  from  control. 

The  protagonist  of  his  story,  he  says,  is  his  domi- 
nating idea,  "  the  statesman's  idea,  that  idea  of  social 
service,  that  real  though  complex  passion  for  making, 
making  widely  and  greatly,  cities,  national  order, 
civilisation."  The  collective  discovery  and  avowal  of 
the  sexual  emotion  by  Mr.  Wells  and  his  college 
mates  will  have  interest  for  those  who  care  for  this 
generally  unspoken  aspect  of  psychology. 


UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  NOVF.L  form  of  University  Extension  is  described 
in  The  World  To-day  by  Mr.  Edward  G.  Lewis. 
There  has  lieen  established  at  University  City,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  an  Art  School  which  has  secured  the 
services  of  Taxile  Doat,  the  foremost  artist  in 
ceramics  in  the  world,  who  has  been  brought  over  to 
teich  to  America  the  wonderful  art  of  making  Sevres 
porcelain.  The  leading  aitists  of  the  United  States 
have  also  been  engaged.  This  remarkable  staff  have 
as  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  women  of  this  country 
and  their  children  the  most  able  and  thorough  in- 
struction in  tlie  fine  arts,  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ling, sculpture,  porcelain,  pottery,  china  painting  and 
ceramics.  This  instruction  was  to  be  by  correspond- 
ence, and  free.  Tens  of  thousands  of  women  are 
now  receiving  instruction  through  the  correspondence 
courses.  Already  genius  has  been  discovered 
amongst  the  students,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  new 
art  centre  destined  to  rival  the  best  that  Europe  has 
is  being  developed.  The  student  who  passes  and 
secures  distinction  receives  an  honours  course  at  the 
University  City,  and  then  subseijueiilly  is  bound, 
after  a  year  of  personal  instruction,  to  act  as  teacher 
and  instructor  for  four  months,  being  setit  throughout 
the  country  to  coach  and  instruct  and  lecture.  'I'lie 
plati  is  known  as  the  .American  Woman's  League,  and 
the  institution  is  the  People's  University. 

There  is  shortly  to  be  built,  adjoining  the  Academy 
of  Fine  .Arts,  a  like  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
Dramatic  Art.  Wherever  a  sufficient  number  of 
women  join  the  movement  in  any  locality  a  Chapter 
House  for  women  is  erected  at  a  cost  of  1,200  to 
35,000  dollars.  This  becomes  a  branch  of  the 
central  University,  and  is  supplied  with  suitable 
apparatus.  The  whole  of  the  instruction  is  entirely 
free.  It  is  not  a  philanthropic  institution,  but  a 
business  concern  : — 

Each  Chapter  House  is  provideii  with  its  own  income,  an<l 
the  whole  plan  is  supported  and  maintained  through  a  simple 
system  of  business  co-operation  with  some  hundreds  of  the 
leading  publishing  houses  of  the  country  :  each  publisher  asso- 
ciated under  the  plan  agreeing  to  give  to  the  general  funds  of 
the  league  one-half  his  subscription  revenue  derived  through 
the  organisation,  which  in  turn  constitutes  a  national  sales 
organisation  for  the  associated  publishers. 
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AN  OPEN-AIR  Ml'SEUM. 
AxoiHER  Hint  from  Des'mark. 
A  CARKKUi,  and  competent  observer  writes  in  the 
Wcr/d's  Work  for  August,  under  the  name  of  "  Home 
Counties,"  an  article  entitled  "  Why  not  an  Open-Air 
Theatre  and  an  Open-Air  Museum?"  "Home 
Counties"  writes  from  Denmark,  and  he  has  been 
observing  with  great  interest  the  way  in  which  the 
Danes  manage  their  affairs.  The  opening  part  of 
his  paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  an  Open-.A^ir 
Theatre,  which  has  been  tried  with  great  success  in 
the  romantic  forest  of  Klampenborg,  just  outside 
Copenhagen.  Ten  performances  were  given  in  the 
evenings  this  summer.  One-half  of  the  evenings  were 
devoted  to  a  Danish  national  tragedy,  the  other  to 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  profits  of  the 
performances  go  to  a  city  children's  outing  fund. 
"  Home  Counties"  suggests  that  some  of  our  theatrical 
managers  might  do  worse  than  fit  up  a  stage  in 
Epping  Poorest,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  at  Kew,  or  even 
in  Battersea  Park.  As  for  the  weather,  it  would  this 
year  certainly  have  been  trying  ;  but  "  Home  Counties  " 
maintains  that  English  weather  is  as  good  as  Danish 
any  time,  and  only  one  of  the  ten  performances  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  threatening  weather  in 
Copenhagen.  But  the  evening  turned  out  fine  after 
all.  After  half-past  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
any  day,  should  the  manager  decide  that  the  evening 
is  going  to  be  wet,  news  of  the  pos',ionement  is  sent 
to  the  telephone  exchange,  and  a  little  green  flag  is 
put  out  by  all  the  newspaper  kiosks  and  ta.\i-cabs  in 
Copenhagen. 

The  chief  object  of  "  Home  Counties' "  [laper  is  to 
ur-e  the  establishment  of  an  Open-air  Aluseum  for 
the  preservation  of  interesting  old  buildings,  especially 
those  in  our  rural  disi-'cts.  At  Lyngby,  near  Copen- 
l)agen,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  there  has 
been  erected  a  large  number  of  old  cottages,  barns, 
and  farm  buildings,  which  have  been  brought  not  only 
from  different  parts  of  Denmark,  but  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Iceland.  It  is  possible  to  re-erect  old 
buildings  and  yet  to  retain  a  great  deal  of  the  impres- 
sions given  by  the  structures  on  their  original  sites. 
He  suggests  that  a  body  of  antiquaries,  artists,  archi- 
tects and  other  vitally  interested  persons  should 
decide  what  should  be  done  to  preserve  certain  old 
lyijes  of  buildings  which  remain  among  us,  or  at  least 
to  place  typical  e.xamplcs  of  such  buildings  where 
there  is  small  danger  of  fire,  and  where  no  question 
of  improvements  necessitating  their  demolition  can 
ever  arise.  Sites,  he  thinks,  could  be  obtained  at  little 
cost,  and  in  the  buildings  could  be  preserved  domestic 
utensils  and  weaving  and  other  machinery.  The 
buildings,  if  carefully  re-erected,  if  the  thatch  is 
properly  put  on,  and  they  are  suitably  repaired  from 
time  to  time,  will  stand  for  centuries.  Old  carriages, 
cars,  etc.,  could  be  preserved  in  a  simple  shedding 
which  would  keep  them  from  the  rain  and  preserve 
them  for  hundreds  of  years. 


The  idea  of  "  Home  Counties  "  is  very  good,  and  I 
commend  it  to  any  of  my  readers  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  take  the  initiative  or  to  join  in  any  effort  to 
carry  out  his  proposal. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  IN   DENMARK. 

Ix  connection  with  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress at  Copenhagen  the  Sozialistisc/ie  Moiuitshffte 
has  issued  a  special  international  number  for  August. 
It  contains  a  number  of  short  articles  on  Socialism 
and  Social  Questions  in  different  countries. 

Emil  Marott,  who  writes  on  Denmark,  says  that 
the  Social  Democratic  Press  in  Denmark  has  thirty- 
five  organs,  the  central  organ  of  the  party  having 
56,000  subscribers.  The  Parliamentary  activity  of 
Social  Democracy  has  borne  good  fruit  in  legislation. 
To  speak  only  of  the  present  year,  a  law  dealing  with 
labour  disputes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  reduce  the 
number  of  unnecessary  conflicts,  has  been  p.-?ssed, 
while  another  new  law  deals  with  Labour  Colonies. 
In  financial  legislation  Social  Democracy,  under  the 
leadership  of  K.  M.  Klausen,  has  achieved  great 
things  in  almost  every  department,  and  has  worked 
with  equal  energy  against  any  increase  in  the  military 
burden.  The  number  of  Social  Democrats  in  the_ 
electorate  has  risen  from  24,439  '"  '^95  to  99,372  in 
1910,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  electorate.  The 
Party  has  twenty-eight  seats  in  Parliament.  In  the 
Municii)alities,  where  women  have  votes,  the  Social 
Democrats  have  about  700  members.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  Party  in  the  near  future  includes 
certain  desired  changes  in  the  Constitution,  the  intro- 
duction of  women  suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
privilegL-d  franchise  for  the  election  of  members  to 
the  Landsting  or  Upper  House.  Further,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  agrarian  question  is  to  be  the  central  point 
of  agitation. 


SHORT  WEIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 

In  the  Anuricau  Revie^u  of  Revitivs  Mr.  F.  A, 
Collins  calls  attention  to  the  recent  exposures  of 
trickery  in  scales  and  measures.  He  says  that  among 
an  astonishing  proportion  of  dealers,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  tlie  familiar  units  of  measure  have  become 
merely  figures  of  speech  : — 

Under  a  lax  adininislration  of  the  law  pounds,  pints,  and 
yards  have  i^rnwn  more  and  more  elastic,  limited  only  by  tlu 
conscience  oi'  llie  tradesmen  and  the  crtilulily  of  the  customer. 
So  general  has  this  deception  become,  so  much  a  matter  ol 
course,  that  to.day  many  leading  merchants  and  commercial 
exchanges  actually  defend  sliort-weighting  and  short-measuring 
as  an  established  "  trade  custom,"  and  argue,  in  all  seriousness, 
that  to  return  to  the  old  standards  would  seriously  disorganise 
trade.  It  has  been  found  tliat  more  than  two-ihirds  of  all  the 
scales  used  in  New  York  are  three  per  cent.  "  fast,"  or  worse. 

Such  cheating  has  often  been  forced  upon  olTenders 
by  the  methods  of  powerful  competitors.  Tin- 
smaller  dealer  finds  himself  undersold  by  his  rival, 
who  is  able  to  cut  prices  by  first  cutting  weights  and 
measures.  So  an  entire  neighbourhood  is  soon 
corrupted.' 
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detective  devices  extraordinary. 

Clkiuis   Tkiais  i;v  Okukai,  in   India. 

In  the  Calcutta  Knuv  for  July  Mr.  -S.  Chandra 
Mitra,  M..\.,  B.L.,  writes  on  some  Bihari  modes  of 
trial  by  ordeal.  Soriie  extraordinary  statements  are 
made. 

ORDEAI.    1!Y     THE  TEAPOT. 

Margaret  Cotter  Morison,  sojourning  in  Kashmir, 
had  several  of  her  lielongings  stolen.  The  police 
official,  when  informed,  resorted  to  the  ordeal  by  the 
teapot,  which  she  thus  describes  : — 

Placing  one  of  llie  scrolls  in  the  spoilt  of  the  teapot,  the  man 
now  explained  to  me  thai  if  the  paper  hclrl  written  on  it  the 
name  of  the  thief  the  vessel  woulil  give  a  sign  ;  ami  so  amid 
the  breathless  suspense  ol  the  whole  throng  he  proceeded  to 
reel  off  rich  sounding  incantations.  We  watched  with  all  our 
eyes  while  two  papers  passed  through  the  ordeal.  Then  when 
it  came  to  the  third  the  t_eapni  with  calm  deliberation  m.ade  a 
complete  semi-revolution  and  almost  fell  from  their  hands.  .•Vn 
.  exclamation  of  intense  ijiierest  burst  from  the  onlookers,  the 
inspector  put  the  paper  to  one  side,  remarking  that  w.as  the 
thief ;  and  the  fourth  was  tried  ;  with  this  one  also  the  teapot 
swerved  poinleUy  ;  at  the  fifth  it  remained  immovable. 
Apparently  two  of  my  servants  were  thieves  the  policeman  now 
told  me  ;  .and  their  nuucs  were  written  on  those  papers.  I 
appeared  profoundly  impressed,  but  to  make  the  conviction 
more  absoUiie  I  said  I  jvould  like  to  shuffle  the  papers  and  see 
if  the  teapot  would  a  second  time  give  the  same  results;  he 
consented,  and  that  s.agacious  little  article  jibbed  at  exactly  the 
same  two  names  as  before. 

THE    BAMBOO    ROD    ORDEAI 

'the  writer  quotes  a  European  gentleman,  who  thus 
describes  the  detection  of  a  thief  who  had  stolen 
money  from  a  grocer.  The  nuhi'allahs,  three  dark- 
complexioned  Hindus,  arrived,  with  a  brass  pot  and 
two  long  well-oiled  bamboos.  AW  the  ryots  and 
servants  were  assembled  before  them.  The  nukual- 
lalis  first  dipped  themselves  in  the  river,  then,  wet  as 
they  were,  stood  on  either  .side  of  the  brass  pot,  on 
which  they  crossed  the  two  bamboo  rods.  Then 
two  men  were  picked  out  from  the  retainers  to  hold 
the  bamboo  rods  or  niili.  one  in  each  hand  : — 

Then  the  leading  Hindu  commenced  to  repeat  some  Sanskrit 
-  verses.  '  In  about  ten  minutes  he  asked,  "  .\re  you  t'.ere  ?  If 
'60,  stand  up."  To  the  horror  of  us  all,  the  two  rods  rose  as  if 
an  unseen  power  was  in  the  centre,  lifting  them,  until  they 
for  ned  an  arch,  drawing  the  two  .Sikhs  closer  together.  Then 
the  bamboos  lengthened  out  again,  putting  the  Sikhs  back  with 
main  force  into  their  former  positions.  "  If  you  obj-y  the  power 
with  me,  move,''  w.as  the  order  of  the  presiding  tiulwallah. 
Instant  y  the  rods  twisted  and  turned  several  times  violently  ; 
then  moved  forwar<l  at  a  brisk  rate,  the  Sikhs  having  to  keep 
up  at  a  trot.  The  nuts,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch,  p.assed  over 
th^  hea.ls  of  all  the, seated  lenaniry,  then  over  the  Sikhs  and 
Afghans,  without  slopping  ;  then,  when  at  the  end  of  the  line 
I  of  seated  ryots,  passed  off  towards  the  south,  dragging  the  two 
Sik'is,  who  held  the  rods,  at  a  smart  pace.  In  live  minutes  we 
entered  a  small  collection  of  huts.  The  nuts  stopped  in  front  of 
■the  door  of  a  house,  and  refused  to  move,  although  ordered  by 
the  nulwallali  to  do  so.  The  call  from  the  naib  to  come  out 
remained  unansweretl,  so  the  door  was  opened  and  a  young 
Hindu  found  in  a  corner.  The  nuts  at  once  moved  forward 
and  caught  him  round  the  throat.  "This,''  explained  ih ; 
nulwa/lah,  "  is  the  culprit.     He  stole  the  money." 

The  lad's  father  came  forward  and  promised  to 
make  good  the  grocer's  loss. 


MR.  W.  SCAWEN  BLUNT  ON  PRISON  REFORM. 
A  MKMURANDLM  Oil  Trisoii  Reform  which  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  February  25th 
of  this  year  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Hlunt  appears  in 
the  Eiii^lish  Rc-it'ii'  for  September.  Mr.  Hlunt  says 
that  in  the  early  months  of  1888  he  serveil  a  sentence 
of  two  months  in  (iaiway  and  Kilmainliam  gaols. 
C.alway  was  an  old-Hishioned  gaol  with  lax  disciplini- 
and  friendly  warders.  It  was  to  him  a  house  of 
penance  rather  than  of  punishment.  It  was  a  soften- 
ing influence  in  his  life.  He  was  then  removed  to 
Kilmainham,  which  is  a  gaol  of  the  scientific  modern 
type.  There  he  was  subjected  to  the  full  rigours  of 
prison  discipline,  and  came  to  understand  the  extent 
of  its  demoralising  influence,  and  the  hatred  it  excites 
against  society.  He  left  it  in  a  spirit  of  revolt  against 
all  society. 

.MAICE   THE    GAOI.    A    NURSERV    OF    SAJNTS! 

.Apart  from  crimes  of  violence,  he  would  have  only 
two  classes.  The  second  class  should  be  treated  in 
some  sort  as  a  school,  in  which  the  warders  should  be 
the  teachers  as  well  as  the  guardians.  He  thinks  the 
kind  of  men  for  the  work  should  be  that  which  is 
found  in  Scotland  V.ud.  The  gaol  might  easily  be 
made  into  a  nursery  of  saints  -at  least  in  Ireland. 
The  first  and  highest  class  wotikl  be  what  are  now 
first-class  misdemeanants,  which  shoul  I  inclufle  all 
who  for  their  opinions'  sake  have  disobeyed  the  law. 
Mr.  Blunt  adds  a  postscript  protesting  against  the 
modern  practice  of  executing  prisoners  condemned  to 
death  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol.  To  the  man 
himself,  he  thinks,  witli  nerves  un.strung  by  solitude 
and  perpetual  longing  for  the  trees  and  fields  and 
contact  with  busy  life,  it  must  have  lessened  the  pang 
of  death  to  be  set  for  one  last  half-hour  in  the  light  of 
day  out.side  the  walls,  and  thus  get  a  breath  of  the 
open  air  of  heaven,  even  if  in  the  presence  of  an 
angry  mob.  

Living  Monuments  of  Gordon. 
The  Gordon  Boys'  Home  at  Woking  is  described 
in  the  Quiver  by  C.  M.  Vincent.  He  finds  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  happy  boys  there  a  inost  fitting 
memorial  of  the  great  boy-lover.  The  full  dress  of 
the  boys  consists  of  trousers  of  Gordon  tartan,  a 
Scotch  cap,  and  a  smart  little  cane.  The  everyday 
uniform,  with  corduroy  trousers,  is  more  serviceable. 
.Attendance  at  daily  morning  service  is  compulsory. 
Every  boy  is  taught  a  trade.  Before  deciiling  on  a 
trade  they  take  their  turn  in  darning  stockings.  The 
bovs  are  taught  to  cook  their  own  meals.  Boys  apply- 
ing must  be  physically  and  mentally  sound, and  between 
the  ages  of  135  and  15;.  I-'riendlessness  and  destitu- 
tion are  the  only  other  necessary  conditions,  but  the 
payment  of  £2^  a  year  is  expected,  wherever  such 
a  contribution  is  possible.  The  writer  inentions  that 
voluntary  subscriptions  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
Home  have  fallen  off  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years. 
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CATHOLICISM     VINDICATED. 
By  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  contemporary  views  of  religion. 
In  the  August  number  Father  Benson  writes  on 
Catholicism  and  the  future.  He  holds  the  "  modern 
thinker,''  with  his  individualism  and  "  j  ersonal  infalli- 
bility," up  to  ridicule,  in  contrast  with  the  undisturbed 
certainties  of  the  Church. 

CONFIRMED    BY    MODERN    PATHOLOGY. 

Those  who  imagine  that  Catholicism  is  an  obselcte 
and  unscientific  method  of  thought  will  he  surprised 
to  find  how  entirely  uf>-to  date,  in  Father  Benson's 
opinion,  the  Roman  Church  is.     He  says  • — 

The  Church  has  observed  for  about  Iwo  thousand  years  that 
every  now  and  then  a  certain  human  being  manifested  every 
sign  of  being  two  persons  in  one,  Iwo  char,acters  within  one 
organism  ;  further  she  observed  that  the  use  of  very  forcible  and 
dramatic  language  administered  by  authority,  if  persevered  in 
long  enough,  frequently,  but  not  infallibly,  had  the  iffect  of 
banishing  one  of  these  apparent  personalities.  She  called  the 
first  phenomenon  "  Possession,"  and  the  second  "  Exorcism.''  I 
suppose  that  there  was  no  detail  of  the  Church's  belief  more 
uniformly  mocked  than  was  this,  \'et  at  present  there  is  hardly 
a  single  modern  psychologist  of  repute  who  is  not  familiar  willi 
the.sc  phenomena,  and  who  does  not  fully  acknowledge  the  facts. 
It  is  true  that  "  inodern  thinkers"  give  other  names  to  the 
phenomena — "  alternating  personalities  "  to  the  one,  and  "  sug- 
gestion "  to  the  other — but  at  least  the  facts  are  acknowledged. 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  parallels  almost  indefinitely. 
Communications  made  at  a  distance  by  other  than  physical 
means;  phantasms  of  the  living  (called  by  the  Church  "  bi- 
location  '),  and  of  the  dead  ;  faith-healing  ;  the  psychical  effect 
of  monotonous  repetition  ;  the  value  of  what  the  Church  calls 
"sacramentals,"  that  is,  of  suggestive  articles  (such  as  water)  in 
which  there  is  no  intrinsic  spiritual  value  ;  even  thelevitation  of 
heavy  bodies  ;  even  the  capacity  of  inanimate  objects  to  retain 
a  kind  of  emotional  or  spiritual  aroma  of  the  person  who  was 
once  in  close  relations  to  them  (as  in  the  case  of  relics) — all 
these  things,  or  most  of  them,  are  allowed  today,  by  the  most 
materialistic  of  modern  thinkers,  if  not  actuaby  to  be  established 
facts,  at  least  lo  be  worthy  of  very  serious  and  reverent  con- 
sideration. When  men  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professors 
Richet,  .'^idgwick,  and  Lombroso  are  willing  to  devote  the 
chief  energies  of  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of  these  things, 
it  is  hardly  possible  even  lor  other  scientists  to  dismiss  them  as 
nonsense. 

Father  Benson  goes  on  to  show  that  progress  is 
only  possible  and  permanent  under  the  influence  of 
Catholicism.  Its  effect  on  the  family  is  notable. 
Not  only  are  Catholics  more  prolific  than  other 
nations,  but  the  Church  resolutely  regards  the  family, 
and  not  the  State  or  the  individual,  as  the  unit  of 
growth.  Father  Benson  claims  that  comparative 
religion  has  done  an  enormous  service  to  the  claims 
of  Catholicism  in  showing  that  scattered  through  all 
religions  are  rays  of  the  truth  which  is  concentrated 
in  the  Catholic  faith. 

HOWER    OF    RECUPERATION. 

The  following  striking  pas.sage  on  the  power 
of  recuperation  resident  in  Catholicism  demands 
attention  : — 

Not  i>nly  is  it  the  sole  religion  which  has  arisen  in  the  East 
and  has  doDiinaie<l  the  Wcsi,  and  now  once  more  is  reconquer- 
ing the  East,  but  it  is  also  the  one  religion  that  has  been  pro- 


claimed a.s  dead  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  somehow  has 
always  reappeared.  Once  "the  world  groaned  to  find  itself 
Arian  "  ;  now  Arius  is  enshrined  in  the  text-books,  and  the 
Creed  of  .^tllan.^silIs  is  repeated  by  living  men.  Once  C«nosti- 
cism  trampled  on  the  ancient  faith  everywhere  ;  now  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  could  write  five  lines  on  what  it  was  that  the 
(Inostics  believed.  Once  the  Turks  overran  .-Vfrica  and  Spain 
and  threatened  Chris'.cndom  itself;  now  the  nations  trained  by 
(."hristianiiy  are  wondering  how  they  can  best  dispose  of  Con- 
stantinople. Nero  thought  he  had  crucified  Christianily  in 
Peter ;  now  Peter  sits  on  Nero's  seat.  ( >nce  Elizabeth  dis- 
embowelled every  seminary  priest  .she  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
established  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Now  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral draws  immeasurably  larger  congregations  than  Westminsier 
Abbey,  where  Elizabeth  lies  buried  :  and  Catholic  Irishmen  are 
dictating  in  an  English  Parliament  how  the  children  in  English 
schools  are  to  be  educated. 

This  is  not  merely  recuperation  :  it  is  resurrection, 
says  F'ather  Benson.       

OCCULTISM   IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  for  August  publishes  a  report  by  W.  S.  Davis 
of  an  exposure  of  Kusapia  Palladino  in  New  York. 
The  report  is  minute  in  detail,  and  it  seems  that  on 
the  two  occasions  in  question  Eusapia  was  either 
detected  in  .heating  or  failed  to  produce  her  phe- 
nomena when  opportunities  for  cheating  were  denied 
her.  This  paper  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  false  and 
true  explanations  of  facts  by  James  H.  Hyslop. 

In  Reason  for  August  Mr.  B.  F.  Austin  publishes 
an  article  upon  "  The  Spiritual  Gifts  of  Early  Chris- 
tianity." He  maintains  that  these  spiritual  gifts  come 
from  the  undeveloped  riches  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
and  are  the  natural  outworking  of  man's  spiritual 
forces.  He  believes  that  the  spiritual  gifts  of  early 
days,  the  psychic  powers  of  to-day,  will  be  superseded 
in  future  by  other  and  more  remarkable  soul  powers, 
by  which  man  will  come  into  rulership  of  the  universe, 
and  into  sympathetic  touch  with  all  orders  of  intelli- 
gences in  the  universe. 

In  Theosophy  in  Jndia,  July  15th,  the  extraordinary 
series  of  papers  entitled  "  A  Sannyasin's  .-Vutobio- 
graphy  "  is  continued.  The  writer  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  communications  which  he  professes  to 
have  received  from  a  family  goddess,  who  was  known 
as  Shri  Devi.  She  insisted  upon  being  addressed  in 
prayers  which  were  regarded  as  material  and  gross ; 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  substitute  more  spiritual 
invocations  he  suffered  most  terrible  nightmares.  It 
is  the  first  paper  I  have  ever  read  in  which  the  details 
were  given  of  practical  useful  help  and  intercom- 
munication between  mortals  and  any  of  the  Hindu 
deities. 

In  The  Thcosophist  Mrs.  Besant  exults  over  the 
verification  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  statement  in  the 
Secret  Doctrine  that  is  being  su|)plied  by  modern 
travels.  She  said,  for  instance,  that  in  the  heart  of 
Turkestan  were  buried  vast  cities  in  which  were  large 
corridors  filled  with  tiles  and  cylinders.  A  big 
library  has  already  been  unearthed  containing  some 
32.000  volumes  at  Tello,  in  Southern  Chaldea.  In 
Mrs.  Besant's  concluding  paper  on  Education  in  the 
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liglit  of  Theosophy  she  recommends  that  in  all 
boarding-i-chools  pictures  of  the  founders  of  great 
religions  should  be  hung  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  each  day  with  song  and 
grateful  homage  to  the  world's  saints  and  guardians, 
and  reverent  recognition  of  the  One  Life  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Mr.  Leadbeater 
continues  his  extraordinary  and  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible series  of  papers  which  profess  to  describe  the 
history  of  what  happened  fifteen  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Mr.  Leadbeater's  paper  on  Pr.ina,  or  Vitality, 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  but  it  is  intelligibility 
itself  compared  with  his  Rents  in  the  Veil  of  Time. 

"  The  Logic  of  Dreams." 
In  the  Coiitanfivriiry  Rniew  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis 
writes  on  "The  Logic  of  Dreams."  He  says  that  in 
dreams  we  are  always  reasoning  ;  all  dreaming  is  a 
process  of  reasoning.  Incongruous  elements  come 
before  the  sleeping  mind,  which  at  once  instinctively 
and  jiersistently  endeavours  to  construct  a  coherent 
whole  out  of  the  incongruous  elements.  It  is  a  very 
subtle  paper,  with  many  illustrations  in  support  of  the 
author's  contention,  that  although  we  reason  in  our 
dreams,  our  reasoning  is  hopelessly  absurd,  because 
we  cannot  test  and  sift  the  new  experience  and 
co-ordinate  it  adequately  with  the  whole  body  of  our 
acquired  mental  possessions.  Reasoning  in  its  rough 
form  is  only  the  crudest  and  most  elementary  form  of 
intellectual  operation.  The  finer  forms  of  thinking 
require  much  more  than  logic. 

Odds  and  Ends. 
The  Editor  of  the  Occult  Review  is  devoting  him- 
self of  late  to  a  discussion  of  the  authenticity  and 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  an  interest- 
ing subject,  but  hardly  one  which  the  general  reader 
would  expect  to  find  occupying  the  Notes  of  the 
Month  in  \.he  Occit/t  Rmao.  "  Scrutator"  publishes 
an  elaborate  illustrated  article  concerning  Primitive 
Symbolism.  Mr.  H.  Lockhart  writes  briefly  on 
charm  stones  in  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to 
"  The  Lee  Penny."  Mr.  R.  B.  Span  strings  together 
a  number  of  dream  stories  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  dreams  have  their  purpose  and  are  not  so  insig- 
nificant and  useless  as  the  majority  of  people  seem  to 
think.  Mr.  A.  M.  Judd  writes  on  "  Snake  Wor- 
shippers," aiid  Mr.  Meredith-Starr,  in  his  reflections 
upon  reincarnation,  says  that  when  we  attain  a  certain 
stage  in  evolution  we  acquire  a  dual-personality  which 
is  both  negative  and  positive. 

Of  the  many  papers,  descriptive  and  fictitious, 
dealing  with  aerial  locomotion,  may  be  mentioned  a 
novelette  by  Maurice  Renard,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Jackson,  and  published  in 
the  London  Ma^^azini-  for  September.  It  is  called 
"  The  Fixed  Flight,"  and  it  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
an  air-craft  called  the  "  Aiirofix,"  which  simply  over- 
comes rvj  inertia  and  remains  stationary  while  the 
moving  globe  revolves  under  it ! 


A  SPIRITISTIC  REVIVAL 
Mr.  Adoi.phe  Smith  contributes  a  paper  entitled 
"  A  Si)iritistic  Revival  "  to  the  Contemporary  Review, 
in  which  he  refers  to  Julia's  Bureau.  He  says,  how- 
ever -which  is  news  to  me — "that  'Julia'  was  very 
much  in  demand  at  s[)iritistic  seances  before  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead  came  in  contact  with  the  supposed  spirit 
bearing  that  name."  No  doubt  there  arc  as  many 
"Julias"  on  the  other  side  as  there  are  in  this  world, 
but  I  never  knew  before  that  the  name  was  used,  like 
that  of  "John  King,"  to  denote  a  control  whose 
influence  was  frequently  felt  at  seances.  Mr.  Smith's 
altitude  is  not  that  of  a  sceptic  ;  for  he  is  convinced 
that  the  phenomena  which  spiritists  attribute  to  spirits 
are  often  perfectly  genuine  without  invoking  spirits, 
conjuring,  or  any  kind  of  fraud.  In  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  says,  he  has  had  all  manner  of  revelations, 
of  visions,  of  clairvoyance  and  of  clairaudience, 
including  prophecies,  many  of  which  were  accurate, 
and  none  of  which  was  spirit-return. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  in  his  experience  he  has  found 
that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  provoke  a  vision  of  any 
character-thought  desirable  or  undesirable.  Such 
visions  can  even  be  produced  without  uttering  a 
word,  but  by  merely  thinking  of  the  object  the 
"sensitive"  should  see.  If  this  is  Mr.  Smith's 
experience  it  is  certainly  not  mine.  Nothing  is  more 
absolutely  demonstrated  in  my  experience  than  the 
failure  of  sensitives  to  see  things  which  sitters  are 
most  anxious  they  should  see,  and  which  they  are 
thinking  about  hard  all  the  time  during  the  silting. 
He  suggests  that  the  true  objects  when  sitting  are  not 
the  invisible  entities  that  are  supposed  to  communi- 
cate through  the  Bureau,  but  the  human  beings  who 
are  sitting  in  the  circle.  I  am  perfectly  o[)en  to 
accept  any  working  hypothesis,  whether  of  tele- 
pathy, conscious  or  unconscious  suggestion,  or  any 
other  theory  which  Mr.  Smith  may  put  forward, 
that  will  account  for  the  facts ;  but  I  have  tried 
all  the  experiments  which  he  suggests,  and  the 
results  by  no  means  correspond  with  those  which 
he  has  olitained.  As  for  what  he  calls  "  the  trivial 
and  commonplace  talk  of  supposed  spirits,"  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  communications 
with  spirits,  incarnate  and  discarnate,  and  I  must  say 
that  speaking  for  myself  the  communications  from 
the  beyond  are  neither  trivial  nor  commonplace.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  often  been  among  the  most 
inspiring  that  I  have  ever  received  from  any  source. 
Mr.  Smith  says  that  a  really  good  "  sensitive  "  will 
always  re-echo  the  opinions  and  carry  out  the  desires 
of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He  makes  a 
statement  that  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  results 
obtained  at  Julia's  Bureau.  There  is  not  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  our  circle,  but  nothing  is  more  surjirising 
than  the  definite  and  positive  messages  received  from 
Roman  Catholics  who  have  passed  into  the  other 
world,  nor  are  these  by  any  means  the  only  messages 
which  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  views, 
wishes,  and  beliefs  of  the  members  of  the  circle. 
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MUSIC   AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

As  OiHEKs  Skk  Us. 
Writing  in  the  Musical  Times  for  August,  Pro- 
fessor Theodor  Miiller-Reuter.  of  Crefeld,  records  his 
impressions  of  musical  hfe  in  London,  gathered  from 
a  Slay  of  a  month,  during  which  tmie  he  attended  a 
number  of  concerts,  etc.  A  careful  observer,  he  says, 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that  for  many  years  there  has 
existed  belween  England  and  (iermany  a  musical 
reci|)rocity,  which  could  only  have  been  made 
possible  through  increased  musical  activity  in  Eng- 
land. A  generation  of  native,  highly  capable 
musicians  has  sprung  up,  and  conspicuous  in  the 
forefront  -are  artists  able  to  compete  with  the  best 
that  Cermany  and  the  Continent  can  produce.  Con- 
temporary British  composers  are  making  their  foot- 
hold in  Germany  ever  surer,  but  English  virtuosi  and 
singers  are  not  so  well  known  to  German  audiences. 
The  writer  has  much  to  say  in  [iraise  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  is  to  all  intents  a  British 
orchestra  ;  he  was  also  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ances of  the  other  concert  orchestras  as  well  as  the 
opera  orchestras  of  Covent  Garden  and  His  Majesty's 
Thealrc  (Beecham  Orchestra).  He  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  wonderful  orchestral  tone,  which, 
without  doubt,  exceeds  that  of  German  orchestras  in 
its  round,  full  (lualiiy.  Summing  up,  he  says  English 
orchestral  performanLCs  are  on  a  very  high  level, 
English  composers  are  well  able  to  hold  their  own, 
and  ihe  rising  generation  of  English  virtuosi  and 
singers  is  more  than  very  capable.  Taken  altogether 
a  Gern-ian  musician  can  to-day  learn  a  very  great  deal 
in  London. 

Art  I'atkonage  in  Engl.\ni>. 
In  the  August  number  of  the  Art  Journal  Mr. 
R.  E.  D.  Skelchley  publishes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  Art  Patronage  in  England.  I'he  first 
Engli.sh  kinj;  to  pay  authenticated  attention  to  art 
was  Henry  ^T II.,  who,  after  trying  for  Raphael  and 
Primaliccio,  had  the  good  luck  to  attract  Holbein  to 
Court.  It  was  James  I.  who  first  got  Van  Dyck  to 
come  to  England.  The  precocious  laste  of  Henry, 
Prince  ,of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.,  was  remarkable, 
and  before  the  boy  died  he  had  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  statues  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
that  of  his  brother,  Charles  I.  Nine  years  later 
Charles  had  added  enough  of  his  own  acquisitions  to 
fill  a  gallery.  He  also  exchanged  considerably  with 
the  Karl  of  Arundel  and  with  other  English  collec- 
tors, but  the  two  outstanding  events  in  the  King's 
collecting  were  the  acquisition  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  collection  of  the  Dukes  of  ManUia  and  of 
Kaphael's  cartoons  of  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 
The  fin.d  catastro])he  of  the  forced  sale  at  Whitehall 
in  1649  is  a  well-known  lale  of  loss  to  art-lovers. 
If  Parliament  had  only  been  favourable  to  art,  or 
even  si)eculativcly  astute,  the  foreign  purchasers 
would  have  had  to  pay  more,  and  so  buy  less,  and 
the  galleries  of  Vienna,  the  Louvre,  the  Prado  and 
Dresden  would  want  some  masterpieces. 


English  OBjiicr.^;  of  Art  ix  Russi.a. 

Writins;  in  the  Connoisseur  for  August,  Mr.  E. 
Alfred  Jones  says  that  in  no  otlier  country  on  the 
Continent  are  there  so  many  English  objects  of  art 
as  in  Russia.  In  his  article  he  draws  attention  to 
the  series  of  English  gold  and  jewelled  watches  of 
the  eighteenth  century  acquired  by  the  Emprc;,> 
Catherine,  and  preserved  in  Peter  the  Great's  gallery 
in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Jones, 
who  has  been  privileged  to  examine  them  and  to 
have  them  all  photographed,  says  the  collection 
numbers  about  fifty  watches.  One  is  described  as 
being  entirely  covered  with  diamonds  of  "brilliant" 
cut  and  of  great  purity.  .Another  is  a  repeater  watch 
with  a  number  of  precious  stones  in  a  cross-shaped 
ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  outer  case.  This  is 
surrounded  by  large  diamond  scrolls  of  fine  quality, 
and  a  row  of  the  same  stones  is  set  round  the  edge. 
Neaily  all  the  watches  have  chatelaines  also  set  with 
valuable  stones,  and  the  maker's  name  appears  on 
most  of  them. 
Tradition.'vl  E.vgi.ish  Tunes  of  Irish  Origin. 

For  some  years  past  the  cult  of  folk-music  has 
been  making  rapid  strides  in  England,  and  numerous 
publications  of  "  traditional  English  tunes "  have 
been  issued.  But,  writes  Mr.  W.  H.  (Irattan-Flood 
in  the  Musical  Times  for  August,  many  of  these  air> 
are  of  Irish  origin. 

The  writer  refers  to  the  popularity  of  Irish  dancc- 
tunes  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  skirl  of  the  Irish  pipes  was  heard  in  London  in 
1544.  Queen  Elizabeth  learned  to  play  the  Irish  harp. 
The  English  country  dance,  or  "  Long  dance  for  as 
many  as  will,"  was  the  Irish  Rinnce  Fada  (Long 
Dance),  and  the  Faddy  or  Furry  Dance,  still  danced 
at  Kelston,  in  Cornwall,  is  a  survival  of  the  Irish 
Rinnce  Fada.  Dauncy  and  Chappell  admit  the 
Irish  origin  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ;  its  old 
name  was  "  Dunboyne."  Under  King  James  Irish 
music  was  in  vogue  at  Court.  Playford's  "  Dancing 
Master,"  165 1-17  20,  contains  dozens  of  fine  Irish 
tunes,  and  thus  may  be  traced  the  vogue  of  these 
imported  Irish  airs  in  England,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  been  claimed  as  "  English." 

Purcell  adapted  two  Irish  airs,  one  of  which  is  the 
well-known  "  Lillibullero."  Irish  dance-tunes  are  to 
be  found  in  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  and  in  many 
other  ballad  operas  produced  in  the  years  1728-1 7 38. 
"  Drops  of  Brandy,"  "  Soldier's  Joy,"  "  The  Parson 
in  His  Boots,"  "Larry  Grogan,"  "  The  Peacock," 
"  The  Dandy,"  "  The  Drummer,"  "  The  Black  Joke," 
and  many  another,  are  all  Irish.  "Nancy  Dawson" 
is  Irish,  and  was  printed  under  another  title  in  1750. 
The  song  was  written  in  1759,  and  was  set  to  the 
Irish  hornpipe,  which  Miss  iJawson  danced  in  "The 
Beggar's  Opera."  "Speed  the  Plough"  was  com- 
posed by  an  Irishman.  "  Paddy  Carey  "  and  "  Darby 
Kelly  "  are  both  Irish;  .Andrew  Cherry  set  words  to 
the  former  and  Thomas  Dibdin  adapted  verses  to  the 
latter. 
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Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews. 


London's  Atmospheric  Effects. 

The  one  thing  which  will  probably,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  rouse  Auguste  Rodin,  the  sculiitor,  from 
his  habitual  calmness  and  reserve  is  to  mention  the 
word  '•  Nature."  Nature  and  her  beauties  in  every 
form  and  phase  kindles  him  to  enthusiasm.  Even  of 
our  "  dear,  dirty,  disagreeable  "  English  weather  he 
waxes  eloquent.  Some  few  years  ago  he  stood  on 
Chelsea  Embankment  with  a  friend,  an  Englishman, 
who  felt  bound  to  apologise  for  the  dismal  outlook 
and  the  dull  weatlier.  ' 

"Oh,  you  English  !"  laughed  the  great  man,  "you 
complain  of  weather  which  gives  you  such  beautiful 
grey  tints,  which  can  be  found  nowhere  in  the  world 
but  in  your  London.     Why,  they  are  wonderful  '." 

He  even  waxes  enthusiastic  over  our  fogs  and 
"  atmospheric  efiects,"  as  he  calls  them. 

"  In  Italy  and  Southern  France  you  may  always 
count  on  your  blue  sky,"  he  says,  "  which  is  beautiful 
certainly,  but  here  in  England,  especially  in  London, 
you  have  every  day  a  sky  as  changeable  and  as  beau- 
tifully coloured  as  one  could  desire." — J.^mks  H. 
Young,  in  Greet/  Thoughts  for  August. 

Poison   in  the  Ring. 

Amid  those  classified  as  "  foreign  ornamental  "  (in 
the  Gold  Room  of  the  British  Museum)  keen  eyes 
may  possibly  detect  some  poison  rings,  for,  though 
none  are  so  labelled,  the  collection  is  believed  to 
contain  more  than  one  specimen.  This  sinister 
trinket  possessed  a  tiny  chamber,  generally  hidden 
behind  a  stone,  or  in  the  hoop,  in  which  was  carried 
one  of  those  virulent  poisons  concocted  by  the  drug- 
gist of  medix-val  times.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
CKsar  Borgia  is  said  to  have  conveyed  the  poison  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  into  the  wine  of  his 
unsuspecting  guests.  Another  species  of  this  ring, 
known  as  the  "  death  "  ring,  was  a  subtle  means  of 
secret  murder.  ConceaW  by  profuse  ornamentation, 
perhaps  taking  the  shape  of  a  lion's  claw,  was  a  tiny 
hollow  point  which  served  as  a  vehicle  for  some  deadly 
poison.  The  victim's  hand  was  grasped  in  seeming 
friendship,  and  a  scratch  inflicted,  which,  though  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  yet  inevitably 
proved  fatal. — A.  \V.  J.4RVIS  and  R.  Turtle,  in  Con- 
ncissair  for  .August. 

A  Story  .^nour  John  Burns. 

Americans  tell  a  delicious  story  of  King  Edward 
and  that  king  of  democrats,  .\Ir.  John  Rums.  He  bad 
been  visiting  Sandriiigluim — in  the  spring,  was  it  not  ? 
— and  his  host  said,  '■  Oh,  Mr.  Burns,  I  have  been 
trying  in  my  own  little  way,  during  the  winter,  whether 
1  could  not  do  something  for  the  unemployed  prob- 
lem.     I  have  employed  quite  a  number  of  men   in 


making  changes  and  improvements  on  the  Sandring- 
ham  estate,  and  perhaps  you  would  come  and  have  a 
look  at  the  work."  "  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  "  and  if  I 
approve  what  you  have  done,  why,  I  might  give  you 
a  grant  from  my  fund  for  the  unemployed  !  "  King 
Edward  laughed  aloud,  and,  saying  "  Your  fund," 
laughed  again,  long  and  merrily. — J.\.mes  Milne,  in 
the  Fortnightly  Rcvicu'. 

What  M.\ki:s  k  King  Poimi.ar. 

Formerly,  a  King  typified  divinity  on  earth ;  he 
was  God's  representative.  Now,  in  England,  he 
typifies  humanity  on  earth  ;  he  is  man's  representa- 
tive. The  more  human  and  manlike  he  is,  the  more 
he  represents  the  ordinary  intelligent  citizen — what 
we  call  "  the  man  in  the  street " — the  greater  is  his 
chance  of  popularity.  It  is  not  the  presence,  but  the 
absence,  of  any  unusual  power  that  endears  him  to  us 
to-day.  Canute's  followers  in  days  of  yore  would 
have  thought  more  of  their  monarch  if  he  could  have 
stilled  the  waves ;  we  moderns  would  have  cheered 
him  because  he  couldn't.  The  monarchical  help- 
lessness, again,  is  a  trait  that  specially  appeals  to  us 
in  place  of  the  monarchical  power  that  we  adored 
centuries  ago.  Formerly,  for  instance,  one  could  not 
be  rude  to  a  King  because  he  might  retaliate  ;  now 
we  must  not  be  rude  to  him  simply  because  he  cannot 
retaliate.  The  old  feelings  of  superiority  and  ale  of- 
ness  have  completely  vanished,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  monarch  has  less  sway.  There  were 
many  classes  who  wished  during  the  last  political 
crisis  that  Edward  the  Seventh  would  break  through 
his  rule  of  impartiality  and  take  command  of  the 
situation.  Undoubtedly,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so, 
there  were  few,  in  the  nation  at  large,  th:it  would 
have  resented  his  autocracy. — Con.stance  Clyde  on 
"  Monarchy  in  England,"  in  East  and  West. 

Chinese  Children  Happier. 

In  "The  Streets'  of  China,"  described  in  the 
English  Illustrated,  the  writer  declares  that : — 

Cliildren  on  the  wliole,  however,  look  h-ippy  in  China, 
happier  than  iheir  peers  in  llie  Western  world.  They  are 
everywhere  to  1)6  seen  playing  and  working,  mudpic-making, 
bricklaying,  sewing— if  they  are  girls — and  generally  imitating 
their  parents  without  fear  of  being  driven  away  by  angry  scold- 
ing, as  might  happen  elsewhere.  If  the  child  is  very  young,  io 
summer-time  he  m.ay  go  about  entirely  unclad,  and  I  have  seen 
a  sewing-woman  sitting  in  a  lane  at  work  while  her  little  boy 
rolled  on  the  ground  naked  and  cheerful,  his  stomach  comically 
distended  with  the  meal  of  steamed  rice  which  had  just  been 
administered  to  him.  No  children  are  more  fa.-cinating  than 
those  of  China,  if  once  they  can  be  persuaded  to  shake  off  Iheit 
terror  of  the  European. 
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Hood — With  a  Difference. 
A    humorous    sketch    of     Mr.    Pelissier,    "The 
Potter   Potted,"  is  given   in   London  for  September. 
The  author  of  "  The  Follies  "  says,  "  Vou  remember 
Hood's  touching  lines  : — 

"  I  rimemher,  I  remember 

The  house  where  I  was  born  ; 
The  spiky  railings  where  I  got 

My  little  trousers  torn. 
I  uicd  to  ride  a  three-whceletl  horse 

.\bout  the  pleasant  grounds  : 
I  don't  do  such  things  now,  of  course  1 

I  weigh  200lbs.  !" 

Astronomical  Jokes. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Doak  writes  in  the  August  Strand  on  the 
Nautical  Almanac  and  the  lighter  side  of  astronomy. 
The  writer  tells  some  good  stories.  A  father  ex- 
plained to  his  child  that  equinox  meant  an  equine 
o.x,  a  fabled  monster  half  horse,  half  cow.  Another 
derived  it  from  equa,  mare,  and  no.v,  night,  and  said 
it  was  nightmare.  An  old  woman,  asked  where  her 
sailor  son  was  now,  said,  "I  don't  know  rightly  if  he  be 
gone  to  Gibraltar  in  the  Jupiter  or  to  Jupiter  in  the 
Gibraltar,  but  it  be  somewheres  in  them  parts." 
Here  is  an  astronomic  metaphor  slightly  extended  : 
"  He  is  quite  a  star  as  an  after-dinner  speaker." 
"  Star  ?  He's  a  regular  moon.  He  becomes  brighter 
the  fuller  he  gets." 

Fire  Arm  and  White  .-^rm. 
The  General  S'.aff,  treating  of  Mr.  Childi  r  s  book 
on  the  armc  Manc/w,  object  to  his  conclusion  that  in 
modern  war  for  mounted  troops  "  the  arme  blanche  is 
as  dead  as  the  dodo ; "  they  declare  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  weapons — the  firearm  and  the 
steel  weapon — is  the  ideal  to  aim  at,  and  they  cannot 
agree  that  it  is  beyond  their  reach.  These  conclu- 
sions are  set  forth  in  th^  Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Setince  Institution. 


RADIUM  AS  A  CANCER  CURE. 

Dr.  Louis  Wickiiam  and  Dr.  P.  Degrais  write  in 
the  Contemporary  Jie^'ieic  on  radium,  its  use  in 
cancer  and  in  other  diseases.  It  is  employed  in  two 
ways :  the  salts  of  radium  are  dissolved  in  liquids, 
which  are  injected  into  the  circulation  or  the  tissues, 
are  given  by  the  mouth,  or  are  inhaled;  or  instruments 
containing  a  salt  of  radium  are  applied  to  the  tissues. 
For  superficial  and  slightly  malignant  cancers  of  the 
skin,  so  often  found  in  old  people,  radium  is  the 
best  treatment,  nearly  always  cures  them,  and 
with  the  simi)lest  technique.  In  the  majority  of 
superficial  cases,  the  writers  have  succeeded  in 
getting  good  results.  An  enormous  cancer,  extend- 
ing over  the  temple  and  forehead,  stretching  fifteen 
by  seven  or  eight  centimetres,  which  could 
not  have  been  removed  by  knife,  was  gradually 
circumscribed.  A  cancer  in  the  cheek  eleven  centi- 
metres wide,  nine  centimetres  long,  projecting  five 
centimetres,  from  which  the  patient  would  have  died 


in  two  or  three  months,  was  treated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tubes  of  radium  and  by  external  applica- 
tions over  opposite  areas.  In  five  months  the 
swelling  fell  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
only  two  little  hard  nodules  remained.  The  patient 
is  still  under  treatment.  In  three  months  a  case  of 
sarcoma  that  involved  the  whole  front  of  the  shoulder 
has  been  reduced.  Similar  cures  have  been  effected 
in  cancer  of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine,  at  the 
opening  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine,  in  the 
larynx,  the  gullet,  the  deeper  pelvic  'organs,  the 
breast,  below  the  jaw,  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  The 
conclusion  of  the  writers  is  that  radium  well  employed 
is  in  some  definite  cases  a  decidedly  new  help 
against  cancer 


WHEN  WOMAN  CAME  IN  TWO. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Putnam  contributed  one  of  her 
charming  studies  to  a  recent  Contemporary  on  the 
Lady  of  the  Renaissance.  She  says  that  the  preva- 
lent passion  for  beauty  found  the  lady  indispensable 
for  her  decorative  value.  She  was  transformed  into 
a  work  of  art,  and  had  her  inevitable  place  in  the 
pageant  of  life.  But,  like  the  tree  in  the  garden,  the 
lady  had  often  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  modi- 
fication before  she  was  felt  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  composition.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds : — 

In  the  course  of  the  Renaissance  the  lady  developetl  a  waist. 
In  the  Middle  Age  her  garment  had  been  all  of  a  piece,  some- 
limes  girdled  more  or  less  closely,  but  characterised  by  long 
lines  from  shoulder  to  toe.  Her  lamentable  modern  conception 
of  herself  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
susceptible  of  different  architectural  treatment,  tlates  most 
unex[)ectedly  from  an  age  of  beauty.  Clentile  Bellini's  kneeling 
Venetian  lady  (blonde,  of  course)  has  cut  off  her  light-fitting 
bodice  at  the  waist  and  sewn  her  skirt  to  it.  Bernardo  Zenale's 
equally  blonde  lady  has  done  the  same  thing.  The  next  step 
w.as  to  make  bodice  and  skirt  of  different  colours,  and  the  lady 
was  sawn  asunder  with  as  happy  eflect  as  if  a  Doric  colunin 
were  to  be  painted  twii-lhirds  red  and  one-third  yellow. 

The  mechanical  dilliculty  of  adjusting  a  tight  bodice  to  the 
curves  of  the  human  body  was  met  at  an  early  date  by  the 
application  down  the  middle  line  in  front  of  a  strip  of  some 
unyieltling  substance.  This  object  was  often  exposed  to  view- 
when  it  was  made  of  ivory,  or  silver,  or  mother-of-pearl,  and 
richly  ornamented.  Sometimes  it  bore  a  charming  inscription. 
On  one  that  was  Horn  by  Anue  of  .\ustria  is  engraved  a  posy 
beginning  thus  :  "  .Ma  place  ordinairemenl  est  sur  le  cicur  de  ma 
niailresse."  Thus  gaily  was  ushered  into  the  lady's  life  one  of 
the  most  sinister  phenomena  in  her  history,  the  corset.  The 
crime  of  establishing  this  instrument  in  its  complete  form  is 
attributed  —  with  so  many  lesser  ones  —  to  Callicrine  de 
Medici. 

The  elTect  of  the  tapering  waist  within  the  corset  was  re- 
inforced by  the  expansion  below  the  waist  of  the  remarkable 
structure  known  .is  the  farthingale,  having  the  "  bell-skirl  "  as 
a  variant.  Willi  the  distension  of  her  lower  section  the  lady 
lost  practically  all  resemblance  to  a  human  being.  The  graceful 
female  body,  which  had  reminded  so  niany  poets  of  a  slender 
amphora,  took  on  the  contour  of  a  water-bottle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rediscovery  of 
Greek  letters  and  life  led  to  the  unnatural  division  of 
woman's  figure  and  to  the  corset ! 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 
'I'he  September  number  maintains  a  fair  average 
of  interest.  Its  chief  distinction  is  Sir  Harry- 
Johnston's  article  on  the  Liberian  problem,  noticed 
elsewhere,  as  also  are  Dr.  Palmer's  "  Folk-lore  in 
Word-lore  "  and  C.  S.  Tomes'  sketch  of  middle-class 
life  two  hundred  years  ago. 

LORD  CKOMER  ON  FREE  TRADE. 

Lord  Cromer  reiterates  his  frequently-stated  views 
on  the  pacific  tendency  of  Free  Trade.     He  says  : — 

I  am  equ.illy  coitnin  that,  whereas  exclusive  trade  tends  to 
exacerbate  iniernalional  relations,  Free  Tt.ade,  by  niuiually 
enlisting  a  ninnber  of  influential  material  interests  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  tends  to  ameliorate  those  relations,  aud  thus,  fro 
tanio,  to  diminish  the  |>robability  of. war.  When  once  irrita- 
tion Ijejjins  to  rankle,  and  rival  interests  clash  to  an  excessive 
degree,  the  guns  are  apt  to  go  off  by  themselves. 

POOR    L.\W    B.\BIES    IN    BERLIN. 

Dr.  Janet  Lane-Claypon  contrasts  the  state  of  Poor 
Law  babies  in  London  and  in  Berlin.  The  system  in 
Berlin  is  that  of  the  boarding-out  of  healthy  children 
into  properly  inspected  homes,  and  subsequent 
adequate  medical  and  hygienic  supervision  :  whereas 
in  London  the  system  is  that  of  the  maintenance  of 
all  children  in  barracks,  whether  they  are  healthy  or 
pot,  with  no  medical  supervision  and  with  inadequate 
hygiene.  The  Berlin  system  both  costs  less  in  cash 
and  saves  much  more  in  life. 

ARTISTS    IN    CARICATURE. 

Mr.  \\.  S.  Jackson,  in  a  paper  headed  "  Wanted— 
a  Gillray,"  laments  that  we  have  no  successors  to  the 
Georgian  caricaturists.  Since  the  retirement  of  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  a  languid  public  has  shut  its  eyes  to 
the  possibilities  of  art  in  public  aflTairs.  Punch,  he 
thinks,  is  sustained  by  its  letterpress.  Sir  F.  C. 
Gould  is,  of  course,  declared  to  be  the  best  political 
caricaturist,  but  "  he  can  draw  no  more  than  Mr. 
Reed."  'I'he  writer  finds  the  most  alive  and  ])ro- 
ininent  black-and-white  work  to  be  seen  at  present  in 
/JAssifttc-  an  Bucrre.  He  finds  something  of  the 
same  spirit  in  the  German  Simpluisitmus  and  Ju^ynd. 
"  Here  at  home  we  see  no  sign  of  vitality  in  this 
field.  Our  artists  are  dumb."  Phil  .May  might  have 
done  something,  but  "  he  had  to  grin  through  a 
horse-collar  for  his  livelihood."  He  declares  Australia 
the  most  [iromising  of  our  art  colonies  with  its  Sydney 
Bulhim. 

THE    INCO.MPARABLE    GIBBON. 

Rev.  A.  H.  T.  Clarke  writes  finely  on  the  genius 
of  Gibbon,  of  whom  he  says  : — 

He  seems  to  unite  in  himself  every  species  of  intellectual 
excellence.  His  History  alone  is  a  monument  of  German 
thproughness,  of  French  lucidity,  of  English  judgment.  This 
last,  indeed,  was  perhaps  his  happiest  gift.  Some  thirteen 
centuries  of  human  life,  embracing  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 


pass  before  us  in  this  panoramic  survey.  (Jibbon's  is  the 
broadest  canvas  of  any  historian  since  Herodotus.  Yet  nothing 
escapes  him.  He  turns  aside  to  notice  and  to  correct  a  flaw 
in  his  author's  text.  He  is  alternately  scientist,  artist, 
chemist,  naturalist,  metaphysician.  He  is  the  only  secular 
historian  we  know  that  is  (so  far  as  he  goes)  an  .accurate  theo- 
logian. In  Germany  he  has  become  the  text-book  on  Roman 
jurisprudence. 

A    GRIM    VIGIL   ON    THE    BATTLE-FIELD. 

Bernard  C.  Molloy,  formerly  in  the  French  .Army, 
tells  how,  wishing  to  see  something  of  after-battle 
realities,  he  hurried  to  Sedan  and  passed  the  night 
on  the  battle-field.  The  fresh  mounds  on  every  side 
showed  where  the  human  dead  had  been  buried,  but 
dead  horses  and  all  manner  of  debris  lay  about 
still.  AVhat  impressed  him  most  was  the  absolute 
stillness  of  the  darkness.  It  was  only  once 
broken : — 

f  There  appeared  rising  from  behind  a  slight  rise  of  the 
ground  a  body  of  riderless  horses  that  tore  down  madly  in  my 
direction.  There  were  some  fifty  or  more,  and  it  looked  as  if 
they  would  ride  me  down.  They  came  on  two  deep  and  in 
perfect  line,  staring  eyes  and  distended  nostrils.  When  they 
reached  a  point  within  about  thirty  yards  of  me  llicy  halted 
dead.  All  were  trembling  and  greatly  excited.  They  listened 
lor  a  while  to  some  soothing  words,  but  on  an  attempt  to 
approach  them  they,  .as  if  obeying  the  word  of  command, 
wheeled  to  the  left  in  perfect  order  and  dashed  madly  back  into 
the  darkness  of  night  from  which  they  had  emerged — and 
silence  reigned  once  more. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Captain  Cecil  Battine  makes  the  sensible  sugges- 
tion that  Society  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
King  and  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  visit  the 
Dominions  oversea,  where  there  are  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  real  sport,  and  that  Canada  should  return 
the  compliment.  Colonel  K.  Herbert  laments  the 
prominence  of  pastitne  in  British  life,  and  says  that 
we  should  subdue  our  passion  for  games  and  strive 
for  prowess  with  the  rifle.  The  Earl  of  Cardi- 
gan suggests  how  a  sufficient  supply  of  Army 
remounts  could  be  had  at  -a  cost  of  less  than 
_;^i 50,000  a  year.  On  the  centenary  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  Mr.  I^wis  Melville  says  that  she  stands  or 
falls  by  "  Cranford,"  which  will  secure  her  an  abiding 
|)lace  in  literature.  Professor  Inge  pleads  for  edu- 
cational peace,  and  says  that  the  alternative  will  prob- 
ably be  the  secularisation  of  our  schools.  Margaret 
Woods  turns  to  happy  ridicule  what  she  satirises  as 
supermanity  and  the  superwoman.  She  calls  herself 
a  subterwoman.  Lucien  Wolf  laments  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  status  quo  which  the  Russo-Japanese 
Convention  is  to  maintain.  The  treaties  defining  it 
have  never  been  authoritatively  published.  Mr.  C. 
Newton-Robinson  shouts  for  the  repeal  of  the  land 
ta.xes.  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankestcr  replies  to  Prince 
Kropotkin  in  the  hard-fought  field  of  heredity  and 
environment. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 
Several  of  the  chief  articles  have  been  separately 
noticed. 

ASIA    FUR    THE    JAPANESE  ! 

The  indefatigable  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  whose  articles 
appear  in  a  host  of  periodicals  tiiis  month,  describes 
the  change  in  the  Asiatic  attitude  to  Japan.  The 
victories  of  Japan  at  first  led  Asia  to  believe  in  the 
cry  of  "  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  "  : — 

To-day  all  is  changeil.  Where  not  long  ago  Asia  was 
vocifcivusly  appreciative  of  Japan,  at  this  moment  the  Orient  is 
coming  to  denounce  Japanese  aggression.  At  least,  Asia  is 
showing  unmistakable  signs  that  she  does  not  regard  Japan  as 
her  possible  leader.  The  Orient  has  been  forced  to  assume  this 
altitude  because  of  Japan's  recent  actions  in  Corea,  Manchuria, 
and  China,  which  are  being  interpreted  all  over  the  Continent 
as  inimical  to  the  "  Asia-for-the-Asialics  "  propaganda. 

The  Orient  is  slowly  coming  to  realise  that  Japan's 
leadership  involves  the  other  Asiatic  lands  putting 
Japan  in  the  position  of  exploiter  of  the  continent, 
with  the  watchword  "  Asia  for  the  Japanese." 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    IRISH    POETRY. 

Dr.  Geraldine  Hodgson  describes  the  marks  ot  the 
present  Irish  school  of  poets  : — 

Fir>it,  there  is  a  sense  of  limitless  mystery,  of  darkness  laden 
with  unknown,  perhaps  unknowable,  things;  the  far-oft  gleam 
of  a  light  radiant  with  imperishable  splendour ;  the  sense  of 
spaces  filled  with  sentient  life,  calling,  suggesting,  stimulating  ; 
of  water  and  air  thronged  with  spiritual  being*  ;  of  the  sea's 
passionate  crj',  of  the  wind's  inconsolable  anguish  ;  of  the 
unfathomable'  whispering  of  the  night  ;  there  is  all  that  accu- 
mulated consciousness  of  unexplored  e.\islencc  which  comes  down 
at  once  on  the  home-born  or  the  alien  of  Celtic  strain  as  they 
set  foot  on  Irish  soil  ;  there  is  in  them  that  insistent  omnipresent 
calling  of  deep  unto  deep,  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  land 
itself.' 

With  all  this  a  profound  child-like  simplicity,  a 
devotion  to  the  ideal  which  despises  the  second  best, 
an  uttermost  sadness.  The  study  of  these  poets 
would  perhaps,  the  writer  suggests,  reveal  the  Irish 
spirit  to  the  English  mind. 

POT.ITESSE — THE    CODE    OF    THE    SAI.ON. 

Mrs.  Putnam,  pursuing  her  charming  studies  of 
woman  in  the  past,  describes  the  lady  of  the  salon. 
and  says  that  the  French  lady  of  the  eighteenth 
century  aimed  to  please  as  whole-heartedly  as  a  green- 
grocer aims  to  sell  cabbages.  "  Her  enthusiasm  often 
carried  her  to  the  length  of  pleasing  her  husband." 
Of  po/itessf,  the  ethic  of  the  sa/on,  she  has  this  to 
say  : — 

If  you  were  bent  on  hurting  your  neighbour's  feelings, /»!»///«« 
compelled  you  to  do  so  in  the  most  considerate  way.  If  you 
were  intent  on  outshining  your  dearest  friend  as  a  hostess,  you 
could  do  so  only  by  exhibiting  more  completely  than  she  tiie 
power  c;f  self-efiacement  which  would  enable  the  egotism  of 
your  guest  to  expand  and  flower.  If  you  wished  to  convict  a 
rival  of  vulgarity  you  must  outdo  him  in  magnanimity.  Physical 
and  moral  courage  were  matters  of  course.  To  lose  your 
temper  was  as  gross  a  social  fault  as  to  drink  from  your  finger- 
bowl.  In  r.ngland  the  higher  your  rank  the  more  people  you 
might  scold.  In  France  as  jou  ascended  the  social  scale  your 
l)0>sibilitie>  of  abuse  became  more  and  Uiore  confined,  and  the 
most  distinguished  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  excitcti  at  all. 
The  root  of  all  these  virtues  was  a  self-esteem  which  has  always 


fascinated  even  those  of   mankind  who  are    temperamentally 
unfit  to  entertain  it. 

CHILDREN    IN    POETRY. 

A  jiaper  on  Children  in  English  Poetry  says  that 
the  child  of  the  novelist  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  living 
being.  I  )ickens  saw  the  sorrows  of  children,  but  we 
may  doubt  if  he  saw  their  heart.  Children  are  as 
distinct  from  grown-ups  as  east  is  from  west.  The 
great  English  poels  know  the  child-heart.  The  'great 
creator  of  children  is  Shakespeare.  His  children 
are  the  very  creatures  that  dance  around  us  to-day. 
Wordsworth  has  probably  given  us  the  closest  pictures 
of  children  of  any  poet.  Browning  looked  into  the 
child's  heart  and  longed  to  dwell  there  as  in  a 
sanctuary.  Schoolmasters  should  study  the  English 
poets,  and  especially  Wordsworth  and  Browning,  in 
and  out  of  season.  Such  are  the  chief  positions 
advanced. 

HUME    POLITICS. 

Colonel  Henry'  Pilkington,  discussing  the  Irish 
question,  says  devohition  in  the  kingdom  has  become 
necessary  to  allow  of  evolution  in  the  Empire.  The 
one  practical  solution  is  the  ultimate  federation  of 
the  kingdom.  He  defines  Home  Rule  as  self- 
government  with  federal  limitations.  The  crisis  in 
English  education  is  the  subject  of  two  papers,  both 
of  which  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  of  the 
educational  settlement  committee,  and  both  consider 
the  dread  alternative  to  be  secularism.  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler  ajipeals  to  the  High  Churchmen  not  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  secularists.  The  religious  future 
of  England  depends  on  what  the  High  Church  party 
will  do.  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  hopes  that  the  line 
suggested  will  preserve  to  the  nation  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  religious  instruction. 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  defends  and  exi)lains  his 
advocacy  of  fasting,  and  quotes  many  letters  from 
restored  and  grateful  correspondents. 


CORNHILL. 

ConihUl  for  September  is  a  delightful  literary 
w/////<-— everything  very  readable,  highly  entertaining, 
but  of  a  kind  unsuitable  for  extract.  Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  Polar  poetry  has  been  separately  noticed. 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Woods'  "  Pastels  under  the  Southern 
Cross"  give  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  darkness  of 
the  veldt.  Sir  James  Yoxall  chats  most  pleasantly 
aboilt  the  parks  and  associations  of  Sens.  Mr. 
Claude  E.  Benson,  as  a  writer  of  guide-books,  relent- 
lessly applies  the  test  of  carrying  out  his  own  instruc- 
tions, and  so  checks  his  guide  from  time  to  time. 
Norman  Douglas  gives  a  most  graphic  and  chaotic 
description  of  the  wreckage  wrought  by  earlh.iuake 
at  -Messina  and  neighbourhood.  Mr.  F.  G.  .Mlalo 
charmingly  recalls  the  memories  of  travel  suggested 
by  the  sight  of  our  British  Zoo,  which  he  declares 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Tooley  contributes  a  pleasant  paper  on  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  whose  centenary  falls  on  the  twentyninlh 
of  this  month. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW, 
A  GOOD  all-roiincl.  out-of-the-way  numlier  is  the 
September  Foitnvihlly  Rt'-'u-d<,  with  not  a  word  in  it 
from  cover  to  cover  of  home  pohtics.  A  new  serial 
is  beatun,  "  In  .  Search  of  Egeria,"  by  Mr.  Walter 
Lennard,  which  promises  well  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes 
contributes  an  incomprehensible  poem  entitled 
"  Creation,"  and  A'iolet  Hunt  writes  a  weird,  gruesome 
story  called  "  A  AVitness." 

ABOUf    .M<nOR    TYRES    AND    DUST. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Arnold,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  about 
motorists  and  Roman  roads,  describes  how  the 
Roman  roads  were  made  in  Hritain.  In  the  course 
of  his  paper  he  (luotes  some  interesting  statements 
by  Colonel  Crompton  : — 

Colonel  Crompton  lliinks  llint  in  two  or  tlircc  years  every 
considerable  road  in  KngUind  can  be  made  absolutely  dust- 
proof.  In  a  lour  in  Kent,  on  a  dry,  hot  day,  lie  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  just -established  Board  traversed  hundreds  of 
miles  of  reads;  and  although  they  passed  scorjs  of  motors,  not 
a  single  car  was  dusty,  no  gardens  or  hedges  »iear  the  roa<ls  had 
dust  on  them.  Of  course,  the  secret  of  this  is  the  better  upkeep 
of  the  roads— and  tar-sprinkling.  The  rural  districts  outside 
towns  paid  only  from  three  to  four  million  pounds  pir  annum 
for  the  care  of  their  roads,  whereas  the  tyre  bill  of  all  kinds  of 
motorists  and  cyclists  taken  together  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
millions  per  annum. 

CINNAMON    AND    CEYl.ON. 

Mr.  Atlalo,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  pajiers, 
gossips  pleasantly  about  "Sweet  Cinnamon."  He 
describes  it  as  "  the  very  prince  among  spices,  classed 
in  Rtvehitiou  with  gold,  silver,  pearls  and  silks, 
honoured  in  Exodus  as  chief  ingredient  in  the  holy 
oil  for  use  in  the  Sanctuary,  praised  in  no  grudging 
measure  alike  in  the  Holy  Writings  and  by  the 
ancients."  It  was  the  profit  on  cinnamon,  which  at 
one  time  sold  at  as  much  as  18s.  a  pound,  that  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Ceylon.  First  the  Portuguese  went 
there,  then  the  Dutch  were  called  in  to  turn  the 
Portuguese  out,  z,\\A  bloody  wars  ensued.  Mr.  Aflalo 
describes  how  the  Dutch,  to  keep  up  prices,  would 
burn  sometimes  _;^3 20,000  worth  of  cinnamon  at  a 
time  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam. 

A    FORGOT  rr.N    COt.ONIAL    SKCRK.TARV. 

Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  recalls  the  memory  of  a 
famous  ancestor  of  his,  Mr.  Secretary  Blathwayt, 
"  one  of  those  early  Imperialists  who  wove  new- 
patterns  into  the  flag  of  Empire  "  in  the  seventeenth 
century  : — 

In  many  respects  the  duties  of  a  Colonial  Secretary  at  this 
dale  were  immeasurably  more  complex  and  complicated  than 
they  are  to-da^'.  Blathw.ayt,  for  instance,  had  to  deal  with 
Bombay,  Goa,  Siam,  and  Tunis,  no  less  than  he  had  to  super- 
vise the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  restrain  the  witch-burners 
in  Boston,  and  control  and  organise  the  capture  of  Captain 
Kidd  and  his  notorious  crew  of  "pyrates"  and  freebooters. 
He  W.1S  in  his  own  laborious  personality  Colonial  Secretary, 
Secretary  for  Indi-i,  and  Foreign  Secretary  all  in  one,  and  at 
the  same  lime  he  often  appears  to  have  controlled  the  move- 
ments of  the  Army  as  well — certainly  as  regards  its  colonial 
disposition. 

Mr.  Blathwayt's  paper  is  full  of  human  and  of 
historical  interest. 


i)1iii;r  artici.i  s. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Montgomery  pays  a  fervent  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  novels,  he  declares, 
can  be  read  with  "increase  of  goodness  ;  increase  of 
uiKierstandiiig  ;  increase  of  delight.  Mrs.  (laskell's 
writings  survive  such  a  triad  of  tests  ;  her  realism  is 
lightened  by  faith  and  lit  by  sunshine.  The  truth  of 
things  is  at  the  heart  of  her."  Mr.  A.  Ransome 
writes  on  "  The  Poetry  of  Voue  Noguchi,"  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  D.  Sewell  discourses  of  "The  Past  Cricket 
Season."  

THE  WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

The  cast  of  the  Wtstmhutcr  for  September  is 
lighter  and  less  laborious,  though  still  not  less 
strenuous.  Three  papers  have  been  separately 
noticed.  F.  W.  Aveling,  M..\.,  B.Sc,  inveighs 
against  secondary  education  being  handed  over  to 
"  the  maw  and  the  paw  of  the  State."  He  insists 
that  individuality  is  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  that  if 
all  secondary  schools  were  Council  schools  the  injury 
to  education  and  the  moral  self-respect  of  parents 
would  be  even  worse  than  the  injustice  inflicted  on 
private  schoolmasters  and  on  rate-  and  ta.\-payers. 

J.  Liddell  Kelly  protests,  in  the  name  of  universal 
brotherhood,  against  allowing  our  colonies  to  be 
flooded  with  Asiatic  races.  He  says  that  there  are 
vile  eletnents  in  all  races,  but  one  kind  is  pitch  and 
the  other  soot.  Each  community  apart  can  cope 
fairly  well  with  its  own  form  of  pollution,  but  when 
pitch  and  soot  blend  cleansing  becomes  well-nigh 
impossible.  He  fears  that  even  a  comparatively 
small  admixture  of  Asiatic  blood  might  suffice  to 
throw  us  back  for  centuries  in  development,  making 
us  fatalistic,  servile,  and  non-progressive. 

H.  H.  Presbury  gives  what  he  calls  a  rationalistic 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  xvhich  is  really 
the  old  allegorical  method,  with  abstract  virtues  mas 
querading  under  personal  guise  and  putative  incident. 

Professor  R.  A.  Smith  chooses  to  be  a  Christian 
because  he  is  optimistic.  The  indifterent  and  cynical 
tciiiperanient,  he  says,  becomes  Voltairean  or  Hindu  ; 
the  pessimistic  becomes  Swedenborgian  or  Buddhist. 
Mr.  George  Connell  endeavours  to  suggest  how  the 
folly  of  war  may  be  banished.  Mr.  Reginald  Lcnnard 
argues  that  the  cause  of  English  liberty  is  bound  up 
with  the  Liberal  cause. 


"  The  Gospel  of  August,"  as  laid  down  in  the 
Quiver  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott  King,  consibts  of  the 
following  four  rules  for  holiday-makers :  :.  "Decide 
which  part  of  yourself  you  are  going  to  give  a  holiday 
to — your  body,  your  mind,  or  your  soul."  2.  "When 
on  your  holiday  give  one  of  yjur  other  selves  a 
chance."  3.  "  When  you  go  fi  r  a  holiday  be  sure 
and  take  yourself  with  you"  (don't  tiy  to  pass  off  for 
something  better  informed  or  of  higher  station  than 
you  really  are).  4.  "  Be  sure  you  get  haiipiness." 
'These  rules  are  developed  with  much  fun  and  uointed 
criticism. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  only  important  paper  in  the  .\iUio)hil  Rnuew 
is  Lord  Esher's  attack  on  tlie  Voluntary  Principle, 
which  I  notice  elsewhere. 

A    PLEA    FOR    A    BOUNTY    ON    WHEAT. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  in  an  article  entitled  "  \n  Island 
Fortress,"  repeats  the  well-known  facts  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  feeding  our  people  with  the  product  of 
the  soil,  and  puts  forward  a  scheme  of  his  own 
as  a  reme<ly.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  about  four 
million  acres  under  wheat  ;  at  present  we  have  only 
1,82^,000.  If  we  could  increase  the  area  to  si.K  rail- 
lion  "acres,  the  production,  reckoning  four  ([uarters  to 
the  acre,  would  be  twenty-four  million  quarters. 
This,  added  to  our  imports  from  the  Colonies  and 
India,  would  make  us  practically  independent  of  the 
foreigner.  The  farmer,  however,  cannot  grow  wheat  at  a 
profit,  therefore  Mr.  Collings  proposes  as  an  insurance 
against  national  calamity,  if  not  national  ruin,  first, 
that  the  land  system  should  be  revolutionised  so  as 
to  place  the  land  in  the  hands  of  yeomen  proprietors  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  these  said  yeomen  should  receive  a 
bounty  of  four  or  five  shillings  a  quarter  on  all  wheat 
that  they  produce.  That  is  to  say,  that  we  should 
devote  six  millions  sterling  per  annum  to  the  subsi- 
dising of  British  wheat-growers.  The  only  remark 
that  I  make  upon  this  is  that  whatever  objections 
may  be  brought  against  such  a  proposal,  there  is  very 
much  more  io  be  said  in  its  favour  than  there  is  in 
favour  of  putting  a  duty  upon  wheat  imported 
from  abroad.  The  taxpayer  would  only  pay  six 
millions,  and  it  would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  agri- 
culturists ;  whereas  if  a  duty  were  placed  on  imported 
wheat  the  State  would  only  receive  a  small  fragment 
of  the  amount  that  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay. 

THE    TORY    PROGRAMME    AT   THE    NEXT    ELECTION. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  writing  on  the  coming 
campaign,  screams  aloud  with  the  enthusiasm,  keen- 
ness and  courage  of  the  Dervish.  He  eulogises  the 
fine  fighting  spirit  of  Lord  Milner's  "  damn  the  con- 
sequences," and  he  propounds  as  the  fighting  pro- 
gramme, first,  a  naval  loan  big  enough  to  secure  for 
all  time  the  vital  two-to-one  standard,  plus  compulsory 
training  for  the  whole  population.  TariflT  Reform, 
Colonial  Preference,  Poor  Law  Reform,  Land  Pur- 
chase, and  the  unity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
the  other  articles  in  his  programme. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

An  old  subscriber  defends  the  libraries  from  their 
recent  critics.  Mr.  Roberts  describes  the  English 
pictures  which  are  to  be  found  in  German  galleries  at 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Dresden.  Alberta  puts  in  a 
plea  for  the  Englishman  in  Canada.  The  Rev.  R-  L. 
Gales  writes  an  out-of-the  way  paper  on  the  Christian 
Lore  of  Angels.  But  the  most  interesting  and  original 
paper  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Watson's  auto- 
biography of  a  Dog  of  Constantinople.  Mr.  Maxse 
in  his  chrcnique  screams  as  usual.  There  is  one 
delightful  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  .Mr.  .\squith 


as  licking  the  boots  of  the  German  Government  and 
crawling  before  the  German  .\dmiralty  in  his  sneaking 
speech  of  July  14th.     

The  Country  Home. 
The  .\ugust  number  of  the  Country  Home  opens 
with  an  article,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Blyth,  on  Dunster 
Castle,  in  Somerset,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Luttrells. 
.Another  article  takes  for  its  subject  the  Cheap 
Country  Cottage.  Mr.  George  A.  Wade  describes 
some  charming  cottages  of  four  rooms  at  Canford 
Magna,  built  by  Lord  Wimborne  for  his  tenants  and 
workmen,  and  let  at  a  shilling  a  week.  Miss 
Georgina  Talbot  has  also  built  some  picturesque 
cottages  at  Talbot  Village,  in  Dorset,  in  order  to 
show  what  could  be  done  to  make  the  housing  of  the 
poor  in  the  villages  as  effective  as  possible.  These 
cottages  contain  five  or  six  rooms,  and  each  has  at 
least  half  an  acre  of  ground  round  it  for  its  occupant's 
use.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  has  built  eight  cottages  for 
the  aged  poor  at  Bishop's  Stortford,  to  be  let  at 
sixpence  and  ninepence  a  week.  Such  rents,  of 
course,  are  not  intended  to  pay  a  dividend  to  the 
owners,  but  the  cottages  in  all  these  villages  afford 
examples  of  what  charming  dwellings  it  is  possible  to 
erect  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  Librarian. 

A  NEW  sixpenny  magazine  called  the  Librarian 
(Hodgetts,  36,  Whitefriars  Street)  made  its  appear- 
ance in  August.  It  is  to  be  an  independent  journal, 
and  it  claims  that  it  will  be  able  to  give  an  unbiassed 
record  of  passing  events,  and  a  fair  account  of  the 
professional  (library)  world.  A  second  aim  is  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  the 
municipal  and  the  non-municipal  sides  of  the  profes- 
sions in  regard  not  only  to  libraries,  but  also  museums 
and  art  galleries.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  maga- 
zine will  be  monthly  or  quarterly.  The  August 
number  contains  an  article  on  Marylebone  as  a 
borough  which  needs  the  influence  of  a  public  library. 
It  is  surely  the  only  London  borough  without  a  public 
library.  

The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  is  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  number.  Father  Benson's  vindi- 
cation of  Catholicism  has  been  separately  noticed. 
Sarah  Cleghorn  serves  up  contemporary  opinion 
expressed  about  Thackeray  when  his  ."  Vanity  Fair " 
was  first  published,  as  a  salutary  reminder  that  "  we 
see  dimly  in  the  present  what  is  small  and  what  is 
great."  Mrs.  Ritchie  supplies  a  poem,  hitherto  un- 
imblished,  by  Thackeray,  a  translation  of  Bcranger's 
"  .Ma  Vocation."  -Mr.  W.  J.  Tucker  writes  pleasantly 
on  what  he  calls  the  new  reservation  of  time,  the  leisure 
that  comes  to  one  who  has  retired  from  public  life. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Gay  writes  amusingly  on  the  difference 
between  the  zoogeiiic  and  the  vegetal  natures,  entirely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
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THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

The  editor  begins  the  August  number  of  the  .\'or/!i 
American  hi-it-u-  by  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  ar\  Asset  or  a  Liability.  He 
answers  the  question  by  declaring  that  he  is  a  liability 
of  the  Republican  Party  but  an  asset  of  the'  jieople. 
He  thinks  that  a  conflict  between  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
is  inevitable. 

Lord  Curzon  concludes  his  article  upon  "  British 
Rule  in  India."  He  thinks  that  there  has  been  some 
lack  of  firmness  and  consistency  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  great  task  which  lies  before 
Great  Britain  in  the  future  is  to  guide  the  newly  born 
aspirations  of  India  into  prudent  channels. 

democracy's  second  wind. 

■Mr.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  What  the  \Vorking-men  Want,"  declares  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  call  Socialism  is  only  democracy 
getting  its  second  wind.  A  new^  religion  has  taken 
possession  of  millions.  The  working  people  of  many 
lands  have  banded  themselves  together  in  an  optimism 
of  outlook,  a  joyousness  of  spirit,  and  a  self-sacrificing 
compact  such  as  in  the  past  has  only  illuminated 
periods  of  religious  exaltation.  U'ithin  life  itself  has 
been  found  new  grounds  of  faith,  new  and  far-reaching 
fellowship.  But  still  our  masses  have  not  the  joy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  the  Renaissance,  for  their 
political  independence  is  still  confronted  by  their 
industrial  helplessness. 

IN    VINDICATION    OF    THE    ROMAN    METHODISTS. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Vernon  replies  to  Archbishop  Ireland's 
attack  upon  the  Methodists  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Rome.  Mr.  Vernon  thinks  that  the  presence  of 
the  Methodists  in  Rome  has  already  had  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Hundreds  of  priests,  whose  motives  were  purely 
mercenary,  have  come  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
Methodists,  but  their  offers  have  been  rejected. 
The  reason  why  the  Methodists  went  to  Italy  was 
because  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  majority  of 
the  population  had  ceased  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Having  compassion  on 
people  who  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  the 
Methodists  went  to  Italy  in  order  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  teach  the  people,  and  carry  out  the  mission 
of  their  Divine  Master. 

THE   WOOD   SUPPLY    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Shall  the  Nation  Take 
Thought  for  the  Morrow  ?  "  Mr.  T.  P.  Elliott  warns  the 
.\mericans  that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  will 
not  be  a  tree  left  in  the  United  States.  If  they  were 
to  begin  replanting  to-day  it  would  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  the  crop  of  trees  would  reach 
the  average  age  of  those  cut  for  timber  this  year.  Of 
all  the  countries  in  the  world  no  nation  has  been 
so  wantonly  destructive  of  its  forestated  area  as 
.\merica. 


GINKKAL    ROP.ERT    LEE    AFTER    THE    WAR 

Mr.  Garland  Greener,  in  an  article  entitled  "Southern 
Leadership  Since  the  (Jivil  War,"  claims  that  General 
Lee  after  the  war  was  over  showed  himself  to  be  as 
great  in  peace  as  he  had  been  unequalled  in  war : — 

.■\t  the  close  of  the  war  Lee  was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
williout  an  ofticial  position.  His  estate  liatl  Ijccn  con- 
fiscated, he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and  he  was  suspected, 
scanned,  and  unmercifully  assailed  from  the  North.  Willi 
undaunted  fortitude  and  forbearance  he  met  the  issues  that  the 
times  presented.  He  counselled  patience  and  submission.  He 
urged  economy,  insisting  that  the  lavishness  of  ante-bellum 
times  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  He  encouraged  industry. 
He  gave  his  old  soldiers  a  rallying  cry  that  any  brave  people 
should  admire  :  "Tell  them  they  must  all  set  to  work,  and  if 
they  cannot  do  what  they  prefer,  do  what  they  can."  Nor  did 
he  stop  with  mere  words.  He  set  the  example  by  accepting  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College. 

CRIME    IN    EUROPE    AND    AMERICA. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Gemmill,  in  an  article  on  "American 
Vi'rsui  English  Courts,"  rebuts  the  accusations  recently 
brought  by  Professor  Garner  against  the  American 
Courts.  Mr.  Gemmill,  who  is  a  judge  in  Chicago, 
maintains  that  there  is  less  crime  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe,  and  that  serious  crimes  in  the  United 
States  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The  following  figures 
seem  to  bear  out  his  assertion  :— 

The  following  table  of  figures  gives  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
valence of  crime  in  tlie  several  countries  : 

Total  sent 

Total  Tot.-il         to  prison 

tyoi.  Population.  arrests.      convictions,    in  year. 

United  States    81,517,659     1,212,574        M9.691 

England  and  Wales  34,945,600  794,981  641,211  188,329 
German  Empire  ...  60,886,000  599,262  505,158  256,316 
t'fance 37,961,701        538,557    Z^^aH     182,412 

The  English  Government  reports  for  1907  show  that  there 
were  11,409  persons  arrested  for  burglary  in  England  during 
that  year  and  only  14,305  in  this  country.  Our  population  is 
two  and  one  half  times  theirs. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  in  a  paper,  "The  Greek  Strain 
in  Our  Oldest  Gospels,"  maintains  that  the  story  of  the 
virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  which  "  is  a  loose  and  alien  ele- 
ment in  the  New  Testament,  is  essentially  Greek.  Its 
Jewish  colour  pertains  only  to  the  literary  form."  Mr. 
W.  H.  Monroe,  in  an  article,  "  War  and  Peace," 
maintains  that  "  military  men  are  at  heart  peace- 
loving  men,  and  they  are  as  a  class  strong  peace 
advocates.  They  are  thoroughly  disciplined,  lofty 
ideals  are  constantly  before  them.  The  military 
ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline  should  be  wrought 
into  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation."  liut 
war  itself,  he  thinks,  may  be  a  transitory  phenomenon 
in  social  evolution.  Mr.  L.  W.  Smith  writes  on 
"Some  Lesser  Threnodies  in  the  English  Language"  ; 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  discourses  of  "  The  Confer- 
ence on  the  Crisis." 

A  MEET  of  caravanners  at  Coulsdon  five  days  in 
July  is  vividly  described  with  the  aid  of  photographs 
in  the  Ent^iish  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Harris  Stone,  the 
honorary  General  Secretary  of  the  Caravan  Club. 
Three  ladies  in  a  van  gave  an  entertaining  account  of 
their  tour. 
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THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY   MAGAZINE. 
The  Ticfiiticth  Ciutiiry  Magazine  for  August  con- 
tains a  Character  Sketch   of  Eugene  V.    Debs,   the 
Socialist    leader.      Mr.   Bicknell,    who   knows    Debs 
intimately,  says  : — 

.Anyone  wlio  knows  anylhing  of  the  Debs'  home  will  pro- 
nounce it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  orderly  homes  that 
could  be  found  anywhere  in  .Vnicrica.  The  idea  there  leans 
almost  to  tlie  Puritanic.  The  Sunday  evenings  are  home  meet- 
ings, and  three  generations  met  Sunday  evenings  when  father 
and  mother  were  hving. 

Debs  has  always  been  loved  and  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him. 

Mr.  Debs'  ideas  about  Socialism  seem  to  be  some- 
what idealistic  : — 

Mis  own  concise  statement  of  Socialism  is  this  :  "The  end 
of  class  struggle  and  cLiss  rule,  of  master  and  slave,  of  ignor- 
.irice  and  vice,  of  poverty  and  shame,  of  cruelty  and  crime — the 
birth  of  freedom,  the  dawn  of  brotherhood,  the  beginning  of 
man.     That  is  the  demand.     This  is  Socialism." 

Mr.  Odon  Por  describes  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  by  the  ado])tion  of  the  system  of  Ghent  of 
insurance  against  employment.  Ghent  introduced 
the  system  in  1904.  Already  it  is  adopted  by  ten 
cities  in  Holland,  forty  municipalities  and  other 
departments  in  France,  and  several  German  cities 
have  introduced  the  system,  notably  Strasbuig,  where 
it  has  produced  very  excellent  results.  Mr.  C.  R. 
Woodruff  describes  in  a  very  interesting  p.''per, 
entitled  "  Civic  Instruction  for  the  Young,"  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  various  towns  and 
cities  in  the  United  States  to  educate  the  citizens  of 
the  future  in  civic  duty. 

.^Ir.  M.  F.  Abbot  publishes  a  brief  history  of  forest 
conservation  in  various  countries.  In  the  United 
States  they  cut  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  tmiber 
every  year  as  is  grown  in  each  twelve  months,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  that  is  cut  is  not  one-fourth 
of  what  is  burned.  It  was  President  Roosevelt's  idea 
to  call  tlie  representatives  of  thirty-si.\  different  nations 
to  meet  at  the  Hague  in  September,  1909,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  forest  conservation,  but  it  was  postponed. 

Saint  Nihal  Singh  writes  on  Jane  Addams  as  a 
Humanist.  Mr.  G.  W.  Moore  discusses  the  street-car 
problem  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Flower  waxes  eloquent  on 
New  Zealand's  latest  message  as  a  vindication  of 
democracy  and  just  government. 

I  once  more  repeat  what  I  have  said  frequently 
before,  that  all  interested  in  social  reform  will  find 
more  hints  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it 
in  the  Twentuth  Century  Magazine  than  in  any  other 
periodical  that  is  published.  Among  other  items  in 
this  month's  magazine  we  note  that  Chicago  has 
refused  to  license  any  chauffeurs  who  are  not  teeto- 
talers. The  licence  is  forfeited  whenever  they  smell 
of  drink.  A  Governor  of  Mexico  is  proposing  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mexican 
independence  this  month  by  arranging  for  free  baths 
and  free  barbers  to  keep  the  poorer  classes  neat  and 
tidy  during  the  festivities.  Curb  shower  baths  have 
been  introduced  with  great  success  in  Minneapolis.  In 
the  hot  wwither  the  children  thus  get  shower  baths  free. 


BLACKWOOD. 

The  September  number  is  exceptionally  good. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  usual  display  of  "  Im|)erial 
])atriotism,"  which  loves  its  own  country  so  well  as  to 
denounce  more  than  half  its  fellow-countrymen  as 
everything'  that  is  bad  for  supporting  a  Liberal 
Government.  But  what  can  you  expect  from  Black- 
wood but  a  comprehensive  partisan  grunt  ?  Black- 
wood would  not  be  Blackwood  without  its  virulent 
abuse  of  the  moiety  of  the  electorate  in  the  opposite 
party,  or  without  its  cocksure  prediction  that  unless 
another  party  comes  to  power  both  nation  and 
Empire  will  be  hurled  down  the  abyss  of  ruin.  The 
demand  of  Scottish  members  for  the  devolution  of 
Scottish  business  is  described  as  Home  Rule  in 
disguise,  and  "  a  burlesque  of  Nationalism."  "  Mus- 
ings without  Method "  are  vehement  in  censure  of 
the  "  sentimentalism  "  and  injustice  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  prison  reform.  Why  military  bands  and 
lantern  lectures  for  convicts,  and  none  for  the  law- 
abiding  poor  ? 

But  aside  from  its  peppery  party  froth,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  bright  and  graphic  writing.  Perhaps 
the  most  vivid  cinematograph  of  our  Indian  Empire 
that  has  appeared  for  some  time  is  given  in  a  paper 
that  describes  the  carriage  of  the  Indian  mail  from 
the  outposts  of  the  north-west  frontier.  The  reader 
is  almost  made  to  see  the  whole  of  the  course,  from 
the  perilous  frontier  to  the  mail  steamer  at  Bombay. 
Major  MacMunn  is  also  extremely  onschatilich  in  his 
description  of  the  arrival  of  Roberts  and  Kitchener, 
and  the  effect  of  their  strategy  at  Paardeberg.  Miss 
(iertrude  Lowthian  Bell  similarly  makes  one  see  her 
pilgrimage  up  the  sequestered  reaches  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  singular  monastery  at  the  Mount  of  the  Ser- 
vants of  God.  A  pageant  in  the  making  is  described 
with  much  humour  and  zest.  An  unpublished  docu- 
ment of  interest  has  been  unearthed  in  Lambeth 
Palace.  It  consists  of  a  plea  to  King  James  by  the 
English  Puritans  for  their-  own  liberty  of  worship,  with 
interesting  annotations  by  King  James  himself.  There 
is  an  account  by  Captain  Henry  Light  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Walcheren  in  1809. 

System  for  August  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  standard  of  quality  is  main- 
tained by  manifold  inspection  and  checking  in  the 
biscuit  factory  of  Peek  Frean  and  Company.  Other 
stories  follow  of  the  way  in  which  business  advances, 
decays,  and  again  recovers  health.  .\ny  number  of 
valuable  hints  for  the  (juicker  and  kindlier  and  more 
effective  discharge  of  business  are  given.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Scott  discusses  the  psychology  of  business,  an<l 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  firms  protecting  their 
employes  from  interruptions  which  lessen  efficiency  : 
managers  must  be  kept  from  all  disturbing  sounds 
and  suggestions  in  order  to  keep  the  edge  of  their 
intellect  and  to  lead  to  better  product.  System  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  most  energetic  feel  that  the\ 
should  be  more  energetic,  and  of  giving  points  to  the 
smartest  man. 
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THE  WORLD'S   WORK. 

The  ]]\rU's  Work  for  September  is  full  of  the 
tlirill  of  mechanical  progress.  Mentioned  elsewhere 
are  projects  for  dtviloping  electric  force  from  the 
movement  of  the  waves  and  from  the  warmth  of 
the  sun. 

Mr.  F.  .\.  Talbot  describes  the  engineer's  conquest 
of  Canada,  and  shows  how  the  surveyors  have  had  to 
face  the  perils  of  Arctic  explorers— starvation,  muti- 
lation and  death— in  order  to  select  the  best  route 
for  the  iron  links  that  bind  the  .\tlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  old  campaigner  shows  an  empty  sleeve,  a  hand- 
less  arm,  a  gap  on  his  hand  where  fingers  should  have 
been,  several  have  lost  their  toes  by  frostbite,  and 
many  have  died  from  exposure. 

C.  M.  Keys  tells  how  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvanian  railway,  dreamed  the 
dream  of  tunnelling  under  the  Hudson  River  into 
Xew  York  City,  and  how  two  hundred  million  sterling 
were  spent  in  ten  years  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  great 
terminus  in  New  York. 

Mr.  James  Wharton  tells  of  clocks  that  run  for  two 
years,  driven  by  electricity.  There  are  no  springs, 
and  winding  is  unnece.ssary.  The  pendulum  is  given 
fresh  energy  by  a  momentary  impulse  of  fresh  elec- 
tricity just  at  the  moment  that  it  is  required.  When 
the  swing  of  die  pendulum  falls  below  a  certain 
amount  it  sets  a  current  in  motion  from  the  electro- 
magnet which  is  carried  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  in 
a  central  position.  The  batteries  are  concealed  from 
view  in  the  pedestal.  The  chief  feature  is  the 
regular  movement  of  either  the  pendulum  or  balance- 
wheel,  no  matter  whether  the  battery  is  quite  new  or 
has  been  in  service  for  two  years  and  is  practically 
exhausted. 

The  achievement  of  political  engineering  which  the 
Mexico  Centenary  recalls  is  set  forth  in  a  special 
sketch,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  atrocities  of 
disguised  slavery  to  which  public  attention  is  now 
being  called. 

Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  contributes  apaper  on  Society's 
crime  against  the  criminal. 

"  Home  Counties,"  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Aylmer 
-Maude,  describes  Tolstoy  as  the  great  countryman. 
He  says  : — 

There  are  no  doubt  those  to  whom  Tolstoy,  ihe  acconiijlishcd 
horseman,  the  good  shot,  the  "hold  and  active  hunter,"  the 
indomitable  courser  of  hares,  the  spirited  skater  and  fine 
swimmer,  the  lover  of  doj;s,  the  agriculturist,  stock-breeder, 
and  tree.planter,  is  less  familiar  than  Tolstoy  the  Peasant. 

Mr.  Maude  says  he  has  talked  to  a  man  who  has 
worn  a  pair  of  boots  that  Tolstoy  made,  and  he  said 
they  could  not  have  been  worse  made!  Tolstoy,  he 
declares,  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  he  is  living  abso- 
lutely the  right  kind  of  life.  "He  is  only  wanting 
to,  trying  to."  ^ 

Mr.  Perceval  I.andot>-  asks,  "  Has  Sir  Edward  Grey 
Failed  ?  "  and  answers  that  he  has.    He  has  succeeded 


in  being  silent,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  translate 
the  British  tradition  into  action-  His  policy  in 
respect  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  Germany,  and 
China  is  passed  under  review. 

There  are  splendid  portraits  and  admirable  repro- 
ductions of  the  scenes  referred  to  in  the  various 
articles. 

THE    CENTURY. 

The  September  number  is  simply  bursting  with 
good  things.  Three  papers  have  been  separately 
noticed.  Miss  I.  C.  Hinshaw  contributes  some  of 
Whistler's  first  drawings,  consisting  of  un])ublished 
sketches  made  by  him  at  West  Point.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wallace  publishes  documents  that  he  has  lately  dis- 
covered, throwing  fresh  light  on  the  relation  of 
Shakespeare  to  Biackfriars  Theatre. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Speed  gives  new  illustrations  from 
paintings,  photographs  and  facsimiles  of  the  sojourn 
and  writings  of  John  Keats.  Londoners  will  be 
interested  to  note  the  pictures  of  the  house  at 
Enfield  where  the  poet  went  to  school,  the  house 
at  Edmonton  where  he  studied  medicine  and 
surgery,  Wentworth  Place  at  Highgate,  where  he 
wrote  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  Burford  Bridge  Hotel, 
where  he  finished  his  "  Endymion,"  and  his  lodgings 
at  Teignmouth,  iti  Devonshire.  There  are  also 
portraits  of  the  elder  and  younger  brother  and  sister 
of  the  poet,  facsitiiiles  of  his  sonnet  on  first 
looking  into  Chaptnan's  "  Homer,"  the  first  page  of 
"  Endymion,"  as  well  as  his  last  note  to  Fanny 
Brawne. 

Christian  Brinton  gives  exatnples  of  the  work  of 
Williatn  Orpen,  a  new  British  painter.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Townsend  supplies  an  interesting  account,  with  beau- 
tiful coloured  illustrations,  of  what  he  calls  chame- 
leons of  the  sea,  showing  the  color.r  changes  atnong 
fishes.  One  plate  shows  three  different  colorations 
in  the  same  fish  at  the  same  titne.  Miss  Sophia  B. 
Herrick  gives  a  most  beautiful  description  with 
photographs  of  the  French  national  fete  in  Tahiti, 
and  remarks  upon  the  peculiar  fact  of  Tahitians 
celebrat'n^'  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille. 

Sketches  of  a  very  different  kind  are  given  by 
A'.  H.  Bailey  on  the  rough  places  in  the  roughest 
part  of  New  York.  A  prisoner  tells  of  prison  life  as 
he  found  it.  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  writes  a  charm- 
ing description  of  a  charming  garden  of  romance  in 
Maine.  The  Mayor  of  New  York,  W.  J.  Gaynor, 
discus.ses  the  probletii  of  efficient  city  government,  and 
Mr.  J.  Creelman  tells  what  has  been  saved  atid  gained 
ill  New  York  by  Mayor  Gaynor's  non-partisan  muiii- 
cipal  administration.  The  recent  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate tlie  -Mayor  lends  added  significance  to  these 
papers.  Mr.  W.  J.  Travis  describes  his  experiences 
golfing  with  President  Taft.  'l"he  photograjAs  are 
chie;iy  notable  for  the  b.ilk  of  the  illustrious  golf- 
player. 
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THE   ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Cavour,  which 
occurred  .August  loth,  has  naturally  produced  a  cro]i 
of  complimentary  articles  in  the  Italian  press.  The 
A'uo-ra  Aiifologia  leads  off  with  a  hitherto  unpublished 
fragment  by  the  distinguished  author,  R.  Bonghi, 
being  the  first  chapter  of  a  popular  life  which  he 
|)lanned  and  never  had  leisure  to  execute.  An 
interesting  article  by  E.  l.oevenson  emphasises 
Cavour's  persistent  championship  of  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  and  his  lifelong  friendship  with 
Jews.  His  dying  words  were  addressed  to  his  Jewish 
secretary.  A  third  article  deals  with  the  statesman 
as  agriculturist  and  as  manager  of  the  paternal 
estates. 

.Among  the  remaining  articles  the  most  noteworthy 
is  a  long  and  well-documented  study  by  Professor  L. 
Villari  of  the  somewhat  acute  controversy  in  progress 
concerning  the  criminality  of  Italian  immigrants  to 
the  United  States.  The  writer  recognises  the 
imposing  array  of  .American  authorities  against  the 
Italians,  but  holds  that  the  evil  is  e.xaggerated,  that 
Italians  are  often  blamed  for  the  crimes  of  others, 
that  only  a  small  proportion  are  really  criminal, 
and  that  municipal  and  police  corruption  in  New  York 
is  largely  to  blame.  He  discusses  to  what  extent 
race  assimilation  is  either  practicable  or  desirable. 
He  concludes  that  as  American  and  Italian  ideals  in 
the  matter  are  inevitably  in  conflict,  and  as  the  States 
wish  to  remain  mainly  Anglo-Saxon,  whereas  Italy 
wishes  her  expatriated  sons  to  cling  to  Italian  lan- 
guage and  traditions,  the  wise  policy  on  both  sides 
is  to  reduce  the  immigration  as  far  as  may  be,  and 
above  all  not  to  foster  it  artificially  by  legislation  or 
otherwise. 

Writing  in  the  RassegJta  Contemporanea  on  the 
recent  municipal  elections  in  Rome,  "  Civis  Romanus" 
asserts  that  the  Roman  "  Blocco  "  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Eternal  City,  but 
aims  at  forming  a  definite  political  party  to  be 
directed  by  the  Freemasons  with  anti-clericalism 
inscribed  on  their  banner,  which  by  degrees  will 
make  itself  felt  all  over  Italy.  Of  the  squalid  and 
bitter  intrigues  in  which  the  election  abounded  the 
author  writes  with  candid  contempt.  A  charming 
study  of  Maurice  de  Guerin,  the  centenary  of  whose 
birth  occurs  this  year,  is  contributed  by  Professor 
Pascal,  of  Pavia. 

.•\n  anonymous  writer  in  the  Rassej^na  Nazioiiale 
professes  to  tell  the  real  truth  concerning  the  Young 
Turks,  and  laughs  to  scorn  the  confidence  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  profess  to  place  in  them,  and  in  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  statu  quo.  In  his 
opinion  nothing  essential  in  Turkey  is  changed, 
except  that  the  Empire  is  more  likely  to  fall  to  pieces 
under  irresponsible  pailiamentary  government  than 
under  the  firm  rule  of  a  despot. 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Rivista  Inttriiazionale 
on  the  rateable  value  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  there 
occurs  a  long  and  carefully  documented  account  of 


the  growth  and  wealth  of  London  by  Carlo  Clriili. 
Paris  and  Berlin  are  similarly  dealt  with. 

Emporium  contains,  besides  a  charmingly  illus- 
trated article  on  the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara,  a 
very  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  great  Venetian 
architect,  Otto  Wagner,  who  is  little  known  in  Eng- 
land. His  buildings  combine  simplicity  of  line  with 
a  highly  decorated  wall  surface,  but  his  churches, 
probably  from  their  very  novelty  of  design,  scarcely 
strike  one  as  religious  in  feeling.  He  is  notably 
successful  with  his  railway  stations,  a  form  of  building 
to  which  our  architects  might  well  devote  a  little 
attention. 

The  CiviltcL  Cattolica  has  started  a  series  of  articles 
on  "  Feminism  and  Decadence,"  the  first  of  which  is 
mainly  devoted  to  combating  views  on  sexual  matters 
expressed  by  Professor  Scipio  Sighele  in  his  new 
volume,  "  Eva  Moderna."  Another  series  deals  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  taught  by  the  Theosophists 
through  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Besant. 


THE    FORUM. 

The  August  Forum  is  a  good  number.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells'  autobiography  and  Miss  Rosa  Chiles'  plea  for 
grading  children  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  ray  instead 
of  by  age  have  been  separately  noticed. 

IN    PRAISE    OF    EDWARD   CARPENTER. 

Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  writes  enthusiastically  on 
Edward  Carpenter's  message  to  his  age.  This,  she 
says,  is  the  demand  at  the  root  of  Carpenter's 
philosophy  : — 

"To  be  Yourself,  to  have  me.isureless  trust,  to  enjoy  all,  to 
possess  nothing.  To  entertain  no  possible  fear  or  doubt  about 
the  upshot  of  things.  To  be  Yourself,  to  have  measureless 
Trust.     Perhaps  that  is  best  of  all  !  " 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  his  peace.     She  adds  : — 
He  is  too  much  of  a  humorist   to  be  a  mere  ethical    leader. 
He  is  too  much  of  a  woman  to  be  completely  and  dogmatically 
logical  ;    and  he   is   so   much   a  child  that  he  has  neared  the 
beginnings  of  es.senlial  wisdom. 

SIBERIA    "  THE    FATHERLAND  "    OF    RUSSIA. 

Rose  Strunsky  declaims  against  the  hardships 
inflicted  on  the  Russian  women  by  unjust  exile  to 
Siberia.  Applying,  we  suppose,  the  principle  that  the 
.blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  Miss 
Strunsky  closes  by  saying  that  as  long  as  the  auto- 
cracy of  Russia  shall  exist  so  long  will  Siberia  remain 
the  school,  the  home,  the  fatherland  of  the  Russian 
people. 

THi;    ONE    THING    MISSING. 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman  eulogises  Mr.  George  Bourne's 
"  The  -Ascending  ICftbrt,"  with  its  message  of  the 
necessity  of  art  for  the  development  of  taste  aiul  of 
the  sjjiritual  side  in  wliich  modern  life  is  chiefly 
lacking.  Our  mania  for  the  practical  and  our  passion 
for  knowledge  have  made  us  ignore  the  third  com- 
ponent part  of  our  human  outfit — our  passion  lor 
beauty — without  which  we  hjve  lost  the  secret  of 
distilling  happiness  out  of  common  life. 
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THE    NEGRO    IN    THE    NEW    WORLD." 


Ry  Sir  Harrv 

This  handsome  ami  copiously  illusttatfd  quarto 
volume  deals  with  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
which  perplex  the  statesman  and  confound  the  philo- 
sopher. Its  author.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  is  a  man 
who,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  had  rare  and 
almost  unexampled  opportunities  of  studying  the 
Africans  in  Africa.  North,  South,  East  and  West 
of  that  dark  continent  Sir  Harry  Johnston  has  been 
in  positions  of  authority  which  facilitated  the  study 
of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  He  has  been  Con- 
sul. Consul-Cieneral,  Commissioner.  Special  Com- 
missioner and  Commander-in-Chief. 

AN   EXPERT    OF    EXPERTS. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  great  opportunity  given  by 
these  varied  official  positions  that  Sir  Harrv  John- 
ston has  been  singularly  favoured.  He  possesses 
a  rare  combination  of  exceptional  qualifications. 
-•Vlthough  his  health  was  at  last  somewhat  impaired 
by  his  long  and  tr\ing  experiences  in  troj)ical  re- 
gions, he  was  possessed  of  a  constitution  that  en- 
abled him  to  enjoy  life  equally  in  the  swamps  of 
the  West  Ooast  or  in  the  highlands  of  Ugand.i. 
A  Scotchman  by  descent,  a  Londoner  by  birth,  he 
had  none  of  the  doumess  which  sometimes  dis- 
tinguishes the  North  Briton.  A  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies and  with  a  gift  of  keen  observation,  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  peoples  amidst  which 
he  sojourned  the  trained  eye  of  the  artist  and  the 
habit  of  exact  and  minute  obsen-ation  which  is  the 
morality  of  the  scientist.  None  of  our  pro-consuls 
wielded  a  more  facile  pen,  and  as  a  student  of 
anthropology  he  was  at  one  time  without  a  peer 
in  the  foreign  or  Colonial  service  of  the  Crown. 
I  congratulate  Me.ssrs.  Methuen  on  having  published 
the  work  of  such  a  uniquely  qualified  expt-rt  on  the 
sul)ject  of  "  The  Negro  in  the  New  World." 

A  BOOK  OF  BOOKS. 

The  high  expectations  fostered  by  the  memorv  of 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  other  books  are  more  than 
sustained  bv  the  contents  of  this  volume.  In  none 
of  his  previous  works — and  they  constitute  a  small 
library  in  themselves — has  Sir  Harrv  Johnston  been 
more  completely  and  unresenedly  himself.  He  is 
in  a  position  of  rare  independence.  He  has  seen 
and  refle<-ted  much,  and  in  this  book  he  speaks  his 
mind  with  refre.shing  candour.  Yet  there  is  no 
down-thumf)  dogmatism  of  Dogberry  about  his 
judgments.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imputed  to  him 
a.s  a  fault  that  his  judicial,  or  more  correctly,  his 
.scientific  turn  of  mind,  compels  him  frequently  to 
mar   what   appeared   an    otherwise  conclusive   train 
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of  argument  by  admissions  of  facts  which  conflict 
with  the  theory  he  is  advocating.  I5ut  he  speaks 
his  mind,  and  speaks  it  freely,  upon  a  \ast  range 
of  subjects,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  literary  and 
ethical  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  might  seem  to 
lie  outside  even  the  wide  field  which  the  author 
has  marked  out  for  himself.  This  gives  a  refresh- 
ing variety  to  the  book.  Even  if  in  the  text  Sir 
Harry  sticks  to  the  black  man,  you  must  always 
be  prepared  for  the  l)urstiiig  of  some  cracker  in  a 
fixitnote  for  the  special  edification  or  otherwise 
of  the  white.  So,  although  it  is  in  a  kind  of  a 
way  an  encyclopaedia  upon  a  wide  subject,  it  is 
in  reality  more  entertaining  than  any  encyclopaedia 
— being  a  dissertation  de  omnibus  rebus  ct  quibus- 
dam  aliis  by  one  of  the  most  alert  and  penetrating 
minds  of  our  time. 

IS    THE    NEGRO    OUR    GREAT-GRANDFATHER? 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  being  an  anthropologist  first 
of  all,  naturally  starts  his  book  with  an  anthropo- 
logical disquisition  upon  the  Negro.  In  this  respect 
he  follows  the  example  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
begins  with  Genesis.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  A.  Keith, 
Professor  Duckworth,  and  various  French  and  Ger- 
man anthropologists,  and  dissents  from  the  Italian 
Sergi  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  white  race. 
But,  in  common  with  most  anthropologists  of  our 
day,  he  holds  that  both  Asiatic  and  European  peo- 
ples have  an  ancient  infusion  of  Negro  blood  in 
their  veins.  In  fact,  an  uneasy  suspicion  grows  in 
the  mind  on  reading  these  anthropological  books 
that  the  African  is  the  great-uncle,  if  not  the  great- 
grandfather of  us  all.  The  resemblance  between 
the  sturdy  Negro,  whose  portrait  graces  the  opening 
pages  of  Sir  Harry's  book,  and  the  refined  features 
of  the  latest  offshoot  of  the  most  highly  evolved 
Caucasian  type,  is  not  very  close.  But  the  Negro, 
according  to  Sir  Harry,  has  retained  dormant  the 
full  attributes  of  sapient  humanity.  He  has  re- 
markable and  ungaugeable  capacities.  Among  other 
things  he  is  the  most  emotional  and  uxorious  of 
men,  with  a  virility  which  enables  him  to  survive 
pestilences  which  devastate  his  offspring.  But 
although  so  highly  vitalised  and  so  instinct  with 
vigorous  sexuality,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  bears  em- 
phatic testimony  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  charge 
so  constantly  brought  againin  him  by  his  enemies. 
The  Negro,  who  is  somewhat  inordinate  in  his  pas- 
sion for  women  of  his  own  race,  is  not  speciallv 
attracted  towards  white  women.  On  this  point  Sir 
Harry  Johnston's  evidence  is  weighty,  and  with 
most  readers  will  be  decisive. 
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THE    SAFETY    OF    WHITE    WOMEN   IN   JAMAICA — 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  in  his  account  of  the  Negro 

in   Jamaica,    where   he  enormously   outnuml>ers   the 

white,  says  : — 

It  is  scarcely  too  sweeping  an  assertion  to  say  that 
tliere  has  been  ho  case  in  Jamaica  or  any  other  British 
West  Iiiilia  island  of  rape,  or  indecent  assault,  or  annoy- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  black  man  or  mulatto  against  a 
white  woman  since  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  Sir 
Svdney  Olivier,  reviewing  tliis  topic  as  regards  Jamaica, 
says  with  truth:  "A  young  white  woman  can  walk  alone 
in  the  hills  or  about  Kingston,  in  daylight  or  dark,  through 
populous  settlements  of  exclusively  black  or  coloured  folk, 
without  encountering  anything  hut  friendly  salutation 
from  man  or  woman.  Single  ladies  may  hire  a  carriage 
and  drive  all  over  the  islaiui  without  trouble  or  molesta- 
tion. .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  an  indis- 
putable Sitrl  that  Jamaica,  or  any  other  West  India  is- 
land, is  as  safe  for  white  women  to  go  about  in.  if  not 
safer  than,  any  European  cviuntry  with  which  I  am  ac- 
tiuaintert."  The  same  statement  might  be  applied  with 
equal  truth   to  all  parts  of  Negro  Africa.— (P.  279.) 

Again  he  tells  us — "  I  was  informed  by  every 
resident  or  official  whom  I  questioned  that  cases  of 
Negro  assaults  on  white  women  were  practically 
unknown  in  Cuha." — (P.  67.) 

AND  IN  THE    SOUTHERN    STATES. 

As  it  was  in  Jamaica,  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
Africa,  so  it  is  in  the  Southern  States  of  Northern 
America.     Sir  Harry  says  : — 

There  is.  I  am  convinced,  a  delilierate  tendency  in  the 
Southern  St-ates  to  exaggerate  tTie  desire  of  the  Negro  for 
a  sexual  union  with  white  women,  and  the  crimes  be  ma.v 
commit  under  this  impulse.  A  few  exceptional  Negroes 
in  West  and  South  Africa  and  in  America  are  attracted 
towards  a  white  consort,  but  almost  invariably  for  honest 
and  pure-minded  reasons,  because  of  some  intellectual 
affinity  or  sympathy.  The  mass  of  the  race,  if  left  free  to 
choose,  would  prefer  to  m,ate  with  women  of  its  own  tyi)e. 
When  cases  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  South  .\frica. 
South-West.  East,  and  Oentr.al  Africa  of  some  great  Negro 
uprising,  and  tbe  wives  and  daughters  of  officials,  mis- 
sionaries, and  settlers  have  been  temporarily  at  the  mercy 
of  a  Negro  army,  or  in  the  power  of  a  Negro  chief,  how 
extremely  rare  are  the  proved  cases  of  any  sexual  abuse 
arising  from  this  circunislance !  How  inlinitely  rarer  than 
the  prostitution  of  Negro  women  f^vllowing  oti  some  great 
connuest  of  the  whites,  or  of  their  black  or  yellow  allies' 
T  know  th.a.t  the  contrary  has  been  freely  allege<l  and 
falsely  stated  in  histories  of  .\frican  events;  Init  when  the 
facts  have  l)een  re.ally  inrvestigated.  it  is  little  else  thati 
astonishing  tliat  tbe  Negro  has  either  had  too  great  a 
ra<-ial  sense  of  decency,  or  too  little  liking  for  the  white 
women  (I  believe  it  is  the  former  rather  than  the  latter) 
to  outrage  the  unhappy  white  women  and  girls  temporarily 
in  his  power. — fP.  462.) 

WHAT   AROUT  MISCEGENATION? 

Upon  the  vexed  problem  of  miscegenation.  Sir 
Harrv  Johnston  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
He  regards  the  Negro  as  a  brother,  but  does  not 
hanker  after  him  as  a  borther-in-law.  Miscegena- 
tion, he  thinks,  has  pre\ailed  extensively  in  the 
remote  past  of  our  race,  and  it  will  recur,  although 
race  prejudice  offers  a  barrier.  Tn  the  United 
States,  he  says  : — 

Illicit  unions  lietween  black  and  white  are  no  longer  so 
common.  II  seemed  to»  me  that  such  unions  now  have 
fiecome  as  renellent  to  white  racial  pride  as  to  the  growing 
self-respect  of  the  coloured  i-onimunity.  The  mulatto  ele- 
m'>T''  certainly  anpe.irs  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  North 
a^'d  Murlh-Eist.  but  that.  I  think,  is  due  to  the  lendcncy 
of  Negroes  in  the  coloured  regions  of  the  United  States 
lis  in  tlie  healthier  parts  of  Soutli  Africa)  to  develop  a 
lithler  lone  of  skin  colour;  and  no  doubt  the  half-<vliile 
women  are  now  iiwirrying  hack  into  the  Negro  communitv. 
carrviiig  with  them  their  (|uota  of  Caucasian  lilood.--(P. 
462.) 


The  negro  in  the  Southern  States  is  not  multiply- 
ing so  rapidly  as  his  white  fellow-citizens.  There 
are  20,000,000  pure  blood  whites  in  tliese  old  slave 
States  as  against  7,500,000  negroes  and  negroids, 
and  Sir  Harry  ))oints  out  that  these  20,000,000 
whites  (who  are  increasing  faster  than  the  negro) 
are,  as  regards  physique,  the  pick  of  America.  He 
does  not  even  agree  with  those  who  think  there  is 
a  tendencv  to  race  suicide  in  the  North  ;  but  here 
he  ninv  lie  tm:)  optimistic. 

LOCATING  THE  REAL  DEVIL. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  maintains  that  science  has  not 
only  located  the  real  Devil,  but  has  begun  to  dis- 
cover how  to  exorci.se  him  from  the  world.  He  has 
built  up  a  veritable  religion  upon  this  discovery,  a 
creed  which  has  already  its  saints  and  its  martyrs. 
The  enemy  of  mankind,  who  was  unveiled  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  serpent,  is  declared 
by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  to  have  many  manifestation.s  ; 
amongst  others  that  of  an  almost  invisible  worm. 
The  following  passages  describe  the  nature  and 
the  habits  of  the  Evil  One  :  — 

Africa  is  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  real  Devil— the 
reactionary  forces  of  Nature,  hostile  to  the  uprise  of 
Humanity.  Here  Beelzebub,  King  of  the  Flies,  marshals 
his  vermiform  and  arthropod  hosts — insects,  ticks,  and 
nematode  worms — which  more  than  in  any  other  continent 
(excepting  negroid  Asia)  convey  to  the  skin,  veins,  intes- 
tines, or  spinal  marrow  of  men  and  otlier  vertebrates  the 
micro-organisms  which  cause  deadly,  disfiguring,  or  de- 
iMlitating  diseases.  ()r  themselves  cre:ite  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  persecuted  human  being,  beast,  bird,  reptile, 
frog,   or   fish.— (Pp.    14-18.) 

.     .  But    the   worst   Nematodes  of   all    are   the   "  Hook- 

worms "  of  the  allied  genera  Anctiloxtonnim  and  Nerator. 
now  found  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  their  range  through  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world  (extendiig 
even  into  the  teini>erate  regions). 

Both  of  these  parasites,  in  a  minute  larval  form,  enter 
tlie  human  system  directly  through  tbe  skin  by  way  of 
the  pores  or  hair-follicles,  and  generally  in  the  spaces 
)>etween  tlie  fingers  or  toes,  or  on  the  wrists;  perhaps  also 
iti  driniiing-water  or  dirty  food,  which  carries  tliem  to  the 
throat.  They  pass  throu'gh  the  blood  into  the  lungs  and 
tlience  to  the  intestines,  more  espeiially  that  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  (below  the  stomach)  called  the  dviode- 
nuni.  Uevo  these  dangerous  Threadwortns  burrow  into  :ind 
nip  tlie  capillary  lilood-vessels.  Not  only  do  they  sever 
them,  but  they  inject  some  poisonous  saliva  of  their  own 
which  prevents  the  blood  from  coagulating,  and  so  for 
hours  the  tiny  veins  so  on  bleeding  internally.  At  last 
the  human  patient  suffers  from  anspmia.  takes  to  eating 
clay,  dirt,  filtli.  or  iiK-ongruous  food,  liecomes  perpetually 
tired  or  insane,  and  unless  cured  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
worms  dies  of  some  disease  induced  liy  ;ina^mi:i. 

Whilst  the  worms  are  feasting  on  the  blcHid  or  tissue 
(it  is  not  certain  which)  the  feunilcs  lay  innumerable 
eggs,  and  tliese  pass  out  of  the  linniaii  bod.v  in  tbe  fspces. 
The  minute  larvje  are  sfHin  hatched  out.  and  infest  the 
ground  round  the  place  where  the  cxuviie  have  been  de- 
po8ite<i.  Tfie  larv.-il  worms  must  have  moisture  for  fur- 
ther existence,  .and  c:in  live  in  water.  But  if  after  a  cer- 
tain stase  in  'heir  growth  they  do  not  enter  the  human 
s.vstem.   they   die. 

THF.    EXORCISM    OF    THE    DEVIL. 

The  Negro  has  to  a  certain  extent  become  immune 
to  the  attacks  of  this  fatal  Hook-worm.  Tt  does  not 
kill  him,  but  it  souietimes  engenders  in  him.  as  a 
race,  .^njemia  and  Laziness.  [He  is.  in  fact,  a 
perffvt  hive  of  dangerous  germs,  and  the  Negro 
has  been  the  greatest  disease-spreader  of  the  world.] 
When  we  deplore  the  idleness  of  the  Negro  uiij  the 
lattt^iior  of  the  -c/iitrs  who  inhabit  tropical  regions, 
we  now  know  a  cause  from  which  these  evils  spring. 
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It  is  possibly  the  work  of  that  Hook-worm.  But 
It  last  science  has  discovered  how  to  exorcise  this 
devil,  which  once  tried  to  prevent  tiie  piercing  of 
the  Saint  Gothard  tunnel  : — 

Dr.  Bv«zol<).  of  Turin,  iliscoveied— suiel.v  lit-  deservee  a 
.\i>bel  prize?  that  au  unfailiiiB  cure— a  certain  means  of 
evpelling  Uic  worms  was  the  drug  tliymol  (essence  of 
thyme),  followed  lij-  Epsom  salts.  So  there  is  the  remedy. 
--(P.   19.) 

Was  there  ever  a  .•simpler  prescription  for  the 
acliievement  of  sm-Ji  miraculous  restilts  ?  The  es- 
sence of  thxtiie  and  ,1  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  Behold 
the  essentials  for  the  regeneration  of  Africa  and 
tropical  America  !  With  their  aid,  and  with 
remedies  for  other  tliseases,  white  men  can  now  live 
,ind  lal)our  and  rear  their  children  in  the  troi)ics, 
.111(1  hy  their  jiotent  iiower  the  Negro  will  lose  his 
laziness  and  develop  the  industrial  virtues  of  the 
while  race.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  ? 
was  asked  long  ago.  To-day  we  reply,  We  do  not 
care  to  change  his  skin,  but  we  can  transform  his 
character  hy  the  aid  of  the  essence  of  thyme  and 
Epsom  salts  ! 

"  ON  THIS  ROCK  I  FOUND  MY  CHURCH  1'' 

In  this  comprehensixe  book  we  find  ever\  now 
and  then  traces  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  longing  to 
found  a  new  Church  with  a  new  calendar,  a  new 
Devil,  and  a  new  Bible.  Haeckel  also  aspires  to 
be  a  Church  builder.  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  Church 
is  intolerant  of  all  other  religions  but  Christianity, 
and  his  ideas  of  being  a  Christian  are  compatible 
with  disliking  church  services,  loathing  hymns,  and 
a  certain  fury  against  the  Old  Testament.  The 
rock  upon  which  his  Church  is  founded  is  the 
elemental  sociology  of  Christ's  teaching  combined 
with  the  api)lication  of  practical  science  to  the  prob- 
li'ms  of  human  life.  The  H<x)k-worm  is  a  charac- 
teristic outcrop  of  his  Devil,  and  his  exorcism  would 
be  Thymol  and  Epsom  salts.  "  Oh,  for  the  besom 
of  a  reformer,"  he  cries,  referring  (in  the  education 
of  the  Negro)  to  the  overstudy  of  the  classics  and 
the  Old  Testament.  "  To  sweep  aw-ay  all  these 
solemn  pretexts  for  wasting  precious  time  and 
youtliful  zeal,  and  to  make  room  for  the  knowledge 
making  for  salvation  to  be  found  in  the  most 
modern  presentments  of  History  and  Geograpin ,  of 
Anthropology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  of  that  new- 
Bible,   the  story  of  the  Earth   itself — Geology.'' 

In  the  name  of  true  religion  and  of  common  sense,  of 
mane  ail  too  short  life  on  this  wonderful  pl.met.  of  the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  principles  of  forest  preservation 
anil  disease  prevention,  of  respect  for  hcautiful  birds  and 
lieasis  and  other  wonderful  works  of  (loil.  all  that  should 
make  the  seven  years  of  studcnthood  fruitful  in  real  useful 
learning,  cannot  some  termination  be  put  to  this  fetichistic 
Jionsense.  this  solemn  caul,  this  abominable  waste  of  time 
and  brain  power?— (P.  402.) 

HIS    NEW    S.MNTS'    CALENDAR. 

Like  Auguste  Comte  and  the  old  Catholic  Ciunch, 

Sir    Harry    Johnston    must   have  his  ow-n   Saints' 

("alendar.     Writing  to  me  the  other  dav.  he  said  : — • 

It  is  time  we  started  this  new  Saints'  Calendar.  I  see 
some  twenty-nine  persons  assembled  the  other  day  and 
founded   a.   British    Academy  of   Literature.     Well,    we   want 


a  similar  committee  (presided  over  by  the  .Vrchbishoj)  of 
C'anterburyJ  to  draw  up  a  list  for  olHcial  canonisation  in 
the  Knglisli-speaking  world.  And  select  worthies  who  have 
really  done  sj)lendid  things  in  the  Service  oj  Mnn  to  be 
remembered  hen^-eforth  among  the  Saints,  to  be  remein- 
bere<l  on  their  Days  and  thanked.  A  list  ranging  from 
Bede  and  .Vlfred.  William  the  L>>n(iueror.  and  Kogcr  Bacon 
to  Shakespeare  -(lod'.s  spokesman,  if  ever  there  was  one 
-to  jMrs.  Fry  and  John  llo'ward,  .hunts  Watt  and  liobert 
Arkwright.  Dickens.  Florence  Nightingale.  Susan  B.  .\nihony 
and  C.  W.  Stiles  (but  I  haven't  time  to  look  up  the 
.-Vmerican  section).  Darwin,  and  even  Dunlop.  who  invented 
the  pneumatic  tire,  which  gave  birth  to  Iho  safety  bicycle, 
and  thereby  brought  health,  virtue.  hap|)ii]e8H,  a  refining 
love  of  beauty  to  unc^>unted  jkhu"  workers.  ovei-w<jrked 
workers,  in  towu  and  country.  These  have  all  done  far. 
far  more  for  humanity  than  j'our  pulpit-thumper  or  .vour 
obstinate  martyr  who  was  not  content  to  compromise  about 
some  disputable  doctrin£.  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
which  at  the  present  clTiy  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least 
importance  or  social  welfare.  ...  I  do  not  underrate 
the  need  for  remembering  those  who  liied  or  suffered  agony 
fir  the  principle  of  Freedom  of  Belief,  under  the  Koman 
persecutions  and  those  of  Henry  VIH.,  Mary.  Elizabetli. 
the  Stuarts  and  I,ouis  XI V.;  but  revelation  did  not  stop  at 
70  A.D.,  nor  martyrology  with   the  Dragonnades. 

SIR  HARRY  Johnston's  credo. 
The  following  articles  of  faith  are  professed  by 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  if  not  as  necessary  for  sal- 
v.ition,  nevertheless  as  essential  to  all  who  would 
walk  in  the  way  of  life  that  is  the  only  pathway  of 
safety  for  the  nations  : — 

(1)  I  think  the  British  Empire  the  most  benclicent  insti- 
tuiion  ever  brought  into  existence,  with  all  its  faults, 
httle  stupidities,  Pharisaism,  and  tiny   brutalities. 

(2)  I  don't  think  any  of  the  8ubje<t  or  coloured  races 
in  the  Empire  at  present  lit  to  govern  themselves  with 
complete  fair  play.  Obristianity.  and  stable  civilisation. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  never  hold  out  hopes 
of  Ibeir  being  able  to  do  so.  What  would  a,  sciioojii.., 
think  it  the  niast«r  said:  "My  lad!  you  will  alivciys  be  at 
school.  You  will  uiicuys  have  to  play  that  silly  cricket. 
Y'ou  will  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  Ixiunds  or  remain 
out  after  half-past  eight.  And  .you  will  always  go  on 
doing  lessons!"  Why,  in  time  the  whole  scIkkiI  would 
mutiny!  Therefore  I  thoroughly  approve  of  these  cautious 
measures  of  representative  Government  in  India,  I 
thoroughly  endorse  the  limited  sullrage  accorded  to  the 
populace  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  approve  the  cautious- 
ness— water  must  be  let  out  slowly  till  at  last  its  current 
is   manageable. 

(3)  I  believe  that  the  White  race  originated  iif  Bumiie 
(Sergi  thinks  it  originated  in  North  Africa):  I  believe  it 
has  been  the  redeeming  race  of  the  world,  at  the  iMittom 
of  all  great  inventions,  all  great  iniprovenients.  all  great 
religions,  all  types  of  physical  beauty.  I  believe  it  to- 
day to  be — in  the  lump— physically  stronger,  mentally 
wiser,  handsomer,  taller  (in  the  aggregate),  and  generally 
superior  to  any  other  human  race  or  siili-siiocies.  So  mucli 
for  the  i>ure  white  man  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia.  Nortli 
Africa.  Neo-.\merica,  and  Neo-Australasian.  But.  nobleane 
ohliue;  a.nd  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  discourage  the  other 
sub-species  and  blends  of  the  human  type  from  hoping, 
through  strivings  with  Nature  similar  to  those  undertaken 
by  our  remote  forefathers,  to  rival  us  some  day;  perliaps 
to  replace  us.  Hard  work  tempered  by  Christianity  should 
be  the  test  and  the  appeaser  of  racial  worth  antl  emula- 
tion. 

CHRISTIANITY     AND    THE    NEGRO. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  gives  full  credit  to  the  various 
missionary  societies  and  to  the  Catholic  Church  for 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  save  the  neg- 
roes from  the  worst  horrors  of  slavery.  He  gives 
special  praise  to  the  Moravians,  of  whom  he  makes 
the  following  characteristic  remark:  — 

The  original  Moravians  were  indeed — as  fifty  other  sects 
have  been  from  9(J0  A.D.  to  1900  A.I).-  half-crazed  with 
warped  study  of  that  dangerous  and  needless  addition  to 
the  iHioks  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Revelation  of  .John, 
and  it  retinired  the  saving  common  sense  of  Zinzeiidorf. 
the  (ieneral  B'Mith  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  to  turn  their 
fervour  into  the  channel  of  jierfeit  servii'c  to  man —(P. 
357.) 
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Of  the  influence  of  Christianity  iie  speaks^  with 
respect  not  altogether  unmixed  with  awe.  It  is  the 
scruples  of  Christians  which  paralyse  the  logic  of 
the  nineteenth  century  anlhropologist.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  cannot  he  applied 
unsparingly  by  the  wholesale  elimination  of  the 
unlit,  it  is  because  of  the  curious  jHirsislence  of  the 
influence  of  the  teaching  ascribed  to  the  Carpenter 
of  Nazareth,  who,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
must  still  be  reckoned  with  "as  the  greatest" 
among  the  positive  forces  of  to-day.  "  Nothing  is 
([uite  the  same  since  Christianity  has  come  into  the 
world."     Sir  Harry  wrote  me  once: — 

Tlie  mass  nf  the  wliite  pe.>i)le8  pretend  to  lie  Christians, 
anil  there  really  an'  some  Cnristians  amongst  mem— 1 
mean  people  wno  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  tlis 
Apostles  in  our  social  and  racial  relations  with  the  rcsL 
of  the  world,  and  seek  to  put  them  in  force.  I  should 
think  there  were  iiuite  a  million  of  real  Christians  (adults) 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  day.  Well,  these 
Christians  are  preveirted  by  their  convictions  from  per- 
Becuting,  or  allowing  others  to  persecute,  the  non-white, 
non-Caucasian  peoples  of  the  world;  .ajid  this  merely  nega- 
tive policy  on  their  part  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  consider- 
able incre.tse  on  the  part  of  the  coloured  folk.  At  the 
8ime  time,  the  colaure<l  peoples  are  becoming  slowly  better 
educated,  more  inured  to  our  Twentieth  Century  education, 
/(s  sc  fuiit  unv  i)lace  au  nolcil. 

WHAT  THE  AMERICANS   HAVE  DONE  IN  CUBA. 

Among  the  Christianising  forces  which  have  help- 
ed the  Negro,  although  they  have  indefinitely  post- 
l)oned  the  creation  of  an  independent  negro  State, 
was  the  American  con'juest  of  Cuba.  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  splendid  work 
which  the  Americans  have  done  iji  that  island.  He 
savs : — • 

The  Americans  have  completely  extirpated  Yellow  Fever; 
have  got  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  Malaria  in  tne  same  way 
(by  draining,  and  by  protecting  dwellings  against  the  mos- 
quito with  wire-gauze  windows).  They  have  made  the 
Press,  speech,  and  literature  absolutely  free.  Before  they 
came  the  Bible  in  English  or  Spanish  was  contraband,  and 
the  embargo  on  modern  literature  what  it  was  in  Turkey 
under  the  Hamidian  r.ijimc.  They  have  endowed  the 
Cuban  towns  with  magnificent  public  works,  paved  streets, 
and  pure  water;  they  have  turned  brigands  into  politiciai:8 
(at  any  rate,  harmless  to  life),  barracks  into  hotels, 
prisons  into  libriiries.  and  hospitals  into  schools.  They 
founded  a  great,  secure  National  Bank;  they  established 
primary  education  on  a  well-equipped  basis,  and  made 
education  compulsory.  Religion  was  freed  from  every 
trammel.  Passports  were  aliolished.  Tourists  increased 
fnim  about  ten  per  annum  to  a  yearly  thirty  thousand. 
The  beauty  of  the  Spanish  towns  was  not  only  left  undis- 
turbetl,  but  was  rcp:iired  and  enhanced.  The  railway 
system,  under  Knglish,  C;inadian.  and  Anieruan  manage- 
ment, was  extended  throughout  the  length  aiul  breadth  of 
the  island.  Good  sanitation  was  introduced  everywhere, 
together  with  up-t<vdato  hospitals,  iiew-style  doctors  and 
dentista,  and  scientifically  trained   nurses.— (P.  68) 

THE   ENGLI.SH- SPEAKING    SLAVE-OWNER. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
in  his  extensive  survey  of  the  condition  of  the 
N'egro  in  all  parts  of  the  New  World.  His  narra- 
tive is  humiliating  as  tf>  the  past,  but  hojioful  as  to 
the  future.  The  I'.nglish-speaking  man  may  well 
feel  aba.sed  in  the  dust  when  he  reads  the  e\ideiice 
as  to  his  position  in  the  scale  of  comparative  in- 
humanity :  — 

Intelligent  European  lr:ivellerB  in  Africa  and  Ameri<a 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eightceuth  century  rcconled 
oninioiis  of  their  own  and  answers  to  their  (iiiestioim  fr'>ni 
Negroes  which  went  lo  show  that  in  the  o))inion  yf  tlie 
Negroes  tliemHeivcs  tlie  slave-holding  nations  Bl<K)d  thu»  m 
order  of  merit  as  regards  kind  treatment  of  slaves :  The 
I'nrliiui'i''"'  li"l;  then  the  Svuniarilf,  the  Dativg.  the 
Frcnrlt,   K»(;ii«h,  and  Vutcli. 


Slavery  under  the  Hag  of  Portugal  (or  Brazil)  or  of 
.Spain  was  nul  a,  condition  without  hope,  a  life  in  hell,  as 
it  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and, 
above  all,  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Southern  Duited  States. 

That  the  English-si)eaking  man  as  a  slave-owner 
stands  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations  should  mode- 
rate the  sevt;rity  of  our  criticism  of  our  neighbours. 

THE    STARVATION    OF    SLAVES. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  (and  to  me  novel) 
facts  set  forth  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  his  account 
of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  is  the  starvation 
of  the  slaves.  It  has  usually  Ijec-n  asserted  that 
the  slave  could  always  count  upon  being  sufficiently 
fed;  indeed,  this  is  usually  adduced  by  the  ajxilo- 
gists  for  slavery  as  an  adequate  set-off  against  the 
loss  of  liberty.  But  quoting  Olmsted  and  other 
authorities,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  proves  that  the 
slaves  were  constantly  underfed,  and  were  subject 
to  frequent  famines,  which  swept  them  off  by  thou- 
sands. In  ordinary  times  they  were  half -starved. 
Thev  seldom  tasted  meat,  and  bacon  was  given 
them  very  sparingly.  In  North  Carolina  a  quart 
of  corn  per  day  was  declared  by  the  law  to  be  the 
proper  allowance  of  food  for  a  slave.  They  were 
also,  till  1850,  allowed  to  work  stark  naked  in  the 
plantations  and  even  alongside  the  public  roads.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston's  indictment  of  the  slave  system 
is  thorough-going  enough  to  satisfy  Exeter  Hall. 
But  in  the  iirolonged  controversy  over  slavery  Exeter 
Hall  has  long  since  l_)een  provec]  to  be  right,  and  Sir 
Harry's  burning  words  but  endorse  the  verdict  of 
history. 

WHAT   SHOULD  BE  DONE  IN  THE   SOUTH. 

.\s  to  lynching.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  makes  the 
following  suggestions:  — 

It  is  so  essential  that  lynching  and  mob-law  shinild  be 
put  dawn  in  what  is  in  some  respects  the  foremost  country 
of  the  world  cind  should  therefore  he  the  world's  exem- 
plar): that  when  nest  there  is  a  lynching  outbreak  in  any 
district  (and  the  State  authorities  do  n<St  promptly  sup- 
press it,  track  down  and  punish  the  white  ringleaders  and 
their  followers),  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
despatch  a  large  force  of  Federal  troops  to  the  oflending 
county  of  the  misgoverned  State,  and  levy  a.  war  contri- 
bution on  the  white  or  the  black  inhal)itants  of  that 
county  (whichever  was  the  first  to  begin  the  trouble).  The 
overplus  of  this  he:ivy  impost  (after  paying  mrr  expenses) 
should  be  distributed  among  the  |>eople  of  the  injured 
race.  I  believe  that  such  a  President  would  be  elected 
to  a  second  or  a  third  term  of  office.  The  Americans  may 
elect  their  rulers,  but  they  love  a  chief  magistrate  who 
rules.— (P.  466.) 

What  the  Unite<l  States  wants  is  a  good  Rural  Con- 
stabulary, white  and  coloured;  best  of  all  a  Coloured 
Police,  mounted  and  unmounted,  under  White  OHicers,  a 
Police  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the  State  Governor.  If 
she  had  such  a  constabulary  as  that  of  Jamaica  (or  of 
her  own  devising  in  Culia  and  in  Panama)  crime  would 
diminish  enormously,  and  insecurity  <jf  life  and  property 
diminish  to  as  low  a  figure  as  in  the  British  West  Indies 
or  the  Canal  Zone— (P.  468.) 

THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    NEGRO. 

It  is  good  hearing  to  learn  from  so  competent 
and  im|)artial  an  authority  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
that  despite  the  Negro  tieing  cheated  out  of  his 
electoral  rights  in  the  South,  and  being  occasionally 
subjc*-!  to  Ivnch  law.  his  lot  on  the  whole  is  iioi 
unhappy  :  — 

With  all  the  iiiinerfeotions  in  the  social  acceptance  of 
the    coloured    people   of    the    Duited    State*— imperfections 
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which  with  time  and  patieuce  and  aiwuding  to  the  meritB 
of  the  Neo-Nevrro  will  disappear — tlie  main  fact  was  evident 
\<i  me  after  a  tour  throutrh  the  Kaelern  and  Soiilherii 
Sui.es  of  North  Aiiierii-a.  tliat  nowiiere  in  the  world  -cer- 
lainly  not  in  Africa  — has  tlie  Negro  l)een  given  such  a 
cnaiico  of  mental  and  physical  development  as  in  the 
i'..i.ed  States. 

Also  tiiat  nowhere  else  has  the  Negro  so  greatly  availeil 
himself  of  his  op|),>riniiiiie8.  Intellectually,  and  perhajis 
physically,  he  has  attained  his  highest  degree  <if  advance- 
ment as  yet  in  the  United  States.  Politically  he  is  freer 
mere,  socially  he  is  happier  than  in  ajiy  other  part  of  the 
world— (P.   477.) 

THE    BOOK    AND    ITS    AUTHOR. 

I  h;ue  said  so  much  nlxnit  the  author  1  li;i\t^ 
left  myself  hut  little  spare  to  devote  to  his  book. 
The  author  has  written  himself  out  so  graphically 
ill  the  Ixiok  that  it  is  jiistifialile  to  devote  the  great- 
est amount  of  attention  to  his  remarkable  person- 
ality. But  even  in  the  briefest  notice  of  this  niosl 
admirable  work  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
its  excellent  index,  its  useful  maps,  and  its  super- 
abundant illustrations.  It  is  so  seldom  that  anv 
book  succeeds  so  well  in  Ijeing  a  gazetteer  and  a 
book  of  travel,  a  philosophical  treatise  and  a  pole- 
mical pamphlet  all  in  one.  On  the  whole,  the  result 
of  the  survey  is  reassuring.  Black  as  the  picture  is 
which  had  to  Ije  painted.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  e\en 
in  his  most  gruesome  descriptions  of  things  as  they 
were,  recognises  that  the  most  lurid  horror  of  great 
darkness  was  not  without  its  silver  lining.  The 
story  of  the  slave  ship  with  hundreds  of  human 
l>eings  wedged  together  like  sardines  l)et\veen  decks 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  high  reads  like  a 
vision  of  hell.  But  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  after  re- 
cording these  horrors,  says  :  "  So  far  as  the  sum 
of  human  misery  in  Africa  was  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  trade  in  slaves  between  that  Con- 
tinent and  America  scarcely  added  to  it." — (P.  84.) 

THE  SOUL  OF  GOODNESS  IN  THINGS  OF  EVIL. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  admission  as  to 
the  benefit  of  the  slave  trade  to  Africa  : — 

The  effect  of  their  commerce  in  Negroes  was  not  entirel.v 
evil  BO  far  as   .Vfrica  was   concerned.     It  introduced   to   the 


innormoet  parts  of  the  Congo  basin,  as  well  as  through 
almost  all  West  Africa  from  Mossamedes  on  the  south  to 
the  Senegal  on  the  north,  much  wealth  in  brass  and  silver, 
guns  and  gunpowder  [with  which  the  natives  <'')uld  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  ravages  of  wild  beaals  and  procure 
supplies  of  ivory  for  their  own  enrichmenlj,  large  sup- 
plies of  distilled  sjiirits  Iharnifiil.  indeed,  but  provot-ative 
of  energ.tj.  many  industries  and  arts  in  weaving  clolli. 
carving  ivory,  casting  and  working  BietaU.  The  bronze  an 
of  B^nin  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Portuguese  (who  visited  that  coun.try  mainly  for  the  trade 
in  slaves),  also  the  designing  of  pottery  (especially  In 
the  southern  basin  of  the  Congo),  and  many  other  arts 
and  industries  which  have  distinctly  raised  the  level  of 
the  Western  Negro's  culture.  Then  as  regards  food-stuffs, 
the  Portuguese  slave-trade  has  indeed  enriched  Negro 
Africa.  The  Portuguese  slave-traders  brought  with  them 
to  the  west  coast  (as  also  to  the  east)  the  sugar-cane, 
sweet  i>otato,  onion,  tobacco  jilant,  maize,  pineapples, 
tomatoes.  Chili  peppers,  guavas,  wheat,  rice,  maiuoc,  the 
domestic  pig,  tlie  Muscovy  duck,  the  Kuropean  cattle. 
These  introductions  were  repeatedly  made  with  the  deli- 
berate object  of  arresting  famines  such  as  in  the  historical 
period  have  devastated  .\frica  to  a  degree  scarcely  realised 
by  European  historians,  whole  tribes  disappearing  every 
now  and  then  when  a.  failure  of  the  rains,  a  blight,  or  a 
disease  has  killed  their_ indigenous  food  crops  or  driven 
away  the  wild  game.  ondoubte<lly  the  influence  of  the 
Portuguese — attracted  to  .\frica  mainly  as  a  source  of 
labour  supply  for  Portuguese  America — wrought  some  sur- 
prising movements  all  along  the  coast  regions  of  Wes' 
,\frica.  and  in  the  southern  basin  of  the  Congo,  by  which 
orgu-nised  kingdoms  arose  which  created  or  stimulated  com- 
merce, and  which  in  their  general  eflects  on  the  people 
were  perhaps  less  drearily  horrible  than  the  anarchy  of 
cannibal  savages. 

In  the  dim  recesses  of  the  Congo  basin  naked  swages 
began  to  realise  that  there  was  a  world  outside  their  en- 
circling ring  of  gorilla-haunted  forests,  a  world  which 
would  barter  for  war-captives  or  scwial  derelicts  beads, 
brass,  iron  wire.  guns,  gnniwwder,  bells,  scarlet  cloth,  and 
rum. 

With  this  extract  1  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  a 
bcKik  full  of  good  things  It  is  a  monument  of 
patient  industry  or  assiduous  study,  and  of  keen 
observation.  It  is  inspired  by  a  passion  for  truth 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  humanitv  which  are  rarely 
so  perfectly  conjoined.  It  will,  I  trust  and  believe, 
be  no  slight  addition  to  the  obstacles  which  forbid 
mankind  taking  a  retrograde  path  in  dealing  with 
coloured  races  j  and  it  will  help  to  inspire  and  en- 
courage all  those  who  are  maintaining  the  g(X)d 
fight  for  humanity  against  the  banded  legions  of 
corporate  greed  and  Jingo  exploitation. 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


THE 


GciK'ral  iTi;rot  hiis  Ix'cii  oxpit'ssed  at  tlie  news  of 
tlio  <lc:itli  ill  liis  tliirtv-fiftli  year  of  Mr.  Allieit  Henry 
Ward,  niaiiaijer  for  South  Africa  of  tlio  Xorthern 
.VHSiiraiu-o  CoinpaH.v. 


Tlie  lit.  Hon.  A.  Aker.s-Do>ii;las,  Ml'.,  has  accepted 
a  seat  on  the  London  Board  of  tlie  Australian  Mutvial 
l'i(>\  idcnt  .Society  in  the  place  of  Karl  .Jersey  retired. 


On  the  torty-first  day  of  hearing  a  verdict  was 
reached  in  the  action  bronsjlit  by  the  Geelong  Har- 
lidur  Trust  t'ommissioners  against  the  Maritime  In- 
surance Company  for  the  recovery  of  £l'J.Ot)U,  on  a 
policy  ol  insurance  in  connection  with  the  dredge 
■•  Walrus."  which  was  lo.st  at  sea  during  her  voyage 
from  Durban,  South  Africa,  to  Geelong.  The  verdict 
was  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  full  amount  claimed, 
with  (j  per  cent,  interest  from  21st  December,  190G. 


The  two  new  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  "  Yarra " 
and  "  I'arramatta,"  have  been  covered  by  insurance 
for  the  voyage  from  England  to  Australia.  The  boats 
are  value<l  for  insurance  at  .£82,000  each,  and  the 
busiiie-v-s  has  lieen  done  at  the  rate  of  30/-  per  cent, 
against  all  risks.  The  insurances  have  been  placed 
with  Lloyd's  and  the  Loudon  and  Liverpool  Marine 
Insurance  Companies. 


A  (■(iiifereuce  of  <lelegates  from  various  States'  Fire 
Brigade  Boards  was  lield  at  tlie  Central  Brigade 
Office,  Sydney,  on  11th  October,  the  chair  being  oecn- 
pii<l  by  Mr.  S.  Manger.  It  was  decide<l  that  tlie 
Fitleral  Government  bo  aske<l  to  compensate  State 
Hoards  for  services  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
protecting  property  to  the  value  of  £4,(X)0,(XX).  The 
compensation  suggested  is  that  the  cost  of  all  tele- 
phones and  fire  alarms  in  connection  with  fire  sta- 
tions be  grante<l  to  the  brigades,  Tlio  Melbourne 
Board  was  given  executive  power  to  negotiate  and 
carry  out  this  business.  A  motion  was  carried  asking 
the  Federal  Govornnient  to  exempt  all  permanent 
fireman  from  military  service,  and  in  regard  to  volun- 
teer firemen  to  make  provision  that  not  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  them  should  be  al>sent  on  military  duty 
at  any  timi'. 

The  ri'port  and  balance-sheet  of  the  .Soutli  Biitisli 
Insurance  Company  Limited  for  tlie  year  ended  31sl 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITBD. 


FIRE  • 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOVER'S 

LIABILITY  • 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE -GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  Street 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C, 

WALTER  TUCKliR, 

Manager. 


THE  tQUIIY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVe  llABIlliY,  £100.000;  GUtRANTEE  FUND.  £10.000, 
BOARD    OF   DIKKCTORS-  Edward  Kannintr,   F.B(|.,  Chaiinun  ;  W. 
H.  Irvine.    Esq.,    K.C.,    M.P.  ;    I>oiiald    Mackinnon.  Esq.,  M.L.A.  : 
R.  O.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.,  M  L.A.  ;  Stewar*  McArthur.  Esq. 

Registered  Office:  No,  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Cninpany  ii  empowered    by    special    Act  of    ['arlianient   to 
perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business.        JOEL  FoA,  ,MBiia^'er. 
O.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager, 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS. 

Incorporated  Accoantaat,  Spiclallit  for  Installlnl 
UtMt  Amirlcaa  Ottlct  Beokk«epln<  STitema,  tU.— 
LHidtai  (r  Ptrpttial  U<|iri  and  Card-Ledgcri 
C^ttufmUnt;  Flllil,  AddlB<  aid  Posting  Machinu, 

nOYAL    BANK    OHAMBERS.    MELBOURNB. 


,\u^;ll^t  last  show  that  the  net  revenue  anioiinted  to 
t;t(i!l,S07,  as  compared  with  £341,0.>1  in  UKW.  After 
niakinK  full  provision  for  losses  outstanding  there  is 
a  .surplus  ill  the  revenue  account  of  £()7,6(j3.  With 
the  balance  of  1:24.521)  from  the  precwiinn  year  there 
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is  £92,192  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss.  The  reserve 
I'liiul  is  strenfithened  hy  £30,0(K1,  which  raises  it  to 
i:34l).00(). 


A  fire  o«eiirre<l  at  395  Kent-street,  Sydney,  on  11th 
Octol>er.  cjiusing  daniase  to  the  extent  of  about 
,l;800().  Tlie  building  was  occupietl  by  J.  McCarthy 
and  Son,  carriers;  J.  Lenipriere,  merchant;  C.  Bal- 
tick  and  Co.,  merchants;  the  Kagle  and  Globe  Steel 
Co.;  F.  Heid  and  Co.,  inorcliants;  the  Kent  Shirt 
Factory;  and  M.  L.  Sleeinan  and  Sons,  cap  and  hat 
manufacturers.  Tlie  Kent  Shirt  Factory  had  an  insur- 
ance of  £1200  in  the  Union  Company,  and  Sleeman 
and  Sons'  stock  was  insure<l  for  £1G2()  in  the  New 
Zealand  Co.  The  Eagle  and  Globe  Steel  Company  had 
policies  amounting  to  £7(K10  in  various  offices. 


The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Au.stralian 
.Vlliauce  .Vssniauce  Company  was  held  on  tlie  4th 
October.  The  directors  reported  that  the  net  result 
of  the  operations  in  all  departments  (except  life)  was 
a  loss  of  £4(>2;l,  increasing  the  amount  at  debit  and 
profit  and  loss  account  to  £3(3,107.  This  lass  the 
directors  attribute  partially  to  the  nnremunerative 
state  of  the  New  Zealand  Fire  business,  principally 
in  con.se<iueuce  of  inadetiuate  rates  that  had  been 
force<l  upon  the  companies  by  the  competition  of  the 
State  Department. 


There    is    No 
Better  Magazine 
in   the   World 

For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the  Home   than 

"GOOD  nOUSEKEEPINQ." 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "  The  Review  o/ 
Reviews,"  T.  A  O.  BulHIng,  Little  Collins 
Street,  Melbourne, 


Seven  persons  were  injured  in  a  panic  that  occurred 
at  a  cinematograph  entertainment  in  Balmain,  Syd- 
ney, on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  October.  A  spark 
from  the  electric  carbon  ignited  the  film,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  carry  the  burning  film  outside  a  young 
man  dropped  it  among  the  audience.  In  the  ensuing 
stampe<le  there  was  much  confu.sion,  and  a  bad  crush 
oc(urre<l  at  the  doors.  The  building,  which  was 
sliglitly  damagetl,'  i.s  owned  by  the  Central  Methodist 
■\ri.ssion,  and   is  insured  in  the  T'nited  Co.   for  £100(1. 


.\  railway  truck-load  of  furniture,  valued  at  £20(), 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Meredith  railway 
station,  en  route  for  A<lelaide.  The  truck  was  badly 
damaged    by    the   heat. 


Bisliop  Frodsbam,  of  Xorth  Queensland,  lias  issued 
an  eight-page  pamphlet  on  '■  Wake  Up,  Au.stralian 
Mothers.''  It  is  based  on  what  he  calls  "  King 
George's  Call  to  Women,"  and  is  an  earnest  and  at- 
tractive appeal  to  mothers  to  (I)  uphold  the  sanctitv 
of  the  home:  (2)  to  awaken  in  mothers  of  all  classes 
a  seiLse  of  their  great  respon.sibility  in  the  training 
of  their  boys  and  girls,  the  future  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  (.3)  to  organise  in  every  place  a 
band  of  mothers  who  will  unite  in  prayer,  and  seek 
by  tl.eir  own  example  to  lead  their  families  in  purity 
aud  holiness.  It  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  is  pub- 
lished at  2d.  by  W.  C.   IVnfold.  Sydney 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle- 
work, to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
mind— the   Fashions. 


WE     STRONGLY     ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

Tbe  expense  la  nmt  gremt.  Sent  It  al»ag  with 
your  Subscription  to  the  ••Review,"  mr.  It  you 
bnve  paid  that,  sent  It  new, 
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NITRO-BACTBRINB 


wwww^w^www^wwwwww 


A    Few   Extracts   From   Satisfied   Customers. 


Hega,  X.S.W. 

"  Splendid  results  t'rojii  its  use  for  lucerne  in  poor 
land.  Had  four  cuttings  from  the  inoculated  part 
against  two  cuttinjjs  from  the  uninoculuted." 

Frankston,  Vic. 

"  The  pea  crop  wiis  the  finest  we  ever  reaped, 
pods  were  of  good  size  and  mucli  better  than  tlie 
untreated.  The  treated  peas  yielded  a  very  fair 
seaond  crop,  whereas  the  untreated  had  no  indica- 
tions  of   a  second   crop." 

Dandenong,  Vic. 

"Portion  of  oats  treated  was  very  much  better 
than  untreated.  Difference  in  height  was  3  inches 
in  young  crop." 

Surrey  Hills,  Vic. 

"  The  cabbages  were  greatly  improved.  Differ- 
ence in  treated  cabbages  compared  te  untreated  is 
fully  33  per  cent.  Tomatoes  were  excellent  and  of 
immense  size." 

GoiLBiRN  Valley,   Vic. 

"  There  is  a  very  marked  difference,  the  wheat 
treated  with  Nitro-Bacterinc  growing  faster  and 
more  regularly." 

C(JLAC,    Vic. 

"  Crop  has  done  well.  Grew  much  stronger  and 
faster,  and  cost  about  half  as  much  as  the  others. 
I  want  6  packets  for  oats." 

Masterton,  N.Z. 

"  I  am  so  satisfied  that  I  intend  inoculating  oats 
for  50  acres." 


Originals  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Nitro- 
Bacterine  Fertilizer  Co.,  24:  and  26  Market-street, 
Melbourne. 


■  ■iWP>.»»i 


In  Australia  the  Sole  Agents  are  the  Nitro-Bactfrine  Fertilizer  Company,  24  Market 
Street,  Melbourne,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  sent.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go 
to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Mobart,  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  Wingate,  High 
-Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.   L.   M.   Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 


When  ordering,   please  state  fcr  what  Ciop  llie  culltre  is  required. 

Price,   7s.  6d.  per  packet. 


Knirv   lit   Review,    i/ll/lO. 


GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the   following    Poets   or   Novels    at    the 
rate    of    Is.   4d.   per   dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

send    the   order   along. 


Poets. 

Wordsworth  (Pt.   II.). 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

Robert  Southey. 

The  Pleasures  of  Hope  (Campbell). 

Robert  Browning. 

St.   Georgf   and  the  Dragon. 

John  Keate. 

John  Dryden. 

Chauoer's  Canterbury   Tales. 

Paradise  Lost  (Pt.   II.). 

Child*  Harold  (Pt.  II.). 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

W.  Cullen  Bryant. 

William  Cowper. 

Poems  for   Schoolroom  and   Scholar   (Pt.  I.). 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  Other  Poems. 


Novels. 

The   Scarlet  Letter. 

Aldersyde. 

Guy   Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.  Dominic's. 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

The  Conscript. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Les  Miserables  (Fantine). 

Lee  Miserables  (Cosette). 

Also 
Macaulay's  History  of  England. 


We  can  also  supply  the  followin 
at  4d.  each 


Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Shakespeare's   "  Hamlet." 
"Henry  V." 
"Henry  VIII." 
■  Merchant  of  Venice. " 
"Twelfth   Night." 
"  The  Tempest." 
"Richard   II." 
"  .Juliu.s  Cfesar." 
Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
Scott's  "Marmion."' 
Scott's  "  Ladv  of  the  Lake."' 
Scott's  "  Lay"  of  the  Last  Min»trcl." 


Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakesneare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare's 


g    books,  strongly  bound  in   limp  green  cloth   covers 
I,  or  3S.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha." 

Wordsworth's  Poems  (Pt.  I.). 

Moore's  Irish   IMeltxlics. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Macaulay's    "Lays    of    Ancient    Rome"    and 

Other   Poems. 
Matthew  Arnold  :    His  Poetry  and  Message. 
Burns'   Poems.    Selections. 

Tennyson's   "  In  Memoriam,"  and  Other  Poems. 
Poems  for  .'^choiilrdom  and   l^cholar  (I't.   III.). 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  (Pt.  IV.). 
Hymns  that  Have  Helped. 
National  Songs  (with  words  and  Music,  Tonio 

Sol-fa). 


Send    to    THE   MANMGEli 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  corner  of  Little  Collins  and  Swanston  Streets.  Melbourne. 


Vvr  mvtual  AdYanuga.  whc>  you  write  to  an  ftdvertlier.  please  mention  the  Reriew  •(  RcTl«wa, 


R'-vietr    of    Rrriiiri,    IIIUIO 


Charming   Books  for  Children. 

Very  Strongly  Bound  in  Clotli  and  "Well  Printed.        ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Have  your  children  a  little  Library  of  their  own?  If  not  they  are  missing  one  of  the 
chief  jovs  of  childhood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of  manhood  and  womanliood. 
The  reading  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  naturally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
good  reading,  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
a  moment  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  cliarming  little  volumes  arrived 
home  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  mark  this  page,  tear  it  out.  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  vour  address.  Should  you  buy  80  of  these  l>ooks,  we 
charge  20/-  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid;  if  12,  the  cost  is  3,6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted,  4d.  Money  may  be  sent  by  money  order,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  case. 


UERB    IS    THB    L,ISTt— 


Songs   and   Games 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Don   Quixote — Part  II. 

Dick   Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood 

The   Jolly  Family   at  the   Seaside 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The   Slave   of  the   Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Fairy  Tales 

Sundav's   Bairns 

The  Redcross  Knight— Part  I 

The  Redcross  Kniglit— Part  II 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's   Progress — Part  1. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Pa  it   11 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  I. 

Illustrated  Recitations — Part  11. 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed   Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

Till-    Hying    Dulcliman 

F:iirv  Tales  from  Africa 

What   Katy  Did 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

Tlie  Sleeping  Beauty 

RTmns  with  Pictures 

Tlie  Story  of  the  Robins 

Frniii  .laiiiiary  to  December 

A   Sraside   Story 


Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 

Aladdin   and    His   Lamp 

The  Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Fairy  o"f  the  Snowflakes, 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

The   Ugly  Duckling 

More  Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Enchanted   Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

The  Pied  PijJer  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

Perseus   the   Gorgon   Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog   Prince 

Letters   Prom   Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the  Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From   Sandford  and  Merton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

Cecilv  Among  the   Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Eves  and  No  F,ves 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revnard  the  Fox 

Oki  Fireside  Tales. 

The  Wild   Swans. 

Lear's  Book  of  Nonsense. 

Bv   the   Christmas  Fireside. 

Thor  and  the  Giants. 

The  Trotty  Bonk. 

Stories  from  Chaucer. 

Birch  Tree  Legend. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Bluebeard. 
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